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Japanese securities broker ‘poised to tell finance ministry it plans to close down 8 

Y amaichi looks close to collapse 


By GJBian Tett in Tokyo 

Yamaichi, Japan's fourth largest 
securities broker, appeared dose 
to collapse last night According 
to reports by two Japanese news 
agencies, it plana to close down 
and has decided to inform the 
finance ministry of Its decision. 

The Bank of Japan wfij 
special loans to protect the assets 
of Yamaichi’s customers, Nikkei 
news agency added. 

Closure would be an unprece- 
dented step in Japan, where the 
government was until recently 
thought to be opposed to thefeil- 
ure of a company as important as 
Yamaichi. 

Its collapse would hi g hli ght the 
deepening financial crisis in 
Japan and its Impact could be 
felt In other international mar- 
kets. Yesterday in New York, 
prices of US Treasury bands rose 
an reports of the collapse as the 
market anticipated a flight of 
capital Into the safe haven of US 
government bonds. 

In the last few days Japanese 
government and company offi- 
cials have desperately tried to. 
find potential foreign or domestic 
partners far Yamaichi. However 


South Korea last night requested 
a rescue package from the Inter- 
national -Monetary Fund to save 
it from a deepening debt crisis, 
writes Richard Lapper. Llm 
Chang-yuel, the new finance 
minister, said Korea would seek 
about gaohn in IMF standby 
loans to avoid defaulting on 
short-term overseas debts and 
replenish dwindling foreign cur- 
rency reserves. ■ . 

The amount was smaller than 
the expected $60-80bn, but Mr 
Idm said Korea would ask for 
more from the US, Japan and 
Australia, among other nations. 

bo far no for rtj jr* purchasers have 
emerged. Yamaichi's Japanese 
allies have remained aloct . 

Fuji Bank, Its largest share- 
holder which has traditionally 
been closely linked to the broker, 
has distanced itself, for example. 
Yosbiro Yamamoto, Fuji's presi- 
dent, said he had ruled out buy- 
ing the company or absorbing it 
into Fuji’s operations. “Yamaichi 
Is not considered part of our 
fixture business plans,** he said. 

Mr Yamamoto yesterday said 
Fuji would only provide- 


.Yamaichi: the downward trend 
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short-term financing if reliable 
collateral was offered. The bank 
'would also need to see a credible 
restructuring plan before it pro- 
vided any capital. 

“Yamaichi is an important 
bank customer and so we would 
like to help them as a customer.” 
he said. “But we are not in a 
relationship when we have to 
rescue [Yamaichi].” 

Fuji did not plan to send its 
own managers Into Yamaichi, 
and did not eonstrigr Yamaichi to 
be an Integral part of the “Fuyo” 



corporate family centred on Fuji, 
Mr Yamamoto « rifled 

Earlier yesterday Yamaichi 
denied H faced any cash difficul- 
ties- “We have no problems in 
repaying principal and interest 
an our long and short bands,” It 
said. However, a host of western 
companies and some Japanese 
groups have recently suspended 
business with the group. 

Moody’s the US credit rating 
agency yesterday downgraded’ 
Yamaichi’s debt from Baa3 to 
Ba3 - a level normally known as 


“funk band” status - amid fears 
of a liquidity crisis. ■ 

Ms Masaru Kakutani of 
Moody's yesterday said: “We are 
concerned that it may be getting 
hard for Yamaichi to obtain 
liquidity from the markets.” 

Until 1965 Yamaichi was 
Japan's largest broker. Some gov- 
ernment officials have previously 
feared its collapse could deliver a 
severe blow to the flwanriai mar- 
kets and the Japanese public’s 
confidence in brokers. 

However, these assumptions 
were challenged when Hokkaido 
Takashoku, Japan's tenth largest 
commercial bank collapsed ear- 
lier this week and triggered a 
sharp rally in the stock market. 

In addition, the failure last 
week of Sanyo Securities, Japan's 
seventh largest broker does not 
appear to have triggered any sig- 
nificant flight of retail customers ' 
from the securities broken. 

Yamaichi has recorded losses 
in recent months and has been 
hurt by a scandal over payments 
to “sokaiya” racketeersand fells 
an the Japanese stock market. 

World stocks. Page 21 
Fuji interview, Page 23 


Reforms will push 
poor from welfare 
into destitution, 
US mayors warn 


Mulch ado about the fate of the D-Mark 

Germany’s mighty currency could end up in hock after European monetary union 


By WotfgangMQnchttl, 
Economice Correspondent 

An old idea of turning marks 
into mulch for agricultural com- 
post is doing the rounds In 
Frankfurt again. 

When the German Bundesbank 
comes to dump the mighty 
D-Mark in 2002 in favour of the 
euro, the world's second-most 
famous c urren cy may yet be 
given a liquid afterlife - some of 
that compost could rad up fertil- 
ising the nation's vineyards. 

There are about 2Abn D-Mark 
banknotes in circulation, weigh- 


ing around 2,600 tonnes. About 
700m are shredded each year. - 

A Bundesbank spokesman said 
biological c onv en ti on had been 
considered in the past, but had 
been dismissed on economic 
grounds, and that there wen no* 
plans to change the current 
shredding system. 

Some' Bundesbank insiders 
believe the “compost option" 
could be revitalised again after 
2002 what the hew single Euro- 
pean currency takes over. 

A leading wine-growing expert 
in Germany con fir med that 
D-Mark banknotes would make 


excellent compost. Otmar Lfih- 
nertx, professor of soil and plant 
science at the state-run research 
institute in Geisenheim, said: 
“In wine-growing we are desper- 
ate fin* organic material with a 
low nitrogen content” 

D-Mark notes are made of cot- 
ton and the paint is harmless. 
Cotton is a material which, once 
composted, contains little nitro- 


However, Prof Ltihnertz admit- 
ted be bad not run any experi- 
ments on the suitability of 
D-Marks as compost. “The sala- 
ries in tiie public-sector are not 


as high that we can torn parts of 
them into compost,* he said. 

Organic wine growers said 
wine “fortified" with D-Marks 
would probably not qnattty as an 
organic product because the 
notes were not 100 per cent “nat- 
ural". Marianne uimh t director 
of the federation of ecological 
wine growers, said: “The print is 
problematic, and the silver strips 
cannot be turned into compost.” 

One Bundesbanker said tests 
were carried out several years 
ago to see what could be done 
with old D-Mark banknotes. One 
test tried to establish the com- 


mercial viability of turning 
D-Marks into compost in the 
northern German agricultural 
industry. Researchers also tested 
the viability of turning D-Mark 
notes into briquette or concrete. 

But despite Its innate strength, 
the German currency was 
deemed inappropriate for all 
these purposes, at least on com- 
mercial grounds. 

Other central banks have also , 
sought unconventional disposals, j 
Disused US dollar bills were con- 
verted into recycled paper - with 
a greenish tint and an inscrip- 
tion “made of US currency”. 


By Nicholas Timmins 
in Washington 

Large numbers of Americans risk 
destitution when the law requir- 
ing people on welfare to take jobs 
comes fully into effect IB months 
from now. 

Launching a 34-city survey on 
the impact of the reform pro- 
gramme - being watched closely 
in Europe and elsewhere - may- 
ors from across the US warned 
that big cities could not provide 
enough jobs to satisfy the needs 
of welfare recipients. 

The US Conference of Mayors 
said that without fresh invest- 
ment in subsidised job-creation, 
transport, child care and health 
cover, huge numbers risked pov- 
erty in 1M9. By then most recipi- 
ents will be legally required to 
work after two years on welfare. 

Ed Rendell, mayor of Philadel- 
phia and chair of the mayors' 
weifare-to-work taskforce, said: 
“By the s ummer of 1999, far the 
first time since the great depres- 
sion, there will be large numbers 
of Americans in American cities 
without any subsidies at all, 
without any cash payments. We 
cannot let that happen.” 

His blunt warning' was based 
on figures from 13 cities, spread 
fairly representatively around 
the states, that provided jobs 
data. Only one - Alexandria, Vir- 
ginia - believed it could balance 
the estimated number of welfare 
recipients who have to find work 
with the likely number of new 
low-skill and subsidised commu- 
nity service jobs, and the num- 
bers of school leavers and others 
who will anyway enter the job 
market 

The figures showed job short- 
fells of 75.000 in Detroit, more 
than 53,000 in Philadelphia, 
around 10,000 in Boston and St 
Paul, Minnesota, approaching 


7.000 in St Louis Missouri and 
New Orleans, 1J200 in President 
Bill Clinton's Little Rock, Arkan- 
sas, and more than 28,000 in Seat- 
tle - a city which Mr Rendell 
said had been a model of Amer- 
ica's boom economy. 

“Regardless or the training and 
child-care available, it is too 
much to expect that these num- 
bers of welfare recipients are 
going to find jobs in this 
market” 

There was, be said, “a serious 
mismatch” between welfare 
recipients and jobs available. 

A key problem was that wel- 
fare recipients were heavily con- 
centrated In inner-cities when 
vast numbers of retail and low- 
skill jobs had migrated to subur- 
ban shopping malls and. indus- 
trial parks. 

Public transport did not reach 
them and most welfare recipients 
lacked cars. As a result, “people 
simply can't get to the jobs”, Mr 
Rendell said. 

The mayors estimated that 
across all 34 cities only 27 per 
cent of low-skill jobs provided 
health insurance, so adults who 
leave welfare will lose health 
cover. In addition, state child- 
care subsidies failed to cover the 
full cost in about two-thirds of 
cities, while even finding enough 
places remained “a major chal- 
lenge". 

Crucial changes were needed if 
welfare- to-work was to succeed, 
Mr Rendell said. Far larger subsi- 
dies were needed for private sec- 
tor and community service Jobs, 
President Clinton bad originally 
proposed $12bn but Congress had 
cut that to $3bn In the budget 
deal. 

“Congress must boost that," he 
said. “They said this was about 
getting people off welfare to 
work, but we don't have enough 
dollars to accomplish that” 
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A kick to French capital UBS to open accounting 


Private capital arouses suspicion in France where perhaps half the 
people depend on the state for mast of their income. But there are 
signs of a wanning there to the “papular capitalism” that has swept 
Europe in recent years, and it may soonspread to the people’s game 
- association football The person opening the way .for soccer club 
investment may well be a Communist minister. Page 2 

Strategy wnargm from W lobs summit 

European Union leaders bailed a new strategy for tackling the unem- 
ployment crisis, with an agreement that includes support for the 
European Investment Bank to raise an extra EculObn CflLSbrO to 
finum-p small and medium-size businesses, new technology ventures 
and jdb-izitensive health and edneatiem projects. Page 2; Wha± is 
unemployment? Page 7; Lex, Page 24 

SuraaplUB — ra y e banking night ma re 

The task of Jean-CLaude Masangu Mulongo as central bank governor 
in Congo, formerly Zaire, is to impose order after 32 years of fiscal 
annmhy und er former president Sese Seko Mobutu, who regarded the 
h«nir as little more than a personal account. The feet that three of Us 
predecessors are in prison may help keep him focused. Page 8 


Union Bank of Switzerland confounded expectations that it was 
paired far a big takeover or an internal shake-up, but took steps to 
increase its fi nanc i a l transparency by becoming the first Swiss bank 
to adopt m tpFinttnrud accounting standards. It also made its first 
move into French asset management with a deal to pay FFr358m 
($62m) for Alfi Gestion, which ranks fourth in the French market. 
Page 24 

Qoratnerto stay five non years at BM 

Louis Gerstoer, credited with the recovery of International Business 
Machines since he took over the computer maker In 1993, is to remain 
at its helm for another five years, the company said. The 55-year-old 
rhah-mim and <*hinf executive was also given a further shares. 
Page 23 


A now tear mm ovwr Russia 

Six years after feeing down communist tanks in the name of damoc- 
racy, Russia's president Boris Yeltsin is today ruling his Kremlin 
court with a Byzantine guile worthy of the tears. IBs most recen t vio- 
tipi is former court favourite Anatoly Chubais, the privatisation guru 
who won Mr Yeltsin’s trust iest year bymastarminriirig Ms 
re-election campaign. Page 7 



Ps Been names managing director 

De Beers, the South African group that dominates the diamond busi- 
ness. rounded out its new top management team for next year with 
the appointment of Gary Ralfe as managing director to join Nicky 
Qppenheimer as chairman. Hie two held the same positions with the 
Central Selling Organisation, the London-based business which oper- 
ates the international producers’ cartel- Page 22 

Wall niiw a l gains despite hi-tech warning 

V i -Y'G 7*- i ■ Shares on Wall Street pushed further 
- V-^r- ahead again yesterday, despite a profits 
warning from Micron Electronics which 
' : we & tie ^ technology stocks. By lpm in 

New York, the Dow Jones Industrial Aver- 
■EsvT; r-s- as® was “P 48-27 points at 7,869,88, giving 

Li. a gato for the week at that stage of more 

£«e*i§p than 300 paints. Tbs mood was lifted by a 
firm Treasury bond market, with the 
benchmark 30-year yield hovering around 6 per cent, and a revival in 
the Tokyo stock market Editorial Comment, Page 6; Crack in the 
rice bowl. Page § Loudon stocks, Page 17: World stocks. Page 21; 
Lex, Page 24; Markets, FT Weekend, Page XXH 

Gubmus pear willing to meet police 

Laid Moyne, the Guinness peer, said yesterday he was prepared to be 
questioned by Swedish poltee in London next week over the alleged 
misappropriation of assets totalling SKr620m ($82m) from Trustor, 
the Swedish investment company he controls. Page 22 
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Reap the rewards of 
Europe’s £30 billion 
privatisation boom 


MERCURY EUROPEAN PRIVATISATION TRUST PEP 

uropean governments are pfcrnirg lo privatise ® 0500 0500 66 


European governments are plaining lo privatise 
around £30 bfion of assets over the next two 
years. You can benefit from this outstantfing 
opportunity by investing in the Bwarti-wtnrtng* 
Mercury European Privatisation Trust pic via a 
tax-free PGR 

Even better - invest a 
lump sum of £6.000 or 
transfer existing REPs 
worth £6,000 or more 
before 5th Apr! 1598, 
andwawi waive our usual 1% dealing charge. 
Ybu can also Invest from £75 per month. 

Fpr fii delate, contact you'finanoal adviser, 
return the cotxxjn or cafl us tree. 


To: Brochure Raauoslc. Mercury Asset Management pic. 
FREEPOST h£4B30. London EC4B 4X1 Please said 
me ornate or me Mercury European Pnvakatoi Thar PER 
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NEWS: EUROPE 


UK and 
Spain 
clash over 
Gibraltar 


By John Kampfner 
m Luxembourg 

Britain yesterday raised the 
prospect of blocking Spain’s 
plans for full participation in 
Nato as the two countries' 
foreign ministers clashed 
over Gibraltar. 

The argument took place 

over a one-hour breakfast 
meeting on the fringes of the 
European Union lobs sum- 
mit. when Abel Matutes. 
Spanish foreign minister, 
tabled a series of proposals 
for joint authority over 
access routes to Gibraltar. 

The suggestion of com- 
bined air traffic control, 
combined use of the airport 
adjoining the rock, and a 
permanent Spanish military 
presence at the airport 
received a frosty response 
from Robin Cook, UK foreign 
secretary. Mr Matutes later 
accused Mr Cook of holding 
Nato •■hostage". 

The Spanish initiative, 
which apparently took Mr 
Cook by surprise, was 
designed to counter 
long-standing British 
demands that Spain ease 
restrictions over air, sea and 
land access to Gibraltar. 

These are seen as prereq- 
uisites for Spain's entry into 
an updated integrated mili- 
tary command for Nato. 

A senior British official 
said: The UK cannot accept 
any Spanish proposals which 
mark an advance in their 
sovereignty c laim. We want 
a positive discussion over 
defence areas, not an 
attempt to negotiate on sov- 
ereignty.” 

Mr Matutes accused the 
British of rejecting his pro- 
posals before they had stud- 
ied them. 

With the issue due to 
reach a head at a meeting of 
the North Atlantic Council 
in mid-December, Mr 
Matutes said Britain could 
not veto Spam's application 
without scuppering Nato's 
military structure as a 
whole. Britain should dis- 
cuss the issue with Spain 
alone and should not “bring 
bilateral disputes to the 
table of our own allies and 
take them all hostage," Mr 
Matutes said. 

Mr Cook accused Spain of 
refusing to behave “as an 
ally” and of negotiating seri- 
ously on the issue for sev- 
eral months. 

“We are looking at the 
Spanish proposals. We want 
to see Spain fully integrated 
into Nato," a British official 
said. “But we need move- 
ments on their part that 
reflect the Tact that we are 
allies." 

Spain has a special claim 
on the isthmus where the 
airport is located - a former 
no-man's land that Spain 
says is illegally occupied and 
is not covered in the 1713 
treaty which granted the 
rock to Britain. 


Summit backs EIB fund-raising for small businesses and measures to help young mid long-term unemployed 


EU agrees new-style drive to cut jobless 


By Lionel Barber, John 
Kampfner and Michael 
Smith in Luxembourg 

European Union leaders 
yesterday hailed a new strat- 
egy for tackling the unem- 
ployment crisis, with an 
agreement on new common 
guidelines for job creation 
and helping the young and 
long-term unemployed. 

The joint action plan 

includes support for the 
European Investment Rank 
(EIB) to raise an extra 
EculObn (gll.4bnl to finance 
small and medium -sized 
businesses, new technology 
ventures and job-intensive 
projects in service sectors 
including health and educa- 
tion. 

The 15 heads of 
government agreed the 
ground-breaking approach 
at the end of a two-day sum- 
mit in Luxembourg which 
steered clear of previous 
ideological clashes between 
Anglo-Saxon deregulation 
and the defence of the 


European social model. 

It was the first summit in 
the 40-year history of the EU 
exclusively devoted to jobs, a 
response to fears that an 
out-of-touch political estab- 
lishment risks social disor- 
der in the run-up to the 
launch of the single cur- 
rency on January 1, 1999. 

Tony Blair, UK prime, min- 
ister, said the summit 
offered a new direction for 
Europe, focusing much more 
on the “people's priorities" 
of jobs, education and skin. 

Jean-Claude Juncker. Lux- 
embourg premier and sum-' 
mlt host, said: “These are 
not just solemn declara- 
tions. . . We have relaunched 
the building of Social 
Europe." 

The Jobs strategy draws 
inspiration from the success- 
ful drive to reduce public 
deficits ahead of monetary 
union. All EU mgmhgr states 
will have to submit national 
action plans to cut unem- 
ployment and present them 
for peer review once a year. 



leaders wrangled over tar- 
gets for Increasing the pro- 
portion of young and long- 
term- unemployed who 
receive training or help to 
get back: into work. 

All under 25 should in 
principle he offered a new 
start before being out of 
work for six months and the 
same guarantee should be 
offered to older unemployed 
within a year. 

Spain, which has more 
than 20 per cent unemploy- 
ment, insisted font it should 
not be forced to implement 
the targets within five 
years, as other countries 


Romano Prodi, Italy’s PM. (right) discusses combating unemployment with Luxembourg 
premier, Jean-Claude Juncker, at yesterday’s Jobs summit 


Some countries, notably 
France, see the Luxembourg 
accord as a first step 
towards co-ordination of all 
aspects of macro-economic 
policy, in cluding ta x. 


But Britain and Germany 
stressed that prime responsi- 
bility for employment policy 
remained in the hands of the 
national governments. 

Aides to Mr Blair said the 


UK had differences with 
France and Belgium over 
high social spending and 
efforts to regulate westing 
hours ami conditions. 

Throughout the .day EU 


Germany, with more than 
4m out of work, led opposi- 
tion to proposals to raise the 
proportion of unemployed 
offered training to 25 per 
cent from the EU average of 
10 per cent ’Chancellor Hel- 
mut Kohl argued the target 
would be too costly, so the 
agreed target will be 20 per 
cent 

The European Commission 


had earlier called for.q aanti 
fiable and verifiable targets 
to strengthen the credibility 
of the fight against EU 
unemployment which, at 

nearly 11 P«r cent, i® 
the level of the US. 

Other guidelines call on 
member states to simplify 
rules on small businesses, to 
develop more flexible mar- 
kets, and to reverse the 
long-term trend towards 
Wjdxer taxes and charges cm 
labour. 

Mr Kohl singled out the 
EIB plan to raise EculObn, 
saying it could generate up 
to EcuSObn in extra funding 
for job creation measures. In 
addition, the EU hopes to 
find Ecu450m over three 
years to help cut dole 
queues. 

T he national action plans 
will be presented to the EU 
summit in Cardiff next June, 
when Mr Blair will be in the 
chair. The first review will 
be in Vienna six months 
later. 

Jobs by numbers. Page 7 


Jospin to tighten grip at party congress 


By Robert Graham in Paris 

Lionel Jospin, the French prime 
minister, is expected to gain 
tighter control over the ruling 
Socialist party and its policy as a 
result of a three-day congress that 
opened yesterday in the Breton 
naval port of Brest 

No one is seriously challenging 
Mr Jospin's authority and the 
Brest congress win serve primarily 
as an instrument for the premier to 
Impose his imprint firmly on the 
party in the post-Mi tterand era. 

With his popularity in the opin- 
ion polls riding high at more than 


60 per cent after almost six months 
of near trouble-free government, 
the party is in festive mood and 
willing to give space for manoeu- 
vre to Mr Jospin and his allies. 

However, Mr Jospin has left 
nothing to chance since he unex- 
pectedly triumphed in last June's 
general elections. 

Since the summer the congress 
has been scrupulously prepared 
to minimise rivalries and avoid 
any upset to three days of well 
orchestrated debate. Indeed, it 
is the first time in more than 
a decade that a Socialist con- 
gress is expected to proceed 


smoothly without bitter splits. 

As a sign of Mr Jospin’s control 
over proceedings. Francois Hol- 
lande, the 43-year-old party protege 
of the premier, has drummed up 85 
per cent of the delegates' votes for 
his agenda motion. 

In contrast, the hard left of the 
party, which believes Mr Jospin 
has gone back on pledges not to 
privatise and is polling the party 
too much towards a soft form of 
social democracy, has mustered 
only 10 per cent. 

Mr Hollande, acting party secre- 
tary, is to be officially confirmed in 
the post only after the congress. 


With Mr Jospin now such a tower- 
ing figure, the new secretary's 
mafn problem will be to demon- 
strate he is not a puppet of the 
prime minister. 

Mr Jospin will not come to the 
conference until after the Stras- 
bourg jobs summit and is expected 
to emphasise employment issues 
while mapping out a strategy for 
the coming year. Significantly, in a 
move to draw attention away from 
a triumphal congress for Mr Jos- 
pin, Jacques Chirac, fbe president, 
yesterday criticised French govern- 
ment policy on employment in 
comments at Strasbourg. 


The bolding of the congress at 
Brest was nearly called off because 
of the threat of demonstrations by 
workers at the local naval dock- 
yards whose jobs are at risk. The 
price of peace is likely to be 
pledges by the government to aid 
Brest 

The congress will be breaking 
new ground with the presence as a 
guest today of Robert Hue. leader 
of the Communist party, which is a 
minority partner in the Jospin gov- 
ernment. It is the first time since 
the two parties split in 1920 that a 
Communist leader has attended a 
Socialist congress. 


Italy sheds light on 
Mattei death mystery 


By Paul Betts In Mian 

Italy has long had a 
penchant for sinister myster- 
ies. Few have been darker 
than the death 35 years ago 
of Enrico MatteL founder of 
Eni, the oil company. 

(hi Thursday a magistrate 
from Pavia finally concluded 
that Mattei was assassinated 
when a bomb blew up his 
private jet on its approach to 
Milan on October 27, 1962. 

The revelation that Mat- 
tel’s jet was sabotaged, has 
confirmed what most Ital- 
ians had suspected from the 
beginning. After the crash, 
there was speculation that 
Mattei had been assassi- 
nated because he had 
become an uncomfortably 
powerful figure both in Italy 
and in the international oil 
industry. 

Despite the findings, the 


magistrate has completed 
only the first part of his 
investigation, which estab- 
lished the cause of Mattel's 
death. The next chapter of 
the roman noir will involve 
discovering who was respon- 
sible for planting the bomb. 

This is likely to be an even 
more arduous task. So far. 
the magistrate has only 
charged a local fanner, now 
aged 76, for perjury. It 
appears the farmer was the 
only eyewitness of the crash, 
declaring at the time that he 
saw the jet turn into a “fire- 
ball" in the sky. Subse- 
quently he denied this and 
claimed he only saw a fire In 
file fields after the crash. 

The mystery surrounding 
what has become known as 
the “Mattei affair", the sub- 
ject of films and books, 
includes speculation over 
whether Mattei was the vie- 
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rim of an in ternation al con- 
spiracy or of the local mafia. 

Mattel’s rise to fame fol- 
lowed his discovery, shortly 
after the war, of large gas 
resources in the Po valley, 
which enabled him to build 
Eni and become one of the 
architects of Italy’s post-war 
reconstruction. 

He then became a thorn in 
the side of large integrated 
international oil companies 
by attempting to break their 
cartel and negotiating con- 
tracts with third world oil 
producing countries. He also 
became troublesome far the 
mafia because of his e ffo rts 
to develop a petrochemical 
industry in Sicily. 

After his death and 12 
years of investigations, judi- 
cial authorities decided to 
shelve the case on the 
grounds of insufficient evi- 
dence. Then, three years 
ago. Tommaso Buscetta, a 
mafia mobster turned state’s 
evidence and declared that 
Mattei had been killed by 
the Sicilian Mafia as a 
favour to “American 
friends". 

This prompted the Pavia 
magistrate to reopen the 
case. Two years ago Mattel’s 
corpse was exhumed. 
Experts examined the 
remains and discovered frag- 
ments of metal, indicating 
that an explosion had taken 
place on board the aircraft 


Plavsic faces first 
test in Bosnia ballot 

Nato-backed president could be foiled by Radicals 


By Guy Dinmore 
in Banja Luka, Bosnia 

Biljana Plavsic. the 
Nato-backed Bosnian Serb 
president, faces the first test 
of her popularity at the Ini- 
lot box this weekend. How- 
ever, western hopes of con- 
founding her rivals, notably 
Radovan Karadzic, an 
indicted war criminal, could 
be foiled by the resurgent 
ultra-nationalist Radical 
party. 

Mr Karadzic's Serb Demo- 
cratic party (SDS) is widely 
expected to lose its slim 
majority in the 83seat Bos- 
nian Serb parliament, but 
the Radicals, who made a 
strong showing in local elec- 
tions in September, predict 
they will win enough votes 
to forge a coalition, govern- 
ment with the SDS. 

NatoJed forces in Bosnia 
have effectively kept Mrs 
Plavsic in power since she 
dissolved parliament last 
July. Troops seized police 
stations and television trans- 
mitters controlled by Mr 
Karadzic and blocked a sus- 
pected coup attempt In her 
north-west stronghold of 
Banja Luka. 

The Organisation for Secu- 
rity and Co-operation in 
Europe (OSCE), which is 
supervising the polls, yester- 
day struck three leading SDS 


rgTutirtatpg from its party list 
for refusing to remove cam- 
paign posters displaying 
images of Mr Karadzic. 

The SDS “is using the 
same methods and forms of 
propaganda to mislead the 
Bosnian Serb people, which 
most of Europe was familiar 
with some 50 years ago 
undo- the iron heal heel of 
the Nazi dictatorship,” the 
OSCE said. 

While an ardent national- 
ist during the Bosnian cml 
war Mrs Plavsic is now 
regarded by the west as a 
more pragmatic partner in 
implementing the 1395 Day- 
ton peace accord that 
divided the Balkan state into 
two entities. She accuses the 
clique under Mr Karadzic, 
the wartime president and 
her former mentor, of cor- 
ruptio n . 

In contrast, Nikola Popla- 
sen, leader of the Radicals, 
says the US-brokered Dayton 
agreement was “still-born” 
and has no hope of surviv- 
ing. Mrs Plavsic, he says, is 
a traitor to the Serb people 
while Mr Karadzic is a 
“national hero” who saved 
the Serbs from extinction by 
the Moslems and Groats, and 
must not be handed over to 
the UN war crimes tribunal 
in The Hague. 

The western nations have 
vowed that Mr Karadzic will 


eventually be captured and 
tried. But while it Is a major 
issue that he remains at lib- 
erty, the continued popular- 
ity of ultra-nationalists is 
also a headache for the 
OSCE. Mr Poplasen pre- 
dicted the Radicals would 
mirror the recent successes 
of its sister party under 
Vofjislav Sesejj in neighbour- 
ing Serbia and emerge from 
the elections as the biggest 
party with more than 20 
seats. 

Western diplomats expec- 
ted Mrs Plavsic’s newly 
formed Serb People’s Union 
to do well in the mare popu- 
lous western areas of the 
Serb statelet and hope that 
an alliance with moderate 
opposition parties will 
unseat the SDS. 

The balance of power 
could be held by Moslem 
parties that held a total of 19 
seats in the did parliament 
Moslems and Croats expelled 
by Serb forces from their 
homes during the war are 
entitled to vote from abroad 
or in the MosIeanCroat fed- 
eration that TnflfrfW UP the 
other half of Bosnia. 

The total electorate num- 
bers l.lm voters but the 
OSCE would not give an eth- 
nic breakdown. Official 
results from the two days erf 
voting may not be known 
until mid-December. 


Football clubs in France 
may compete for investors 


EasyJet 

withdraws 

KLM 

complaint 

By Michael Skaptnfcer, 
Aerospace Correspondent 

EasyJet, the cut-price 
airline, yesterday told the 
European Commission that 
it was withdrawing its com- 
plaint against KLM because 
the Dutch airline had 
stopped its anti-competitive 
behaviour. 

Stelios Haj-Ioannou, 
Easy Jet’s chairman, said he 
was now more concerned 
about British Airways, 
which said this week that it 
was setting up its own low- 
cost airline. Mr Hqji-Ioannou 
has accused BA of aiming to 
drive EasyJet out of busi- 
ness. 

EasyJet, which operates 
from London’s Luton air- 
port, complained to the Com- 
mission in September last 
year that KLM was abusing 
its dominant position by cut- 
ting fores on flights between 
London and Amsterdam. 

The UK carrier com- 
plained about an internal 
KLM memorandum which 
spoke of the need “to stop 
the growth and development 
of EasyJet and to make sure 
that this newcomer will not 
be able to secure a solid posi- 
tion in the Dutch mar ket". 
Commission officials raided 
KLM*s Amsterdam offices in 
February and issued a state- 
ment of objections about the 
airline’s behaviour. The 
Commission held hearings 
an the allegation earlier this 
year. 

Mr HajMoannou said yes- 
terday, however, that he was 
encouraged when EasyJet 
cut its fores in July and 
KLM failed to match it. The 
result was that EasyJet air- 
craft occupancy between 
r « onrion and Amsterdam h ad 
increased from 40 per cent to 
80 per cent and the route 
was now profitable. 

Mr Haji-Ioazmou, a mem- 
ber of a Greek ship-owning 
fondly, said: “We are grate- 
ful to the Commission for 
investigating this matter 
and we are convinced that 
the investigation in itself 
has been instrumental in 
curtailing ELM'S misbehav- 
iour.” KLM had denied any 
wrong-doing and said it had 
behaved in a commercially 
proper manner. The airline 
said that it did not have a 
dominant position at 
Amsterdam's Schiphol air- 
port, where it had to com- 
pete against 90 other air- 
lines. 


P rivate capital arouses 
suspicion in France - 
where perhaps half the 
people depend on the state 
for the bulk of their income 
But there are signs of Gal- 
lic warming to the “popular 
capitalism” that has swept 
through Europe in recent 
years. 

This new enthusiasm may 
soon spread to the people's 
game - association football, 
or soccer. And, irony of iro- 
nies, the person opening the 
way for a cascade of private 
investment into the top 
clubs may wen be a Commu- 
nist minister. 

What could set this off - 
and ultimately lead to the 
first stock market Dotations 
of leading French teams - is 
a reform, widely expected 
next year, that would permit 
French sports clubs to turn 
themselves into ordinary 
public limited companies. 

This would enable them to 
offer to pay dividends to 
attract private capital. The 
first initial public offering of 
a top French team would 


probably then be only a mat- 
ter of time. 

Olympique Marseille, one 
French club that is already 
controlled by private inter- 
ests in the shape of Robert- 
Louis Dreyfus, chairman of 
Adidas, the German sports- 
wear group, and friends, 


sports minister, Marie- 
George Buffet confirms that 
a “grooming” of the 1964 law 
is planned and that consulta- 
tions are in progress. 

The clubs argue that they 
need the means to raise their 
budgets If they are to halt 
the stream of talented 


Paris Bourse says it is very keen 
to attract French football teams 


makes no bones about its 
wish to be quoted on the 
stock exchange as quickly as 
possible. 

Several other leading 
clubs acknowledge they 
may, In time, be interested 
in a similar Hating. 

Not surprisingly, the Paris 
Bourse says it is “vary keen” 
to attract French football 
teams, indicating that four 
or five dubs may be suit 
able. 

Serge Mesones, a former 
captain of the crack Auxerre 
side, now football represen- 
tative in the office of the 


French players to their 
wealthier counterparts in 
Italy, England and Spain. 

As many as half of the 
French squad for next year’s 
World Cup finals may play 
for foreign chibs. 

“We want to have enough 
mousy so that our good play- 
ers don't leave,” says Bern- 
ard Garden,' general man- 
ager of Racing Club de 
Strasbourg, now 5L per cant 
owned by the International 
Management Group of Mark 
McCormack, the sports 
entrepreneur. 

Meanwhile, the impact of 


another law. aimed at halt- 
ing public subsidies to pro- 
fessional dubs by the end of 
the decade, is already 
encouraging the privatisa- 
tion of more French tanw 

According to the National 
Football League, such subsi- 
dies account for more than 
20 per cent of the revenues 
of - French first division 
dubs, a figure rising to more 
than 28 per cent for their 
second-division counter- 
parts. 

As Salnt-Etienne, the 
so-called “Verts’* from the 
Industrial city In central 
France, who were once 
much the most famous mt \H 
successful side in the coun- 
try but have since fallen an 
hard times, may pass under 
private control by the end erf 
this month. Stade Resnais 
looks set to follow early next 
year. 

They will not be the last 
Private capital seems poised 
to make a new French con- 
quest 

David Owen 
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V Congo - every central bank chiefs nightmare 
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T 1 bepaft of ^oen^al. bank governor 
la a struggling African 'state is 
never an easy one. But in Cong y* 
(formerly Zaire) the risks of tenure are 
particularly acute. . 

“My predecessor -is in Makala 
prison,” acknowledges Jean -Claude 
Masangu Mulongo., the new incumbent, 
“fo foot, three of my predecessors are 
in prison and have been interrelated. 
It can be a dangerous position to hold.” 

Appointed by the fanned 

by the Alliance of Democratic Farces 
for the Liberation of Congo (AFDL) 
after the ousting of President M^hotn 
Sese Seko In-May, Mr Magang^ prefers 
not to discuss abuses -committed by 
former governors during their .time in 
office. . 

But it is common knowledge that 
during most of Mr Mobutu's 32-year 
. regime the president regarded the cen- 
tral bank, as little more, than a personal 
account to be tapped at wflL. at one 
point surrounding the building, with 
t ank s to underline his right of owner- 
ship. , 

From his gloomy offices in central 
Combe district, where the mosaic of Mr 
Mobutu that once adorned the gargan- - 
tnan building has been white- 
washed over,; Mr Magangu’s night- 
marish task is to impose -order on the - 


US sees 
growth 
in face of 
turmoil r 


By Marie Suzman ' ' 
in Washington 

The US economy should 
shrug off the current finan- 
cial crises in south-east Asia 
and, led by high-tech compa- 
nies, will continue to grow 
strongly over the next few 
. years, according to the Com- 
merce Department's annual 
. forecast for US industry. 

The US Industry and 
Trade Outlook for 1998, pub- 
lished yesterday, .predicts 
. that more than 80 per cent of 
the country’s manufacturing 
sectors and all big service 
sectors will continue, to grow 
though next year and 
beyond, paving the way for 
the longest economic expanr 
sion in post-war history. - 

It Bw thnatp *. that , flip value 
Of fthiprnpntfi by nunwfiifihit '. 

ing industries udB grow 5-5 
per cent through 1997 and 
1998, while the overall econ- 
omy will grow JMLfiper cent 
Sectors likely, to -enjoy .the . 
highest growth -are c ompu ter 
equipment, expected to grow . 
by. : nearly 30 ’.per cent, and 
aerospace, which should 
expand by about 17 per cent 

Although' the report was 
completed prior to the onset 
of Asia's- financial problems, 
the department said it saw 
no need for significant revi- 
sions to Its forecasts, in part 
because any decline in Asian 
trade should be partly offeet 
by higher than expected 
growth in Europe. - . 

Jonathan Menes, director 
of the Office of Trade and 
Economic Analysis at the 
-Commerce Department, also 
said that as. many US 
experts to the. region were 
computer parts assembled in 
other countries and then.re- 
exported to the US. they 
would not be directly 
affected by lower demand in 
Asian countries. 

■ “The vulnerability for the 
US is not quite as big as it 
looks cm the surface," he 
said; predicting that domes- 
tic growth might decline by 
about 0.25 per cent as a 
result of the crises. . 

. . Other sectors expecting 
double digit growth are elec-, 
trical, components; dental 
equipment, radio and televi- 
sion equipment and semicon- 
ductors. Among the few sec- 
tors. the Commerce 
Department predicts will see 
little or no expansion next 
year are some household and 
consumer goods, such- aS 
handbags, electronic goods 
and jewellery. 

US Industry and Trade Out- 
look, McGraw-Hill, 

1 - 800 - 262 - 4729 , $ 69 . 95 . 1 


Michela Wrong meets Jean-Claude Masangu Mulongo, the country’s 
new bank governor, whose predecessors often ended up in jail 


anarchy resulting from such e xcess. 

Recruited from the private sector - 
he Was managw of fTitthanfr fi Kinshasa 
branch when President Laurent Kabila 
took power - his capitalistic instincts 
are regarded as a reassuring counter- 
weight to' the dirigiste signals which 
sometimes emanate from a. government 
•led. by a former Maoist.. - . 

For this US-educated technocrat, who 
speaks English with a delicate 1 Ameri- 
can accent, the move to the public sec- 
tor under a government still being tom 
in a variety of jihflwMyhicfli directions 
has required some adjustment - 

Tm used to being pragmatic. But 
here you have to go in, lobby and con- 
vmce. be a politician, and people have 
their own mindset," says Mr Masangu. 
“Sometimes yon go abroad, talk to 
people and then you came back and 
realise whatever yoii have dose can be 
written off with Just one sentence.” 

The scenario before him is surreal: 
mp q jitinn. at least four separate cur- 
rency zones. Because of the wild print- 
ing of money «aad to bridge yawning 


budget deficits, comm unities in former 
Zaire regularly rejected new banknote 
issues, deciding: for themselves what 
was accepted as legal tender. 

The diamond-rich . Kasai provinces 
stm use the “andec zaire", officially 
banned in 1998. Qnp minion-zaire a nd 
ZsoQ.ooo notes, nicknamed “prostates” 
because they coincided with Mr Mob- 
utu's fatal cancer, are used in southern 
Katanga, . but rejected in Kinshasa 
Across the te r rito r y the only currency 
really trusted is the US dollar, with an 
..estimated $75Qm-$ihn in circulation. 

“Our number one priority is mone- 
tary reform. We’re trying to bring the 
country Info a one-currency rime.** says 
Mr Masangu. - 

As a first step the “prostates” are 
being phased out But the central bank. 
Mr Masangn says, can only launch its 
planned Congolese franc once confi- 
dence in the zaire — at Mwa> worth less 
than its pr in ti ng cost — bi > been estab- 
lished throughout Congo. 

That explains why the central bank 
fat been refusing to print money, trig- 


gering a virtually unprecedented 40 per 
cent appreciation since the takeover 
and helping to bring inflation, running 
at 750 per cent in 1996, to an annualised 
14 per cent this mouth. 

Mr Masangu’s obsession with a sta- 
ble currency is based on the knowledge 
that revival of the crippled banking 
system depends on jt~ Congolese inves- 
tors abandoned the formal banking Sys- 
tran in the early 1990s as hyperinflation 
outstripped money supply and commer- 
cial batiks ran out of liquidity. 

I nsiders estimate this country of 
45m now has 8,000-10,000 bank 
accounts, with only a quarter of 
those active. “Eighty per cent of the 
economy is in the informal sector,” 
says Mr Masangu. “So all our actions 
actually influence just 20 per cent it’s 
a very difficult task bringing that go 
per cent into the formal market" 

The task also means putting a stop to 
the “understandings” between officials 
and businesses that allowed most of 
the private sector to pay derisory 


amounts of tax and customs duties. By 
centralising collection and simplifying 
tax legislation, Mr Masangu has man- 
aged to boost revenues. 

“We have basically doubled our reve- 
nue stream to 352m per month from 
roughly 325m by changing the method- 
ology Of paying tax and tbrnini«hing 
the temptation to corruption." 

Criticised by some local economists 
as overly austere, his policies seem at 
first glance designed to impress the 
International Monetary Fund and the 
World Bank. In fact they were 
launched at a time when government 
threats not to honour the $i4bn in for- 
eign debt contracted by Mr Mobutu - 
to no visible benefit to the population 
at large - had badly strained relations. 

“We are not waiting for the IMF or 
World Bank, we are doing it on our 
own because we know what needs to be 
done." 

The threat over debt was shelved 
after the pragmatists in government 
pointed out the dangers of alienating 
the international c ommuni ty, 


“It’s difficult to explain to people 
that the little money we have cannot 
be spent os schools or hospitals but 
must go to repaying Mobutu’s debts. 
But there is a recognition of the conti- 
nuity of the state,” says the governor. 

“The objective is to have a reschedul- 
ing and some forgiveness and get new 
funds, flowing that will be greater thaw 
the amount we owe. We are talking 
about settling arrears of 9l.lbn-Sl.5bn 
out of the $14bn total, which is man- 
ageable." 

The issue should be explored at a 
“Friends of Congo" meeting being 
hosted by the World Bank in Brussels 
next month. 

If the thorny issue of the UN investi- 
gation into the mass killings of Rwan- 
dan refugees earlier this year does not 
act as a spoiler, the government hopes 
to win aid pledges for its sweeping 
reconstruction plans. 

The funding is crucial if Congo is to 
start trimming a bloated civil sendee 
without risking social unrest Since 
changing jobs Mr Masangu has become 
f amil i a r with the problem of overdue 
redundancies: in the warren of offices 
below him a staggering 3,000 employees 
shuffle paperwork, dwarfing the 2.000 
in the entire commercial banking sec- 
tor. 



Korean pride battered by 
plea for $20bn IMF rescue 


Iim Chang-yneJe# tfee late-night press conference- 


By John Burton m Seoul 

South Korea, once Asia’s 
most robust “tiger" econ- 
omy, last night swallowed 

its njiti opal pride and asfcori 
for a rescue package from 
the International Monetary 
Fund to save tt from a deep- 
ening debt crisis. 

At a hurriedly called late- 
night news conference Lim 
Chang- yu el, the new finance 
minister and a former IMF 
official, said that Korea, the 
world’s 11th largest indus- 
trial power, would seek 
about $20bn In IMF standby 
loans to avoid defaulting on 
short-term overseas debts 
and replenish its dwindling 
foreign c urr ency reserves. 

The requested amount was 
smaller than the $60bn-$80bn 
expected, but Mr Lim said 
that Korea would ask for 
additional contributions 
from the US, Japan and Aus- 
tralia among other nations. 

Analysts expressed doubts 
as to whether the suggested 
amount of IMF loans would 
ap be enough to avoid Korea , 


being buried under an ava- 
lanche of payment dpmnnrfc j 
as frightened foreign banks 
call in debts. 

Mr Lim , who became 
finance minister three days 
ago, said he expected that 
negotiations with the IMF 
would be completed in 3-4 
weeks, just as Korea votes 
for a new president. All 
three presidential candidate 
last night promised to abide 
by the expected tough terms 
of the IMF tnan agreement 

The IMF is expected to 
prise open Korea’s dirigiste 
economy by demanding foil 

financial liberalisation, the 
closure of insolvent banks, 
and industrial restructuring 
that threatens to shut down 
debt-laden conglomerates 
and throw thousands of 
workers out of jobs. 

Some analysts believe that 
this could lead to general 
strikes by the nation's 
famously militant workers, 
who have grown to expect 
“iron rice bowl” guarantees 
of lifetime employment. The 
lack of a welfare safety net 


in Korea could promote 
social unrest as unemploy- 
ment grows. 

Newspapers have already 
described the IMF aid 
request as a “national dis- 
grace" since it comes only a 
year after Korea joined the 
Organisation for Economic 
Co-operation and Develop- 
ment (OECD), the club of 
rich nations. 

Kim Young-sam, the Kor- 
ean president, whose trou- 
bled five-year tram has been 
plagued by corruption scan- 
dals and now Korea’s worst 
economic crisis since 1980. is 
scheduled to give a televised 
address today to plead for 
national unity. 

Michel Camdessus, the 
IMF’s managing director, 
said yesterday that he wel- 
comed South Korea's request 
for assistance, although he 
made no mention of any fig- 
ures. Some EU officials esti- 
mate it is likely to be $50bn 
or higher. 

Hie welcomed the financial 
market stabilisation mea- 
sures announced on Wednes- 


day, but said that “further 
structural measures as well 
as an appropriate strength- 
ening of monetary and fiscal 
policies” would be needed. 

Korean financial markets, 
which had been battered In 
recent weeks as the debt cri- 
sis escalated, yesterday wel- 
comed the move. The won 
climbed by 72 per cent to 
Won 1.056 to the US dollar 
after falling by 15 per cent 
earlier this week. Shares 
rebounded 3.65 per cent 

Korea is the biggest victim 
of the regional currency cri- 
sis that began in southeast 
Asia in July, with a $5D0bn 
economy - bigger than that 
of Thailand, Indonesia and 
Malaysia combined. 

Mr lim, in a speech to for- 
eign bankers yesterday, said 
South Korea would come out 
of the crisis stronger. He 
quoted an old Korean prov- 
erb: “The land grows firmer 
after a heavy rain.” 

Crack in rice bowl. Page 6; 
Editorial comment. Page 6; 
Currencies, Page 9: World 
stock markets. Page 21 


Tokyo washes hands of blame 


Japanese tank tending in Asia 


Tokyo yesterday hit hack at 
suggestions that Japanese 
banks were a key factor 

f naTHwg fitinnHal miri» 

in South Korea, writes - 
flflhan Tett in Tokyo. 

An official in the Ministry . 
of Finance argued that 
European banks had & 

higher proportion of l endin g 
in South Korea than 
Japanese groups - andso it 
would be their stance that 
was critical. 

Thecomments came after 
Seoul argned that a decision 
by Japanese banks to cut 
credit lines was aggravating 


the cou n try's problems. 

After the Thai crisis most 
banks rolled over tbeir 
loans to the country. 
However, their experience of 
recent months has led some 
to take a more aggressive 
stand. One banking official 
said: “Some weaker banks 
in Japan have many 
problems now, and so it is 
not surpri sing that they are 
taking action." 

• Accor di ng to the Bank for 
International Settlements 
(BIS), Japanese lending to 
South Korea was $2A#bn in 
the second half of 1996. 


The Ministry of Finance 
said Japanese banks 
currently represented only 
about 35 per cent of South 
Korea’s outstanding foreign 
commercial borrowings, 
compared with nearly 50 per 
cent held by European 
banks. However, western 
bankers say the precise 
aggregation is uncertain 
because some of the lending 
may have been made by 
Japanese banking subsid- 
iaries based in Enrope. 

■ George Graham. Ranking 
Editor adds: The BIS figures 
show no single country 


coming dose to Japan, 
although Germany (SlObn), 
France ($8£bn) ami the 
UK ($5.8bn) would together 
match Japan’s exposure to 
South Korea. 

Main Pinto, credit analyst 
at Merrill Lynch In London, 
said that the European 
banks which have lent 
most to South Korea would 
be the German and French 
banks. 

The BIS data show US 
banks’ exposure at $9-3bn at 
the end of 1996. 

However, Raphael Soifer, 
a banking analyst at Brown 



SauwM6B«ln0i 

Brothers Hardman in New 
York, using data from 
DS regulators, estimates 


the total exposure of 
OS banks at S20J2bn at 
June 30. 


European partners offer assistance to Fund 


By Robert Graham in Parts and 
Stefan Wagstyf in London 

Britain, France, Germany and Italy 

- fixe four European members of 
the G7. group of industrial nations 

— have written a joint letter to the 
international .Monetary Fund offer- 
ing their- help in the Asian tonnmL 
The initiative followed last week’s 
meeting of European Union finance 
ministers. 

According to DouxUdqpe Strauss- 
K p an. tttp French finance minister, 
tins is", the. first time the 'EU mem- 
bers of the G7 have acted in con- 
cert an such an issue. It implies 
that the countries might he willing 


to provide money for a “second line 
of defence" for South Korea, in 
addition to the money now being 
sought from the IMF. 

The European nations have felt 
■ditoHned a s the Asia crisis unrol- 
led. They did not contribute 
directly to the recent rescue pack- 
age for Indonesia, in which the US 
provided money alongside Indones- 
ia’s regional aides. 

Earlier this week, at a meeting to 
ifla»n« the crisis tQ Mwrrfla, EU 

members - were accorded only 
observer status. 

Their interest also reflects con- 
cern about the possible impact of 
the turmoil an Korean investment 


in Europe. Europe has attracted 
about glObn in investment, includ- 
ing projects which have been 
announced but not completed, 
notably the LG electronics complex 
in south Wales and a microchip 
plant under construction in Scot- 
land for Hyundai. 

The UK has been the biggest 
recipient, with about 60 per cent of 
the total 

Chang Choi, professor of interna- 
tional business at City University, 

said the bulk of Korean investment 
in Europe was carried out by the 
four largest chaebols - Samsung, 
LG, Daewoo, and Hyundai These 
h«d no trouble raising money over- 


seas and would not be affected by 
the difficulties in Korean financial 
market, he said. 

He added that smaller compa- 
nies. some of which had invested 
in the US, would be affected and 
their overseas investments could 
suffer. 

In France, the government 
remains outwardly sanguine about 
the impact of the Asian crisis on 
EU growth and the banking sys- 
tem. But in private it has become 
more prudent as the situation has 
worsened in South Korea. French 
banks have a high exposure in 
Korea but the country is neverthe- 
less considered relatively balanced. 


According to Bank of France sta- 
tistics, at the end of 1996 French 
banks had outstanding credits with 
South Korea to the tune of FFr48bn 
($L3bn). Romain Burnan d, of Pari- 
bas Capital Markets, was quoted by 
Agence France-Presse as estima- 
ting current French bank exposure 
in South Korea to be $9bn, two- 
thirds of it in the interbank mar- 
ket 

These figures compare with 
Bank of France end-year figures 
showing FFr43bn of exposure in 
China and FFi25bn in Thailan d. In 
addition, exposure topped 
FFrllibn in Hong Kong and 
FFr74bn in Japan. 


Malaysia 
to set up 
crisis 
‘council’ 


By James Kynge 
in Kuala Lumpur 

Malaysia will overhaul its 
system of government next 
month by setting up a new 
executive authority with 
more power than the cabinet 
to deal with the country's 
deepening economic crisis. 

Mahathir Mohamad, the 
prime minister, said yester- 
day the National Economic 
Action Council would be 
composed of key politicians 
and businessmen and have 
emergency powers. 

Observers said such pow- 
ers meant the council might 
rule virtually by decree, 
without seeking approval of 
the cabinet or parliament 
Dr Mahathir said the coun- 
cil would have to report to 
the cabinet “from time to 
time” on actions it had 
already taken. He did not 
give a date for the council's 
formation. 

He gave local journalists a 
partial list of ministers on 
the council but the name of 
Anwar Ibrahim, deputy 
prime minister and ftpap re 
minister, was conspicuously 
absent. 

He named Rafidah Aziz, 
minister of International 
trade and industry. Megat 
Junid, minis ter of domestic 
trade and consumer affair s, 
and Lfm Keng Yaik, mini at pt- 
of primary industries, as 

members. 

Omission of Mr Anwar, 
who is Dr Mahathir’s desig- 
nated successor and yet also 
his rival, may be a signal 
that the deputy prime minis- 
ter should exhibit more loy- 
alty to his boss if he hopes to 
be Included, foreign diplo- 
mats said. If he were left out, 
it would probably unde rmin e 
the confidence of the finan- 
cial community. 

Dr Mahathir said the coun- 
cil would launch a campaign 
to overcome the effects of 
the falling ringgit and the 
stock market's collapse. An 
official said one element in 
the campaign would be to 
intensify the drive to cut 
down on imports. 

Brokerage house econo- 
mists were generally wary of 
the planned council as they 
saw it as a way for Dr 
Mahathir to amass more 
power. 

Share prices fell during 
the day but a late concerted 
buying spree by government- 
linked Institutions drove the 
main index to close 4.4 per 
cent higher at 560.09. The 
ringgit recovered to around 
M$3.47 against the US dollar 
in late trade. 
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Microsoft 
fends off 
e-mail 


disclosure 


By Louise Keftoe 
in San Francisco 


Microsoft yesterday insisted 
that its defence against anti- 
trust charges remained 
intact, despite the Justice 
Department’s disclosure of 
internal company messages 
among 1 senior executives of 

the software company that 
raised new questions about 
its business practices. 

In court documents filed 
late on Thursday, anti-trust 
regulators quoted from elec- 
tronic mail written by Jim 
Allchin. a Microsoft senior 
vice president, saying that 
the company should “lever- 
age Windows” to win mar- 
ket share in the internet 
browser market 

“I don't understand how 
IE [Internet Explorer, Micro- 
sort’s browser program] is 
going to win.” Mr Allchin is 
quoted as saying in bis 
December 1996 message to 
Paul Maritz, now group vice 
president in charge of 
Microsoft’s largest busi- 
nesses. 

“The current path is sim- 
ply to copy everything that 
Netscape does packaging 
and product wise ... My con- 
dos ion is that we must 
leverage Windows more. 
Treating IE as Just an 
add-on to Windows ... is los- 
ing our biggest advantage 
Windows* market share. . . 
We should think first about 
an integrated solution - 
that is our strength.” 

The Justice Department 
said the internal message 
showed that Microsoft 
intended to use its Windows 
monopoly to win ground in 
the market for internet 
browsers. This is the central 
issue in the case against 
Microsoft Hie company is 
charged with forcing per- 
sonal computer manufactur- 
ers to choose Microsoft’s 
internet browser over those 
of competitors. 

Microsoft continued to 
insist yesterday that Inter- 
net Explorer bad been an 
“integrated part” of Win- 
dows since July 1995 when 
the first versions of Win- 
dows 95 were shipped to PC 
manufacturers. Bnt the Jus- 
tice Department said Mr All- 
cbin's message demon- 
strated that, contrary to 
Microsoft's statements, the 
company bad not regarded 
the browser as part of Win- 
dows as recently as last 
December. 

The latest Justice Depart- 
ment filings “do not address 
very much of our argu- 
ment.” Microsoft said. The 
“snippet” from Mr Allchin’s 
message “could be read to 
mean that IE is an inte- 
grated part of Windows and 
we should be playing this up 
in oar marketing.” 


Moscow seeks expanded Unscom in attempt to reduce US influence 


Russia presses advantage on Iraq 


By Laura Siftmr in New York 


Russia was expected 
yesterday to push for an 
expansion of the United 
Nations commission charged 
with dismantling Iraq’s 
weapons of mass destruction 
in an effort to diminis h U5 
influence over the disarma- 
ment body. 

fa as emergency meeting 
at the UN, 16 officials of the 
Special Commission 
(Unscom) were reviewing 
inspection efforts in Iraq 

and considering how to 

make their work more effec- 
tive. 

The meeting came as Pres- 
ident Bill Clinton called for 
continued vigilance against 
attempts by President Sad- 
dam Hussein to reconstitute 
his arsenal of weapons of 
mass destruction and as UN 
weapons inspectors returned 
to Baghdad a week after Mr 
Richard Butler, the Austra- 
lian chairman of Unscom, 
ordered their withdrawal 
when Iraq expelled Ameri- 
can members. 

Yevgeny Primakov. Rus- 
sian foreign minister, was 
instrumental in ending the 
23-day crisis by persuading 
Baghdad to reverse tts deci- 
sion and allow US inspectors 
to return. In exchange. 
Moscow pledged to hasten 
Unscom’s progress and work 
for the early lifting of sanc- 
tions. 

Washington insists it and 
the UN are not bound by any 



A UN weapons inspector gives a ‘V for victory 1 sign before re-entering Iraq 


deal made between Moscow 
and Baghdad. 

Russia and France are 
owed more than SlObn 
(£5.9bn) by Iraq and are keen 
to lift sanctions, including 
an embargo on oil exports, 
as soon as possible. 

One way to expedite the 
disarmament programme, 
says Moscow, would be to 
increase the number of 
inspectors on the ground in 
Iraq. Diplomats call this 
“levelling up" - raising the 
number and broadening 
membership of the disarma- 


ment team, currently com- 
prised of about 86 ins- 
pectors. 

Baghdad would welcome 
such a move as it claims 
Americans control Unscom 
and use it to carry out espio- 
nage and postpone the lifting 
of sanctions, in force since 
Iraq invaded Kuwait in 
August 1990. 

The US and Britain - 
which alone has backed 
Washington's bard line 
against Baghdad, including 
bolstering its forces in the 
Gulf - Insist sanctions will 


remain in force until 
Unscom certifies that Iraq 
has fully dismantled its 
chemical, biological and 
nuclear weapons and their 
production facilities. 

Gennady GatUov, Russia’s 
memb er of the disarmament 
commission, was also expec- 
ted yesterday to seek an end 
to investigations of missiles 
and nuclear weapons, which 
are handled by the Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy 
Agency. Washington has 
made it clear it would 
oppose such a move. 


The UN has accounted for 
817 of the 819 Scud missiles 
imported from the former 
Soviet Union. . ■ 

But UN inspectors suspect. 
Iraq has launched a pro- 
gramme for the domestic 
production of banned 
long-range missiles. 

It was unclear whether the 
Russian moves would find 
Support among co mmissi on, 
ers, who represent different 

countries and may not want 
to give the appearance of 

rewarding Iraq for provoking 

the crisis. 

UN and US officials fear 
the three- week suspension .of 
weapons inspections has 
given Iraq the chance to hide 
evidence, destroy monitoring 
equipment and produce toxic 
substances for biological 
weapons. 

• Mr Butler said he had 
authorised inspectors to con- 
duct their first investigation 
today. 

“The first job will be to 
assess the damage, to see 
what data we have lost, to 
see what we need to do to 
bring us back to where we 
were three weeks ago,” he 
said, adding that he would 
soon travel to Baghdad to 
discuss, among other things, 
access to sensitive sites. 

Before the crisis erupted 
last month Mr Butler had 
scheduled a trip to Iraq to 
discuss data on biological 
weapons and gain access to 
sites Iraqi officials insist are 
off-limits. 


New Delhi approves sweeping 
liberalisation of fuel prices 


By Mark Nicholson 
in New Delhi 


India’s government, though 
mired in a political crisis 
threatening its survival, has 
approved sweeping and long- 
awaited proposals to liberal- 
ise pricing and marketing of 
most petroleum products 
within five years. 

The United Front has 
agreed to a phased pro- 
gramme to dismantle India’s 
administered pricing mecha- 
nism, a network of con- 
trolled prices and cross-sub- 
sidies for most fiiels. and to 
lower significantly the 
duties on petrol products. 

Officials said they expec- 
ted the reforms, which 
require no legislation, to sur- 
vive India's political crisis. 
They would be jeopardised 
only if a new government 
decided to reverse the 
reforms. A senior official 
said: "It's through, it's now 
official policy." 

The moves are intended to 
shift India’s controlled 
hydrocarbon product prices 
to market -determined rates 


India edged closer to fresh 
elections yesterday after the 
United Front government 
rejected a Congress party 
ultimatum to expel one of 
its coalition members ' 
allegedly linked to the 1991 
killing oF Rajiv Gandhi, 
former Congress leader, 
Mark Nicholson writes. 

The HP’s defiance could 
mean Congress carrying out 
a threat to remove political 
support for the coalition, on 
which the minority UF 
depends. 

However, the UF delayed 
delivering a “formal” 


rejection of Congress' 
ultimatum until later this 
weekend - apparently 
designed to boy time for a 
possible compromise or 
Congress climbdown. 

The row erupted over an 
official inquiry into the 
killing of Mr Gandhi. It 
claimed theDravida 
Munnetra Kazhagam, a 
member party of the UF, 
had fostered links with the 
Tamil Tigers, tiie Sri 
ijntan guerrilla group, 
before the assassination. 
India blames a Tiger suicide 
bomber for the killing. 


for consumers by 2002. They 
represent the most signifi- 
cant liberalisation yet of 
India's oil and gas sector, 
among the industries least 
affected by India’s six-year- 
old economic reforms. 

Price liberalisation has 
been delayed by political 
sensitivities surrounding 
fuel subsidies, semi as vital 
for India's poor. 

The reforms would permit 
private and foreign compa- 


nies for the first time to 
import and market a wide 
range of petrol products, and 
are intended to draw foreign 
and private investment into 
what is mostly a state 
monopoly. 

Prices of some products, 
including naphtha, paraffin 
wax, bitumen and fuel oil 
were decontrolled with 
immediate effect, according 
to a government spokesman. 
Import tariffs for most prod- 


ucts would also be cut 
within five years to average 
levels of 0-15 per cent, 
depending cm the item, from 
present rates of 25-35 per 
cent. 

Some subsidies would 
remain, but be cut. On kero- 
sene, a popular cooking fuel, 
subsidies would fall to 33 per 
cent of the import price by 
2002 from 70-75 per cent at 
present 

Those on liquefied petro- 
leum gas, also used for cook- 
ing in India, would fall to 15 
per cent after five years from 
40 per cent 

Controlled pricing formu- 
lae affecting Indian oO refin- 
ers would also be reformed 
under the moves. Under the 
current “cost-plus" arrange- 
ments. refiners are reim- 
bursed for production costs 
by the government and 
given a mark-up of 12-15 per 
cent on their refined prod- 
uct 

The reforms would abolish 
this me chanis m and lead to 
refiners being paid interna- 
tional prices for their crude 
oil. 


EMU - IN OR OUT 


| preparation is the keyT 


The advent of a single currency is without 
doubt the most dramatic economic change 
for European industry this century. The 
implications are immense and the insurance 
companies who will benefit most are those 
who are currently thinking about the strategic 
impact of EMU and incorporating it into their 
business strategy NOW. 


EMU & the Insurance Industry 

Geraldine Pollock 

with contribution from Ernst & Young, 
Management Consultancy Services 


This new report from FT Finance is the ONLY 
report covering the practical implications of 
EMU for the insurance industry. 

It also includes checklists to enable companies 
to identify areas of potential impact and plan 
accordingly, incorporating information systems 
and strategies. 


If you do not react in time, 
the consequences for your 
company ere poten tia lly 
devastating-. 


□ market share lost to better 
prepared competitors 

□ bad positioning for future 
strategic alliances 

□ missed opportunities in 
developing new business 
cross-border 

□ loss of existing customers 
to new competitors 

□ IT systems which are not 
flexible enough to cope 


FT 


This new report from FT Finance is a unique 
and inc&spensable point of reference in the 
countdown to the single currency. 
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OECD treaty 
clamps down on 
company bribes 


By Andrew Jack in Paris 


The world’s leading 
industrial nations yesterday 
approved a treaty which will 
make it a criminal offence 
for companies to bribe for- 
eign officials, although some 
stronger proposals under dis- 
cussion were diluted. 

Meeting into the early 
hours yesterday after three 
days of talks aimed at resolv- 
ing a series of outstanding 
conflicts, negotiators for the 
Paris-based Organisation for 
Economic Co-operation and 
Development approved a 
seven-page text that should 
be signed on December 17. 

The treaty calls for “effec- 
tive, proportionate and dis- 
suasive” penalties against 
individuals who “offer, 
promise or give any undue 
pecuniary or other advan- 
tage” to retain or obtain 
business or other advantage. 

Its definition of public offi- 
cials includes elected or 
appointed officials to legisla- 
tive. administrative or judi- 
cial positions; employees of 
public agencies or compa- 
nies; and those who work lor 
international organisations. 

However, in the final 
diluted text bribery of repre- 
sentatives of political parties 
has not been included fol- 
lowing objections from a 
number of countries. A 
working party is expected to 
consider the issue next year. 

The treaty's approach to 
sanctions has also been 
watered down from the 
recommendations sought by 
some negotiators, with pen- 
alties demanded only in line 
with whatever each coun- 


try’s domestic law imposes. 
It says they conld Include 
extradition and deprivation 
of liberty for individuals. 

It also calls on signatories 
to introduce tougher finan- 
cial reporting, auditing and 
disclosure rules where neces- 
sary to avoid companies' 
concealment of bribery. 

The convention will come 
Into force two months after 
five countries out of 10 with 
the largest exports, and 
which represent at least 60 


Bribery of 
representatives 
of political 
parties has not 
been included 


per cent of total exports, 
bave deposited the instru- 
ments for ratifying its 
demands. 

The US, which has been 
stepping up diplomatic pres- 
sure for comprehensive and 
tough sanctions to be Imple- 
mented, agreed to ratify the 
convention even though it 
fell short of some of its 
expectations. 

Officials -stressed the 
criminal isation of bribe- 
givers was only one of a 
number of international 
steps under way in the fight 
against corruption. 

Other measures approved 
in principle by OECD states 
earlier this year and which 
should lead to new regula- 
tions include accounting, 
public procurement and the 
tax treatment of bribes. 


Buenos 

Aires 

bombing 

clues 


By Ken Warn 
in Buenos Aires 


Argentine investigators are 
reporting progress in the 
long-stalled probe into the 
July 1994 bombing of the 
AttOA Jewish community 
centre in Buenos Aires, in 
which 86 people died. 

The latest leads appear to 
strengthen the hypothesis 
that Buenos Aires provincial 
police officers helped carry 
oat the attack, which has - 
proved acutely embarrass- 
ing to sections of Argen- ' 
tina’s political establish- 
ment. 

Lack of progress in the 
case, and in the 1992 bomb- 
ing of Israel’s Bnenos Aires 
embassy, which killed 29 
people, has angered the 
local Jewish community and 
damaged relations with the 
government Israeli officials 
Say they have no doubt Iran 
was involved in both 
attacks. 

One fresh line of inquiry 
is focusing on the “money 
trail” connected with the 
A MIA blast. Prosecutors 
have asked for help from the 
US. Brazil and Germany in 
tracking funds. 

The move follows the 
release by a congressional 
committee of what it claims 
is new evidence concerning 
the financial affairs of Joan 
Jose RibeLti, one of four 
police officers under arrest 
on charges of providing the 
van used in the bombing. 

The committee said it bad 
seen documents showing 
that Mr Bibelli’s father, a 
former railway worker then 
in his late 80s, gave each of 
his five children $500,000 
one week before the blast. 
Hie KL5m, it is alleged, was 
then passed on to Mr RIbelll 
in a possible operation to 
launder payment for the 
attack. Mr Ribelli protests 
Ids innocence, while bis law- 
yer has refused to comment 
on the source of the funds. 

“One has got to be cau- 
tions, bat this definitely 
looks like an advance in the 
investigation," said Bogelio 
Cychowolski, setfretary of 
the DAIA Jewish-Ai-gentine 
um brell a organisation, and 
a lawyer in the case. 

■ Investigators also believe 
an ex-Iranian agent living in 
the US. who has already 
assisted in the inquiry, is 
ready to reveal fresh infor- 
mation about the alleged 
Iranian connection. Iranian 
Officials have always denied 
any involvement 

The scandal-prone provin- 
cial police force is proving 
an Achilles' heel for 
Eduardo Dutiable, governor 
of Bnenos Aires province, in 
his bid to win the ruling 
Peronist party’s presidential 
nomi n atio n for 1999. when 
President Carlos Menem 
most stand down. 

Despite repeated purges of 
their ranks, police officers 
are regularly accused of 
links with organised crime, 
and running illegal gam- 
bling rings and extortion 
rackets. 


NEWS DIGEST 


Rouble comes 
under pressure 


to 


Sergei Dubinin, head of the Russian cental ^ntwanied 
yesterday that foreign investors had withdrawn ^ fro 
the government debt market overtire past fe^a weess. 
putting pressure on the rouble- “The next seven to 10 
days will be decisive," he said- a . . 

Mr Dubinin said 1 he central hank had been intervening 
heavily to support the rouble, running down ite 
international reserves in fee process. He said Russia s 
foreign exchange and gold reserves currently amounted 
$2i.5bn (£12.7bn). implying the bank had spent $U£>n fa 
the currency market since November 10. But Mr Dubinin 
added he did not see any need to increase the banK s 
refinancing rate from its current level of 28 per cent. 

The rouble has come antler mounting pressure after tne 
financial turmoil in the Asian financial markets. 

Peter B noue , economist at the Moscow office of 
Brunswick Capital Asset Management, said: “There is a 
concern that if foreigners decide to take their money out 
of the GKO [Treasury-bill] market and convert roubles 
into foreign exchange there will be a run on foreign 
reserves. There is about J20bn-S25bn of foreign money m 
the debt market and if it all goes home they will not be 
able to cover it” John ThamhiU. Moscow 


CSU CONGRESS 


Stoiber warns on euro 

Rdrmmri Stoiber, Bavaria’s influential premier, yesterday 
insisted that the euro must be a hard currency and that 
mooting the convergence criteria of the 1992 Maastricht 
Treaty must take precedence over the timetable for 
starting the planned European single currency fa 1999. 

Opening the annual congress of Bavaria's Christian 
Social Union (CSU), Mr Stoiber attacked the European 
Commission and Germany’s opposition Social Democrat 
p art y and did not spare the Christian Democratic Union 
(CDU) of Helmut KohL the chancellor, from critidsm- 

Mr Stoiber’s 115-mfaute speech was a rhetorical tour de 
force that won a standing ovation of 2 minutes 25 seconds, 
long by German standards. Although he declared the CSU 
was not against the single currency, his call for a hard 
euro, and the support he was given, put pressure on Mr 
KohL the Bundesbank as well as Tbeo Waigel, Bonn 
finance mtnisftT and CSU leader, not to bend the rules for 
other countries next year when the founder members of 
Emu are selected. Peter Norman. Munich 


GERMAN TRADE 


Surplus reaches fresh peak 


Germany’s trade surplus broke post-unification records in 
the nine months to September, as strong export growth 
continued to outpace weak domestic activity, official 
figures indicated yesterday. 

The merchandise trade surplus widened to DM93.9bn 
(S54bn/£32bn) in the first three quarters of 1997, the 
federal statistics office said. That compared with 
DM69.4bn fa the same period a year before, fa September 
alone, the trade surplus was DM14.8bn - against DM8.6bn 
In August and DM&5bn fa September a year earlier. 

The figures hi g hli g hted how export growth, encouraged 
by D-Mark weakness and strong economic growth 
elsewhere in the world, continues to power Germany’s 
recovery, fa the first nine months exports rose 12.9 per 
cent to DM647 .2bn while Imports climbed 95 per cent to 
DM553u!bn. Ralph Atkins. Barm 


RACE TEST CASE, 


Teacher settles out of court 


The out-of-court settlement of a crucial test case appeared 
yesterday to have narrowly averted the prospect of a US 
Supreme Court, ruling that could have struck a fresh body 
blow to affirmative action in favour of racial minorities. 

The court whose recent thinking has been 
unsympathetic to the idea of preference based on gender 
or race, had been due at the beginning of next year to 
start hearing arguments in the so-called Piscataway case 
involving a white teacher who was laid off from a school 
in New Jersey. 

The teacher, Sharon Taxman, complained that she lost 
her job in 1989 while a black colleague with similar 
qualifications was retained. She was rehired in 1 99^ and 
awarded $144,000 (£85,207) in back pay by a federal court 
in 1993, but the school board had appealed against the 
latter decision. The board finally agreed to a $433,500 
settlement with help from the Black Leadership Forum, a 
civil rights coalition- Bruce Clark. Washington 


TEHRAN 


Rally supports supreme leader 

Hundreds of Iranians staged a rally yesterday at Tehran 
University to denounce a shia cleric's challenge to 
Ayatollah Ali Khamenei, the supreme leader. 

Ayatollah Hosseto Ali Montazeri has come under attack 
this week for comments criticising Mr Khamenei which 
seem to put in doubt the legitimacy of the rule of supreme 
jurist, which Mr Khamenei occupies. Mr Montazeri once 
a designated successor to the late Ayatollah Ruhollah 
Khomeini was sacked in 1988 following remarks 
criticising Mr Khomeini’s harsh treatment of dissidents. 

Mr Montazeri’s comments, reportedly calling on the 

supreme leader to “supervise" rather than “rule,” are a 
manifestation of rising calls for openness and democracy 
following the May presidential election of moderate cleric 
M oh a mme d Khatami. Roula Shalaf. London 


PORTUGUESE POLITICS 


Deputy prime minister resigns 

Portugal’s Socialist government was dealt a blow 
yesterday by the resignation of its deputy premier and 
defence minister, Antfinio Vitorino, over a tax peccadillo 

His decision to quit over an alleged failure to pay 
Es350,ooo ($2.000/£1,170) in tax on a property purchase 
eight years ago seta a demanding standard for public 
officials, in keeping with a government crackdown on tax 
evasion. 

The loss of Mr Vitorino. 40. a. respected political 
str ategis t, is a serious setback for the minority 
government. He was a close collaborator of Antonio 
Guteres, fee prime minister, and played a leading role in 
fee Socialist party's return to government in 1995 alter a 
decade in opposition. ftter Wise, Lisbon 


PAKISTAN 


PM relents over impeachment 


A week-long crisis faring Nawaz Sharif, the Pakistani 
prime minister, showed signs of easing yesterday a day 
after fee country’s top army general intervened. General 
Jehangir Karamat, chief of staff, was yesterday named bv 
senior officials and Pakistani newspapers as the man who 
convinced Mr Sharif to retreat from plans to impeach 
Farooq Leghari, the president 
A proposed new law to tighten the parliament’s grip 
over fee judiciary, by giving it fee right to summon 
judges who had allegedly shown disrespect to the 
parliament, was also delayed indefinitely. Hie two steps 
were set to worsen Mr Sbarffs already strained relations 

with Mr Leghari. Mr Sharif is faring charges of contempt 

before the supreme court, for remarks about the judiciary 
Mr Sharif could be disqualified from the parliament if 
found guilty. Farhan Bokbari. Islamabad 
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Probe of share-support operation during Distillers takeover due next week 

Guinness report mutes criticism 


By John Wffiman, John ■' 
Mason and Chy Karris 

The official report into the 
Guinness affair will make 
limited explicit criticisms of 
the .individuals involved 
when it Is published on 
Thursday, just over 31 years 
after the Department of 
Trade and Industry , inspec- 
tors began their inquiry. 

The inspectors’ report into 
the takeover of Distillers’ 
Company in 1986 concludes 
that the share support opera- 
tion that gave Guinness vic- 
tory was common practice in 
the City of London at the 
time. 

The report is written as a 


Straight narrative- of events, 
which CSty practitioners will 
See as a liawmfag fwrttehrnant 

of the behaviour of the par- 
ticipants. “Nobody escapes 

li ghtly ,” said rmt> whn hag • 

seen the report 
But the savage condemna- 
tion of prominent Guinness 
advisers in the first draft, 
leaked to a* Sunday newspa- 
per in 1992, is now much less 
explicit “It doesn't set out to . 
criticise anyone except for 
saying many of them failed 
to tell the truth," said 
another observer. 

The Share ramping 

operation led to the convic- 
tion of Ernest Saunders, for- 
mer managing director of 


Guinness, and three . other 
p mmfrinnt b usjUflSS figures.. 
Aithnngh all other prosecu- 
tions ' later failed, the 
response of the authorities is 
widely credited as having, 
p r o mp t e d a dean-up in cor- 
porate behaviour. ' 

The inspectors were 
appointed on November 24 
1986 amid growing rumours 
that the company had suc- 
ceeded in its bid for Distill- 
ers’ by an illegal operation 
to boost its share price. 

The alter na t i ve bid from 
Argyll the retailing chain, 
was worth more in cash 
toms but the Guinness com- 
bination of shares and cash 
triumphed. 


The first draft of their 
report' criticised Guinness 
advisers and investors who 
bought the shares in return 
for indemnities to cover any 
subsequent losses if the 
share price foil. It also 
referred to evasions and 
untruths in evidence given 
to them by particular wit- 


But the final draft, to be 
published four years after 
the last, criminal prosecu- 
tion, b ay been considerably 
ehfliig Bd Mr Saunders comes 
in for particular criticism in 
the conclusions. But the 
report is now offered as a 
historical account to throw 
light on a murky period. 


leaving readers to make 
many of their own judg- 
ments. 

The investigation, carried 
out by David Donaldson, a 
lawyer, and lan Watt, a char- 
tered accountant, has cost 
£3.15m ($5 ,32m). trade minis- 
ter Lord Simon said this 
week. 

Relevant sections of the 
final draft have been sent to 
those named in the report 
who could still seek through 
the courts a further delay to 
publication. However, it is 
understood that none of the 
main protagonists TTTtpnric to 
ehanmg p its findings. “It’s 
all history now,” said one 
leading participant 


Farmers 
face EU 
cut in 
profits 
harvest 

F armers in Britain are 
facing tough times. 
Their incomes are 
dropping sharply, the “mad 
cow” crisis is still hurting 
many of pnd the struc- 
ture of European Union form 
subsidies is set for a big 
shake-up. 

Agrochemical companies 
making fertiliser, herbicides 
and pesticides are hurting 
already because the prices 
they can extract from form- 
ers have fallen. Those mak- 
ing agricultural machinery 
will find customers more 
reluctant to buy. 

A recent survey of net 
form incomes in England, 
carried out by accountancy 
firm Deloitte A Touche, 
suggested that profits from 
the 1996 harvest bad . fallen 
by 25 per cent, and that a 
quarter of the form er s sur- 
veyed were losing money. - It 
believes profits from tbfa 
year’s crop are Hkely to foil 
by a further half. 

The blame can be put 
almost entirely an two fac- 
tors: the strength of the 
pound, which has reduced 
the value in starting of EU 
subsidies, mid the level of 
prices for crops that are 



traded freely. After some 
years of rising profits, when 
the pound was faffing , this 
year’s' reversal is likely to 
put fanners back where they 
were before sterling’s exit 
from the European exchange 

rate ranrhOTiigm in 19 99 Any 
recovery depends largely on 
what happens to sterling, 
especially after other Euro- 
pean countries join a single 
currency. 

Farmers are remarkably 
resilient. The last significant 
reform. of the Ell’s Common 
Agricultural Policy, in 1992, 
had been expected to hurt 
badly. Because of steading's 
collapse, however, they went 
on to enjoy three years of 
sharply rising profits. But 
nan they survive the coming 
changes so wen? 

This summer the. Euro- 


pean C ommissi on put for- 
ward its Agenda 2000 plan 
for reforming the much 
criticised GAP. The aim is to 
make European fanning 
comp etiti ve with the rest of 
the world. 

. That involves cutting the 
artificially high support 
prices maintained in the EU 

- by 10 per cent for milk, 20 
per cent for cereals and 30 
per cent for beef - and bring- 
ing them closer to world lev- 
els. Moreover, if the EU is to 
comply with world trade 
rules, remaining subsidies 
must no longer be finfcpa to 
particular crops. That has 
happened already in the US 

- where a law passed last 
year was dubbed the “free- 
dom to form” bill - and is 
planned also under Agenda 
2000 through a flat rate of 


arable aid payments regard- 
less of crop, except for 
pulses. 

UK agriculture has not 
been exposed to world prices 
since the last century. In 
more recent years, especially 
since the UK joined the CAP, 
subsidies have driven form- 
ers' decisions about what 
they produce. Who would 
grow linseed but for the £250 
a tonne subsidy it carries? 

With production-linked 
subsidies gone, farmers must 
“look to those crops where 
they can . compete on world 
markets”, says Simon Ward, 
at land agent Bid wells. His 
colleague Peter Day agrees. 
“We can’t beat the Tanks at 
growing soya. We can beat 
the Yanks at growing wheat. 
We must start playing to our 
str engths.” 


The prospect of price cuts 
of up to 30 per cent for their 
products might be expected 
to have a severe effect on 
formers’ incomes. “No one 
can lace a halving [of prof- 
its] and a 30 per cent drop in 
sales prices with equanim- 
ity,” says Peter Johnson, 
chief executive of Broadoak 
Farming, which forms more 
than 20.000 ha. 

But the Agenda 2000 plan 
provides for direct payments 
to compensate farmers for 
cuts in s upp o rt prices and, 
taken overall. CAP reform 
could have little effect on 
form profits — meaning that 
the European taxpayer 
will get no relief from the 
burden of the agriculture 
budget. 

. Maggie Urry 


Conservatives suffer 
severe election blow 


By Robert Poston, 

Pofttad Editor 

William Hague’s ' hopes of 
leading a revival of the Con- 
servative party received 
twin setbacks yesterday with 
the revival of open war 
between sector members of 
the opposition party and a 
devastat i ng election defeat. 

Mr Hague, John Major's 
successor as party leader, 
had hoped to deflect atten- 
tion from the loss of the for- 
mer Conservative stronghold 
of Winchester to the pro- 
European Liberal Demo- 
crats. His method was to 
expel a Conservative MP 
from the parliamentary 


Peter Temple-Morris, a 
leading pro-European, had 
for weeks been deploring Mr 
Hague’s policy of opposing 
sterling's membership of 
Emu for at least 10 years. 
But at the end of last month 
he decided against defecting 
to the governing Labour 
party. 

Nevertheless, Mr Hague; 
felt that a statement Issued 
by Mr TempIe-McEris earlier 
this week, which said that 
be could not stand as a Con- 
servative at the next election, 
without a change in the Emu 


WINCHESTER 

Liberal Democrat 37,006 

Conservative .... 15,450 

Labour 944 

Majority: 27,556 Turnout 65% 
Lib Dem majority in May gen- 
eral election was 2 
State of parties In House of 
Commons unchanged by the 
result: Labour retains large 
majority overall other parties 


policy, was “too disloyal to 
ignore" according to a party 
official 

The decision . to expel Mr 
Temple-Morris was attacked 
immediately by Michael 
Heseltine, a pro-European 
who served as a cabinet min- 
ister under Margaret 
Thatcher in the 1980s and 
was deputy prime minister 
to Mr Major. There was “no 
reason” for the expulsion, 
and it was .“unwise”, Mr 
Hesetttme said. 

Mr Temple-Morris said Mr 
Hague’s actions were “quite 
over the top". He retaliated 
by announcing that he was 
quitting the Conservative 
party to sit on Labour's 
benches in the House of 
Commons as an Independent 
One Nation Conservative. 

“I am delighted to be able 


to support Tony Blair’s 
efforts to build a new 
Britain,” he said. However 
he did not want to join the 
Labour party. 

“He will be more than wel- 
come to sit on our benches 
and would be more than wel- 
come if at a later date he 
chose to go the whole way," 
a senior Labour official said. 
Tony Blair, the prime minis- 
ter. described Mr Temple- 
Morris as “highly respected". 

Mr Heseltine said that the 
lesson of the Winchester 
by-election was that Mr 
Hague’s decision to move the 
party in a Eurosceptic direc- 
tion had yielded no divi- 
dends. 

The Liberal Democrats, 
the most pro-European of 
the main parties, recorded a 
higher voting share at 68 per 
cent in Winchester than for 
any election they had con- 
tested since 1945. 

It was a particular satis- 
faction for their candidate, 
Mark Oaten, who had won 
the seat by just two votes 
from a former Conservative 
minister in the May general 
election. The contest was re- 
run after legal action by the 
Conservative candidate, who 
alleged that the original 
result was unsound. 


Irish ministers 
to ease transfer 
of prisoners 


By John Kampfher 
In Luxembourg 

The government of the 
Republic of Ireland has 
agreed to introduce legisla- 
tion allowing prisoners sen- 
tenced to life in the UK to 
serve the identical term in 
Ireland, a move that would 
pave the way for more pris- 
oner transfers from Britain. 

Bertie Ahern, the Irish 
prime minister, yesterday 
informed Tony Blair, his UK 
counterpart, about the 
change which was agreed by 
the Irish cabinet this week. 

The new law wiO allow the 
Irish government to guaran- 
tee Britain that any prisoner 
sentenced to the British 
maximum of 90 years would 
serve their full term in the 
Republic Ireland. The maxi- 
mum in Ireland is 20 years. 

The latest confidence- 
building measure by the two 
governments has come at a 
time of renewed optimism 
about the Northern Ireland 
peace talks. 

During his 20-mmute dis- 
cussion with Mr Blair, on 
the fringes of the European 


Union employment summit 
in Luxembourg, Mr Ahern 
said he detected a new readi- 
ness by the pro-British 
Ulster Unionist party to 
“engage" with the govern- 
ment of the republic. 

A meeting in London on 
Thursday between Mr Ahem 
and David Trimble, leader of 
the Ulster Unionists party, 
was hailed as ground- 
breaking by both sides. 

Mr Ahern told Mr Blair he 
had assured Mr Trimble that 
the Irish government was 
willing to look at articles 
two and three of its constitu- 
tion - setting out claims to 
the whole island of Ireland - 
as part of a “balanced consti- 
tutional accommodation” at 
thp pnri of the talks. 

They also discussed Mr 
Blair’s plans to receive 
Gerry Adams, president of 
Sinn F§in, in Downing 
Street, as well as a decision 
to transfer 500 soldiers from 
Northern Ireland back to 
England. The first 250 of the 
soldiers from the Third Bat- 
talion. the Parachute Regi- 
ment, left Northern Ireland 
yesterday. 


Watchdog’s fee bark is no surprise 


By Andrew Taylor, day 
Harris and Jane Martinson 

The Office of Fair Trading’s 
assault on what it su spects 
is a cosy cartel in underwrit- 
ing foes should come as no 
surprise. 

John Bridgeman, director- 
general of fair trading, has 
been rattling his 'sabre for 
months about fees charged 
by financial institutions and 
investment banks for under- 
writing share Issues. On 
Thursday he launched a 
Monopolies and Mergers 
Coim" 1 * 0 * 5 **”! investigation.' - 

Mr Bridgeman accepted 
that some innovations bad 
been introduced since a 
report from the Office of Fair 
Trading in 1995, but stressed 
that these “not gone for 
enough". He said: “1 remain - 


concerned that competition 
is networking effe c ti vely in 
this market" Standard foes 
had been charged in at least 
50 per cent 'of 60 rights 
issues since October 1996. 

“In spite of scone tendering 
for sub-underwriting, the 
feetf charged allowed sub- 
underwriters to make sub- 
stantial profits over and 
above what might be 
regarded as reasonable.” In a 
number of cases, tendering 
bad been restricted to only a 
"part of the total underwrit 
lag, diluting possible 
savings. 

Traditionally, UK compa- 
files have been charged 2 per 
cent of the money they raise 
from new issues. The lead 
underwriter takes 0.5 per 
. cent and the stockbroker 
q. 25 per cent, with the 


remaining 1.25 per cent 
shared by institutional sub- 
underwriters, who in many 
cases are shareholders. 

Bnf institutions that 
the OFT had not given suffi- 
cient credence to the prog- 
ress that had been n-iarlft- 
!n the vanguard of recent 
measures has been Schra- 
ders, which Iasi month put 
the sub-underwriting far all 
of a £125 iq ($2llm) rights 
.issue for housebufido* Berke- 
ley out to tender. The sew 
shares were offered at a sub- 
stantial 26 per cent discount 
to the market price to reduce 
the risk to the sub-under- 
writers, which cut tbefr com- 
mission ftn m the ti ff™! l-ss 
per cent to- 03 per cent sav- 
trig Berkeley El-im. 

' Advisers have tradition- 
ally .counselled that dis- 


counts on new share issues 
be limited to between 10 per 
cent and 15 per cent of the 
current market price. 

Mr Bridgeman has 
suggested discounts could 
widen to between 30 per cent 
and 40 per cent, reducing the 
risk to underwriters that 
they would be left with 
unwanted shares, hi return 
for lower risk, underwriters 
would be able to offer lower 
foes- in an open auction. 

Schraders previously used 
the tender process to sub- 
imderwrlte part of a £222m 
rights issue in 1996 for 
Stakis. The hotel group 
gained from the reduced 
commissions, passed cm pro- 
rata by the bank. 

Mr Bridgeman also ques- 
tions whether an underwrit- 
ten issue Is always the best 


value for money. Alternative 
methods for raising equity, 
to be investigated by the 
Monopolies and Mergers 
Commissi on, include the US 
system of book-building. Pri- 
cing of new shares under 
this method is tested in a 
tends* open to aD potential 
investors, not just to exist- 
ing shareholders, who have 
no pre-emption rights, 
unlike in Britain. The object 
Is to get the highest price for 
the new shares, rather than 
discounting them against 
the previous market price to 
ensure a take-up. 

Some UK institutions, 
however, argue that book- 
building causes higher issu- 
ing costs, eves though tire 
company might benefit from 
a higher price for new 
shares. 


Emu ‘will 

boost 

rivalry 

among 

banks 9 


By George Gr aha m, 

Banking Ecfitor 

Howard Davies, of 

the Financial Services 
Authority, yesterday 
warned banks against com- 
placency about the 
increased competition that 
is likely to follow European 
monetary union. 

The authority is the new 
integrated regulator for the 
City of London. 

Mr Davies said the intro- 
duction of the single cur- 
rency would bring extra cost 
pressures as banks faced the 
expense of adapting their 
systems with few prospects 
for offsetting revenue gains 
in the short terra. 

Emu would also make it 
easier for foreign banka to 
challenge the dominant 
national banks, increasing 
cross-border competition. 

But Mr Davies warned 
that some banks appeared to 
believe sheer customer iner- 
tia would enable them to 
s u r vive this increased com- 
petition. 

“I’m personally never 
very happy when I hear a 
bank say its fundamental 
forward s tr ateg y is based on 
the tirnato conservatism of 
its customers,” he warned. 

Speaking yesterday at an 
financial Times conference 
on European economic and 
monetary union, he the 
single currency would 
change the competitive 
playing field for European 
banks. 

Some, especially in coun- 
tries with high interest 
rates, would earn far less on 
their customers’ interest- 
free deposits as rates con- 
verge across the euro area. 

Harmonisation of manda- 
tory reserve requirements 
would also reduce the com- 
petitive advantage of hanks 
in countries with low 
reserve ratios. 

Other hanks would suffer 
a considerable loss of reve- 
nue on foreign exchange 
trailing in European curren- 
cies. 

“It is a matter of concern 
for us that some basks have 
told ns they intend to com- 
pensate for the loss of intra- 
European foreign exchange 
trading revenues by build- 
ing up their trading tn east 
cm European and other 
exotic currencies, " he said. 

Itijnhard van Tets, board 
member of ABN-Amro, the 
Netherlands-based bank, 
agreed that the euro was 
proving an Important cata- 
lyst to the re struc t ur ing of 
the financial services indus- 
try in Burupe. However, he 
said that pressure cm profits 
would slow down the pace of 
consolidation. 


UK NEWS DIGEST 


Unions to back 
works councils 

Trade unions will warn the government today that they 
intend to support the European Union’s proposal to estab- 
lish by law information and consultation works councils 
in all companies across the EU including the UK, a mea- 
sure to which Tony Blair, the prime minister, has already 
expressed exposition. 

John Mariks, general secretary of the Trades Union 
Congress, will say at a union conference in London: “We 
should not in this country be nervous about proposals for 
a basic right for workers to information and consultation. 
Why should two such simple principles be a burden on 
business when they are essential components of any good 
business, or public or voluntary organisation?" 

Mr Monks wfll add that there is no point in the UK sign- 
ing up to the EXTs social chapter “if every effort is 
made to stop any further use of it”. Robert Taylor 

M TAMURA HINCHLEY 


Scots electronics factory to close 

A Tamara Hinchley electronics factory in Cumbernauld, 
central Scotland, is to close early next year, the company 
announced yesterday. Tamura Hinchley was set up in the 
1980s as a joint venture between Tamura of Japan and 
Cambridge Electronics of the UK. The closure will lead to 
the loss of 100 jobs. 

Danny Evans, director of personnel at Tamura Hinchley 
said: “As a direct result of factors affecting our competi- 
tiveness, we are no longer able to compete effectively 
with Far East suppliers and have been forced to review 
our UK manufacturing policy.” 

■ CITY REGULATION 


Share dealer fined heavily 

City regulators yesterday imposed another record fine on 
a penny share dealer and closed the company. Fimbra, the 
brokers’ self-regulatory organisation which has now been 
folded into the Personal Investment Authority, ordered 
London Corporate Securities to pay a fine of £350.000 
GF59L500) and £69,175 in costs. By suspending the compa- 
ny’s Fimbra membership, the regulators in effect put it 
out of business. 

London Corporate Securities is the fourth dealer spe- 
cialising in penny shares to have felt Fimbra’s wrath in 
recent months. The regulator has also fined Danesfield 
Securities, City Equities and Park Equities, which subse- 
quently went into administration. George Graham 

REPETITIVE STRAIN INJURY 


Bank staff set for test case 

A test case in which part-time bank workers are suing 
HSBC’s Midland Bank offshoot for repetitive strain inju- 
ries allegedly caused by processing cheques under pres- 
sure will start in a London court on Monday. 

The case is being widely followed by lawyers and the 
insurance industry because it involves “diffuse" SSL 
where the injuries suffered are particularly difficult to 
identify. 

Legal problems over diffuse RSI claims - as apposed to 
those involving specific injuries - means that no previous 
cases have succeeded in a British court The five workers, 
backed by the banking trade union Bifu, all worked at 
Midland Bank’s processing centre in Frimley to the 
south-west of London. Their work involved processing 
cheques an d other information into computers against 
strict time limits. John Mason 

CREU7ZFELDT-JAKOB DISEASE 


Coma patient dies after four years 

A suspected victim of the new variant of Creutzfeldt- 
Jakob disease, which is linked to BSE in cattle, died in 
hospital yesterday. Vicky Itimmer, 20, had been tn a coma 
for four years - an unusually long time for CJD. Her body 
is to be moved from hospital for a post-mortem examina- 
tion at the government's CJD surveffiance unit in Scot- 
land. 

Vicky's family and friends believed that she had been 
infected by eating BSE-infected beefburgers in the 1980s- 
The government did not acknowledge the probable link 
between BSE and CJD until March 1996. CItoe Cookson 
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Crack in the rice bowl 


Saturday November 22 1997 


The curse of 


Peter Montagnon says Asian governments must clear away a lot 
of dead wood before the region regains its attraction for investors 


contagion 


T here was an unusual 
air of slapstick com- 
edy at this year's 
International Mone- 
tary Fund meeting' In 
Hong Kong as the insults flew 
between Mohamad Mahathir, 
Malaysia's prime minister, and 
George Soros, the US financier. 

Though Malaysia’s economic 
problems are deeply serious, the 
country is small enough to have 
little effect on the global econ- 
omy. So ringside spectators could 
afford to sit back and enjoy Dr 
Mahathir's strident denunciation 
of Mr Soros for the damage he 
and his fellow currency specula- 
tors were supposedly Inflicting 
on Asia. 

Now that the Asian crisis has 
spread to South Korea, the smiles 
have disappeared. Korea's econ- 
omy Is the Ilth largest in the 
world and its banks are big par- 
ticipants in tbe international 
money market Korea's place in 
the global economy means its 
fate really does count 
World economic policymakers 
have been forced to take the 
Asian crisis seriously. Prompted 

by the hanking fail ures and eco- 
nomic stagnation enveloping 
Japan as well, they have dropped 
their view of the problem as 
merely a temporary blip. 

Stockmarket investors, who 
have seen their Asian holdings 
nosedive this year, must ask 
themselves whether this realisa- 
tion of the seriousness of the cri- 
sis is good or bad. 

On the one band, the attention 
Asia is receiving from top indus- 
trial countries indicates a degree 
of alarm that can only make pri- 
vate investors anxious. European 
governments that had spumed 
Thailand's requests for 
short-term credit are now anx- 
ious to help, and the US has 
made no secret of its concern. 

On the other hand, it is just 
possible that a strict dose of IMF 
medicine could be enough to turn 
the situation around. 

The precedent for that is the 
Mexican rescue of early 1995. 


After the extraordinary 
gyrations in Asian markets over 
the past few days, the end of the 
week brought a little respite for 
stock markets across tbe globe. 
Behind the more optimistic 
mood was the apparent readi- 
ness of the Japanese to consider 
injecting public funds into their 
ailing banking system. At the 
same time South Korea has 
finall y showed itself willing to 
go cap in band to tbe Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund. Yet the 
risks in Asia are still potentially 
very serious for the rest of the 
world - far more so than west- 
ern markets have been prepared 
to acknowledge. 

The conventional view in the 
markets is that in spite of the 
recent worsening of conditions 
in east and south-east Asia, and 
the growing contagion across 
the developing world, there is 
sufficient growth momentum in 
the US and Europe to absorb 
the Asian shock. The devalua- 
tions in Asia may be painful for 
the tradeable goods sectors of 
the big economies, leaving prof- 
its depressed in manufacturing. 
Yet the larger economies are 
dominated by service sectors 

that enjoy substantial immuni ty 
from overvalued exchange 
rates. To precipitate deflation in 
the west would require a global 
balance sheet shock. That, so it 
is said, is not a prospect 

The argument is complacent 
on a number of counts. As far 
as tbe real economy is con- 
cerned. many analysts' forecasts 
for reductions in GDP in the US 
and Europe are based on tbe 
extent of the devaluations to 
date. Yet these competitive 
devaluations can become self- 
feeding if others such as China 
and Hong Kong are forced to 
join in. 

Nor is it dear whether recent 
exchange rate adjustments have 
restored Asian competitiveness 
to levels that will clear the huge 
glut of manufacturing capacity 
that has accumulated over this 
decade. But what is certain Is 
that trade Motion will build up 
very quickly, given the deterio- 
ration of the US trade deficit 
that is already taking place. 


ciai institutions exposed when 

the pegs go. Collateral in prop- 
erty and stock markets has been 
falling. Sooner or later the west- 
ern counterparty of a collapsing 
Asian bank will suffer a dispro- 
portionate knock. 


American re-run 


Vulnerable to shock 


The western financial system 
is also vulnerable to contagious 
shocks. So far market turbu- 
lence has produced manageable 
trading losses at two big hanks. 
Chase and UBS. And a lesser- 
known hedge fund has gone out 
of business. But more trying 
times could be in store as 
unhedged currency positions, 
accumulated when exchange 
rates were pegged, leave frnan- 


The biggest risk concerns 
debt deflation in Japan, which 
is seeing a re-run of American 
experience in the 1930s. The 
debts accumulated in the bub- 
ble economy period are weigh- 
ing on its banking system, while 
asset prices have been felling 
and consumer price inflation 
has disappeared. In such cir- 
cumstances monetary policy is 
powerless: everyone wants to 
repay debt and no one wants to 
borrow. The authorities have to 
buy assets on a large scale to 
inject liquidity and prevent the 
collateral of the banking system 
from collapsing. 

Yet the Japanese government 
has been paralysed until 
recently in the face of public 
hostility to pouring taxpayers' 
money into the banks. Japanese 
bankers see no alternative to 
reducing their equity holdings - 
leading to further depression in 
the stock market They are also 
withdrawing credit from bor- 
rowers at home and in the rest 
of Asia. The fear is that in liqui- 
- dating foreign assets, they will 
export debt deflation to the rest 
of tbe world. 

This week Ryu taro Has hi - 
moto, the prime minister, 
seemed to undergo a change of 
heart about putting public 
funds into tbe banking system. 
He needs to demonstrate this 
was something more than a ges- 
ture to pre-empt further US 
pressure for policy change. 

The markets' response to all 
this has been surprisingly 
relaxed. Yet something funda- 
mental has changed since the 
summer. The new paradigm on 
which American investors pin 
so much faith takes for granted 
the support of omniscient cen- 
tral banking and a benign politi- 
cal background. The notion that 
the US market also depends on. 
similar support from foreign 
centra] bankers and politicians 
has not occurred to many US 
retail investors. 

Yet this is so; and while it is 
in everyone’s interest that the 
Japanese authorities rise to the 
challenge, their record in finan- 
cial crisis management so far 
has been both ad hoc and dis- 
mal. The future trend of US 
equities and the US business 
cycle now turns heavily on 
events in Japan. The risks are 
uncomfortably high. 
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Barely three months after the cri- 
sis struck, the government had 
implemented an IMF programme 
and stock markets rebounded. 
But most Asian strategists are 
not too hopeful their region win 
be so lucky. 

Lawrence Hatheway of UBS in 
Singapore is one economist who 
believes comparisons with 
Mexico are invalid. The policy 
response Jfrom Asian govern- 
ments is not convincing and the 
problems ran very deep, he says. 

Asia’s property and banking 
difficulties will take years to 
address, says Mr Hatheway. Non- 
performing loans in Thai banks. 


for example, could amount to a 
quarter of total assets. That 
means restructuring costs could 
be as high as 20 par cent. of gross 
domestic product. 

The time to buy back into 
Asian equities will come when 
local interest rates can be safely 
lowered without upsetting cur- 
rency markets and when the 
share prices of banks stop falling, 
says Laurence Hayworth, head of 
emerging market research at 
Robert Fleming, the UK mer- 
chant hank. 

That point may be reached 
before the economies are visibly 
recovering, he says. Already 


many of the banking problems 
are discounted. Datastream's 
Asia Ranks index has fallen by 
more than 50 per cent since its 
peak two years ago. 

Asian stock markets could also 
receive a boost from western 
multinational companies looking 
for takeover bargains. But the 
general view remains depressed. 
Mr Arnab Banerji, head of invest- 
ment at Foreign & Colonial 
Emerging Markets, says the 
speed of the turnround depends 
above all on the action taken by 
governments. 

Asian administrations have 
delayed too long, he says, allow- 


ing bad companies to go under. 
As a result, they have bad to be 
subsidised either by healthy com- 
panies or by the state. TJus has 
been a serious economic drag. 

The stockmarket bailout this 
week of two of Malaysia's leading 
companies. Renong and Ekra n, « 
a case in point, says Mr Banerji 
It helped trigger a fresh coUap^ 
in both the ringgit and the stock 
market Similarly, one of Korea s 
problems is that its large con- 
glomerates have wasted too 
much money supporting bank- 
rupt subsidiaries. . 

The sooner the dead wood is 
cleared away, the sooner Asian 
economies will have room to 
grow again, he says. From that 
perspective, a strict IMF adjust- 
ment programme forcing Korea 
to take long-deferred measures 
would be the right approach. 

But it will also require careful 
balancing. Asia's problem is not 
only overcapacity but also a 
shortage of demand, especially in 
Japan, its largest economy. Some 
international economists are 
already worrying that the empha- 
sis on restructuring and closing 
ailing hanks will damp domestic 
demand further still. 

Banks that survive the 
restructuring must have the con- 
fidence to lend and governments 
must nurture domestic demand, 
the economists say. With little 
prospect of swift recovery in the 
region, Asian manufacturers are 
showing a dangerous reliance on 
exports to the US whose trade 
deficit is growing. 

Japan would normally be the 
locomotive that could pull Asia 
out of trouble, economists agree. 
But it too faces a serious eco- 
nomic restructuring where large 
numbers of workers could be laid 
off. This week's closure of Hok- 
kaido Takushoku Bank may have 
been a foretaste of just that 

“All 1 can say is that we now 
have to grit our teeth for a couple 
of years.” said one Japanese dip- 
lomat. For once, there was no 
twinkle in his eye. And the smile 
was clenched. 


Gerard Baker on the delicate task faced by the US as the turmoil continues 


A s the Asian financial 
crisis entered its latest 
and potentially most 
dangerous phase this 
week, one onmistakeable figure 
seemed to be ubiquitous. Law- 
rence Sommers, the deputy US 
Treasury secretary, bopped 
between meetings with Japanese 
leaders in Tokyo and pan-Asian 
finance officials gathering in 
Manila, attempting to apply 
balm to the deepening wounds. 

Mr Summers* financial diplo- 
macy was a reflection of the 
delicate task the US faces as tbe 
crisis continues. The US has a 
responsibility to help conn tries 
find a way out of the 
turmoil, but the Clinton admin- 
istration is anxious to avoid 
opening its cheque book in 


The crisis-buster 


a wholesale regional bailout. 

At same time Washington 
is trying to ensure that Asian 
countries do not attempt to con- 
coct a specifically Asian solution 
to tbe problems, as some govern- 
ments have proposed. The US 
worries that an Asian bailout 
without an IMF-led package of 
support tied to tough policies to 
restore stability would send a 
disastrous signal to other conn- 
tries and investors. The implica- 
tion would be that governments 
in the region would always be 
there to bail out those who, 
through mismanagement and 
bad judgment, got themselves 


into a mess in tbe first place.. So. 
far this approach has worked - . 
the IMF-led support for Thailand 
and Indonesia, with no US con- 
tribution to the former and only 
a relatively small amount in sup- 
plementary financing to the 
latter. 

But as the crisis deepens, poll- 
ing in Mg powerful allies such as 
South Korea, the US will find it 
increasingly difficult to pull off 
this balancing act 

The problem was neatly dem- 
onstrated this week at the 
Manila meeting. The US success- 
fully fended off calls for an 
Asian-organised stability fund 


and won, , backing instead for an 
IMF solution.^ 

In the absence of funds from 
Tokyo it seems likely that the US 
will again be called upon to dig 
deeper for money. Though US 
officials continue to argue, plau- 
sibly, that the immediate impact 
of the crisis on the US economy 
wfll be limited, they are eyeing 
with concern the impact on trade 
relations across the Pacific. On 
Thursday, the first signs of 
the scale of the damage ap- 
peared with the publication 
of trade figures that showed a 
doubling of the US deficit with 
South Korea, Singapore, Taiwan 


and Hong Kong in September. 

And South Korea is a vital 
linchpin of US security policy in 
the Pacific, with most south-east 
Asian countries important allies. 

Yet the administration's task 
is complicated by domestic polit- 
ical pressure. Congress is almost 
certain to refuse to back any fur- 
ther financial support - earlier 
this month, Mr Clinton failed to 
secure backing even for an addi- 
tional $3-5bn for the IMF to deal 
with the turmoil. 

US officials' best hope remains 
that speedy IMF support, backed 
by necessary reforms in the 
countries concerned, will provide 
the quickest way out Bat if that 
fails to bring an end to the crisis 
soon, Mr Summers' itinerary will 
get a lot more hectic. 
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Why ‘no frills’ may mean a long haul I Far too cosy 


From Mr Michael Poynor. 

Sir. A key question arising 
from British Airway's decision to 
launch Blue Sky (“BA sets up no- 
frills airline", November 18) is 
whether it can do better than, or 
even as well as. its specialist 
competitors whose sole focus Is 
on the “no frills" end of the busi- 
ness and which are not subsid- 
iaries of larger groups. 

There are some Interesting par- 
allels and perhaps some valuable 
lessons from the European food 
retail Industry where the most 
successful operators of hard dis- 
count formats ore those which do 
nothing else. 

The German discounters, such 
as Aldi and Lidl, which have 
existed for more than 40 years, 


run thousands of outlets in 10 
European countries and continue 
to open new shops on a weekly 
basis. Conversely, most of the 
conventional mass market food 
retailers in Europe, no matter 
how powerful at their own game, 
have failed in more recent 
attempts to launch “no frills" fas- 
cias, especially when it comes to 
cross-border expansion schemes. 

Cairefour. one of the most suc- 
cessful hypermarket operators at 
home and abroad, established a 
hard discount format under a 
wholly-owned subsidiary (Erteco) 
to counter Aldi et aL In spite of 
being run as a separate business 
with dedicated management and 
a carefully fostered, discount- 
conscious culture, Erteco has 


only had limited success at home 
in France and has failed in all 
three attempts to enter neigh- 
bouring markets. 

Perhaps the most instructive 
difference between them is that 
Carrefour is a quoted company 
whereas Aldi and Lidl are not. If 
time, patience and deep pockets 
are prerequisites to success at 
this end of the market, BA's 
shareholders might need to 
become as visionary as their 
company has been in the choice 
of name for its new venture. 


Michael Poynor, 
retail director. 

The Coba Group, 

40 Holborn Viaduct, 

London EC1N 2PB, UK 


A must for the transport co mmi ssioner 


From Ms Sheila McKechme. 

Sir, Allowing a merger of the 
two main ferry operators (“P&O. 
Stena link to be approved”, 
November 19) win create a cosy 
duopoly between the ferry com- 
panies «nri Eurot unnel. T his can 
only result in higher fares, less 
choice and lower service levels. 
Forcing the ferry companies to 
“divest berths” is unlikely to 
work, especially In a market 
where real possibilities for new 
entrants are already severely lim- 
ited and win become even worse. 

Consumers can only hope the 
government will not follow a sim- 
ilar approach when the decision 
is made over the proposed British 
Airways/American Airlines alli- 
ance. Existing barriers to real 
competition in the sector means 
approval of the alliance can only 
leave travellers worse off. 
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From Hr David Tusa. 

Sir, As a past resident of Paris 
(seven years) and Brussels (three 
years) I was much entertained by 
Emma Tucker's article. "A 
'logical' system that drives 
foreigners mad" (November 17), 
in which she catalogues 
foreigners' fear of the “priority de 
droit e" system in both capitals. 

Considerably less entertaining 
was Ms Tucker’s account of Neil 
Kinnock’s seeming inability to 
adapt to the system after 18 
months residency at the post of 
transport commissioner. If Mr 
Kinnock cannot get used to a 
simple national rule like this, 
how can he possibly arbitrate 
some of the more difficult foibles 
of Europe's transport systems - 
many of which entertain similar 
national idiosyncrasies. 

Perhaps, in addition to the 


battery of tests which most 
unelected officials must 
presumably undergo before 
taking office, another "Cultural 
adaptability” test might be 
added. 


David Tusa, 

Priors Barton House, 
Kingsgate Road, 
Winchester, 
Hampshire. UK 


From Mr Charles Williams. 

Sir, I wonder if Emma Tucker’s 
outburst against the Belgium 
priority de droite traffic rule was 
caused by her having had an 
expensive prang. If so. she should 
consider driving more slowly. A 
newcomer to Brussels myself, 
and a daily cyclist, I am rather in 
favour of the rule as it is one of 
the few measures in this city that 


encourages motorists to slow 
down. 

There is a movement across 
Europe to slow down traffic 
speeds In towns. Thirty kph 
(“Tempo 30”) is gradually 
establishing itself as the new 
norm for the urban speed limit. 
Where introduced, slower motor 
vehicle speeds are making real 
improvements to the safety of 
children, pedestrians and 
cyclists. The last thing Brussels 
should do is to change its traffic 
rules so as to encourage its 
already somewhat manic car 
drivers to drive even faster. 


Sheila McKachtiie, 
director, 

Consumers’ Association, 
2 Marylebone Road, 
London NWl 4DF, UK 
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Unorthodox 


Charles Williams, 

GRACQ (Groupe de recherche at 
d'action des cydistes 
quotidiens), 
rue Marcq, 16, 

1000 Brussels, Belgium 


From Mr CUoe Sinclair-Poulton. 

Sir, I note in your article an the 
French Communist party (“Com- 
munists drop orthodoxy to face 
uncertain future”. November 19) 
that it is planning to remove 
from its newspaper the party logo 
of a “hammer and cycle”. 

Is this reference to an interest- 
ing combination of the theories 
of Karl Marx and Lord Tebbit?' 
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COMMENT & ANALYSIS 


Q ueen Elizabeth H 
is arguably the 
best thing that 
has happened to 
Britain in the sec* 
and half of the 20th century. 
If you doubt that statement, 
you m ight spend the rest of 
the weekend thinking of an 
alternative. It will not be 


For nearly 50 years - and 
this week 50 years of mar- 
riage - the Quran has pre- 
sided over a mixture of con- 
tinuity and evolutionary 
c han ge that could scarcely 
have been foreseen when 
she came to the th mr>p jjj 
1952. True, the royal family 
- Just like the country and 
sterling - has had its ups 
and downs. But, on the 
whole, the Quran hap pulled 
through and the family firm 
has survived. 

And in the background 
there is always the Queen 
Mother who was born in 
1900 and has almost spanned 
a century. Having lived 
through two world wars, she 
is the front it™* in the pro- 
tection of the monarchy. 

For the Queen, the closest 
parallel is Victoria, who 
reigned from 1837 to 1901.' 
Over those six decades (one 
more than Elizabeth has yet 
managed), she saw the 
industrial revolution at its 
height and the British 
Empire at its peak. As a 
young queen, Victoria was 
popular. She became much 


Monarch in the News • Queen Elizabeth II 

Royal resilience 

Malcolm Rutherford explains some of the changes of the past 50 years 


less so later on when there 
were the .beginnings of a 
republican movement, but 
she regained her populari# 
and became a national 
symbol by living to a ripe 
old age. 

There are also some politi- 
cal comparisons. Victoria 

recorded in her diary that, 

when she dined with (Sad- 
stone, he always made her 
feel he was the most intelli- 
gent man in the world. But 
when she dined with Dis- 
raeli, be left her with the 
impression that she was - the 
most intelligent woman tn 
the world. 

Tony Blair plainly has 
something in common with 
Disraeli. Although the 
Queen is said to have had a 
soft spot for Harold Wilson, 
presumably she would pre- 
fer dining with Mr Blair 
than with same of bis prede- 
cessors. 

And Mr Blair knows how 
to milk it. When Diana, 
Princess of-Wales, was killed 
in a Paris car crash, he came 
out and called her the 
“People's Princess’*. This 
week he did the same for 


Elizabeth H, caning her the 
“People's Queen”. 

New Labour, new monar- 
chy. new establishment? 
Possibly. The week also 
brought the reopening of 
refurbished Windsor Castle, 
gutted by fire in 1992 - the 
year the Queen described 
along with other! family 
problems as the am&s horri- 
bihs- There was not a great 
deal of public sympathy at 
the time. But in the past few 
weeks sympathy appears to 
have been creeping back. 

It started with the death 
of Diana. The huge upsurge 
of feeling about her, both at 
home a nd abroad. <did not 
initially look good for the 
monarchy. Diana was the 
heroine, the martyr. The 
royal family was at best 
stuff ? , out of touch and pos- 
sibly hypocritical yet how 
thy t ab le s turn. , 

Prince Charles, with his 
son Harry, was a great suc- 
cess in South Africa earlier 
this month. He • looked 
relaxed, almost a new man. 
Last week, - the ( Queen 
expressed her sorrow about 
Diana. And even thelDuke of 


Edinburgh, some times 
as the bully behind the 
throne, again took on the 
acceptable face of monar- 
chy. The press changed its 
tune, the Queen sa id tn 
public that Buckingham Pal- 
ace must move with the 
times. 

She was understating her 
case. Since she came to the 
throne, the monarchy has 
adapted slowly but steadily. 
She used not to pay income 
tax. The public was not 
admitted to see the paint- 
ings at the Palace. There 
was a royal train and a royal 
yacht. That ail chang ed. 

The troubles came about 
because there were too 
many uncontrollable young 
royals. In this the royal fam- 
ily was not unlike many oth- 
ers. The difference is that 
the royals were pursued by 
the madia. They must have 
known that they would be. 
and sometimes they even 
played it up. Possibly after 
the death of Diana h«« 
stopped. Certainly there is a 
respite, though the media 
are fickle and could turn 
again. 


The Queen is not a good 
self-publicist She has done 
many good t h in g s that are 
not widely known to the 
public, though perhaps they 
would not be much liked if 
they were. As the head of 
the Commonwealth, for 
instance, she soothed Afri- 
can leaders who were less 
than enchanted by Margaret 
Thatcher, the former prime 
minister. 

tying Juan Carlos of Spain 
was present at this week's 
gathering in T/mdnn of mon- 
archs, crowned and 
uncrowned. The Queen and 
he are aid friends and she 
tutored him in the ways of 
constitutional monarchy, 
helping to smooth the path 
of Spanish democracy. 

She could have fought 
harder to secure a new royal 
yacht which, in a country 
that prides itself on design, 
could have been put out to 
open competition. She chose 
not to do so (in deference to 
her perception of the public 
mood), although the yacht 
might have been reasonably 
paid for from Millennium 

money. 


As Queen and head of the 
Commonwealth for so long 
she must know more about 
politics than most of the 
political analysts put 
together. Note the line in 
Richard Crossman's Diaries. 
He said to her private secre- 
tary that she must prefer 
Conservatives to Labour. 
No. was the reply. They are 
all much the same to her. 

Which brings us back to 
Tony Blair the new and the 
reviving. It looks like a mar- 
riage of convenience, mak- 
ing him look like a states- 
man and giving her a sense 

of protection. 

The Queen does not need 
to change very much - 
though, as she has done th is 
week, she might begin to 
smile a bit more. It seems 
likely that some of the stuff- 
iness over the years has 
come not from ber. but from 
her advisors. 

A few years ago. there 
were inside hints that she 
might abdicate to make way 
for Prince Charles in his 
prime. That has long been 
ruled out She will have to 
battle on and, if she lives as 
long as Victoria, recent trou- 
bles may be forgotten. 

And if you want another 
thought for the weekend, 
ponder the mess parliament 
would make in seeking to 
devise a new republic. That 
really would be an annus 
horribilis. Or perhaps 
several armL 



In the wake of the European Union summit on joblessness, 
Wolfgang Miinchau asks what is unemployment anyway 

Jobs by numbers 


E uropean leaders 
have ended another 
jobs summit sound- 
ing as if they knew 
what they were talking 
about. But do they? The 
question is not addressed to 
their ability or inability to 
talk sense (heaven forbid). It 
is concerned narrowly with 
the subject of their discus- 
sion: how can they - or any- 
one - identify what unem- 
ployment actually is? 

It is done all the time, of 
course. The UK and the 
Netherlands are thought of 
as low unemployment coun- 
tries. (Their jobless rates, on 
official figures, are &2 per 
cent and 5^5 per cent respec- 
tively). But about one in 10 
Dutch ■’workers" do not go 
to work, each day. Rather, 
they draw disability benefit, 
stay at home and yet are 
counted as part of the 
employed. Are they working 
or not? 

Or consider the UK: the 
figure of 5.2 per cent, based 
on the number of people offi- 
cially claiming unemploy- 
ment benefit, sits oddly with 
the finding that between 
one-in-four and one-in-five 
British families has no wage 
earner. So is the UK a low 
employment country? 

A growing number of 
economists argue that offi- 
cial unemployment statistics 
are virtually useless as indi- 
cators of the true state of the 
labour market in many 
countries. One senior central 
banker in the UK once 
admits: "I don’t even look at 
them.” 

Dennis Snower, a profes- 
sor for economics at Birk- 
beck College in London and 
a well-known labour market 
expert, agrees. “Unemploy- 
ment data are flawed like 
any other data. People are 
taken off the lists, and there 
are many biases." he says. 

For someone looking for 
work, it may not matter 
whether the overall numbers 
are misleading, or whether 
the cheque that pays the 
bills is labelled “unemploy- 
ment benefit" or “disability”. 
But it matters to the country 
as a whole. Its employment 
policies will be influenced by 
whether people think there 


is low or high unemploy- 
ment, depending on the 
information they have. 

And that, in turn, matters 
. to the unemployed person 
because his or her chances 
of finding work depend 
partly what labour-market 
policies are being pursued 
by the government In other 
words, the way you measure 
unemployment is of more 
than academic interest 

So if official measures are 
misleadingly good, what 
other kinds are there? 
Broadly, there are three: 

• Non-employment, that is. 
measuring everyone of work- 
ing age who is not in work, 
including the disabled, the 
sick and those who have 
retired early. Some econo- 
mists argue that non-em- 
ployment measures are the 
best kind of statistic in the 
circumstances. Paying early 
retirement benefit to a 55- 
year-old instead, of unem- 
ployment benefit may be 
politically expedient. But it 
makes no economic differ- 
ence. 

The measure of “non-em- 
ployment” sheds light on the 
so-called ATutch miracle" - 
the claim that the Nether- 

I flwrfn has manag ed to com- 
bine low unemployment 
with high welfare benefits 
(most European countries 
have one or the o th er). 

If one adds together the 
unemployed, and those on 
sickness, disability and other 
welfare lists, the Nether- 
lands has a non-employment 
rate of well over 20 per cent, 
one of the worst in the 
whole of the EU. The only 
miracle for the Dutch Is the 
trend: the non-employment 
rate has improved a little 
during the 1990s. 

But though “non-employ- 
ment” measures often cast 
useful light on single econo- 
mies they tend not to work 
well in international compar- 
ison. They suffer freon distor- 
tions caused by demographic 
and other structural factors, 
such as countries’ differing 
retirement ages, pension 
systems, economic struc- 
tures and social values. 

For example, many more 
women are in the labour 
force (either in work or 


unemployment) in Belgium 
than In Italy, which are 
countries with roughly com- 
parable official unemploy- 
ment rates. But the low par- 
ticipation rates of women in 
southern Europe may well 
say more abont Catholic 
family values or the of 
fixe black market than about 
the (official) economies of 
Mediterranean countries. 

Also, some countries speci- 
alise in predominantly capi- 
tal-intensive production, oth- 
ers in labour-intensive 
goods. Such economies 
might still be highly effi- 
cient, but they may generate 
fewer jobs. The Netherlands 
is one example. 

• Employment and mixed 
measures. As an alternative 
to non-employment, 'one 
could look at measures of 
employment itself, or of 
ratios between employment 
and population. These are 
measures that make it possi- 
ble to compare different 
countries. If you draw up 
cross-country comparisons 
on this basis, the US, Can- 
ada, Japan and Scandina- 
vian countries all do welL 
Germany, the UK and the 
Netherlands fell into a mid- 
dle category- Belgium, 
France and Ireland do badly. 

There are a host of mea- 
sures deriving from these. 
Stephen. NlckeU, a professor 
of economics at Oxford Uni- 
versity, points towards a 
useful indicator he terms 
“labour supply". 

This combines employ- 
mentfoapulatio n ratios and 

The lack of a 
single all- 
encompassing 
measure of 
unemployment 
is matched only 
by the lack 
of a single 
cause for it 



hours worked. If you add in 
this, t he US a gain wimn out 
top, but in this case the 
Netherlands Joins Belgium, 
Italy and Ireland at the bot- 
tom. This measure mi ght not 
say much about how unem- 
ployment is distributed 
throughout an economy but 
it is an excellent measure to 
assess how much labour an 
economy generates. 

• Labour force surveys. 
These are considered the 
most recognised measure of 
unemployment for purposes 
of International comparison. 
They are based on a common 
standard set by the Interna- 
tional Labour Office and can 
capture parts that official 
statistics cannot reach, 
namely intentions. 

" Their proponents argue 
that surveys work better 
than other measures because 
they are more consistent, 
and because they can pro- 
vide an answer to the most 
important question of all’ 
are you looking for a job 
right now? 

However, the ILO measure 
may under-represent 
long-term unemployment, 
because workers who have 
dropped out of the labour 
force • entirely and have 
given up looking for work 
may fall outside the survey. 
And. like any unemployment 
measure, It does not capture 
the effect of swollen sick and 
disabled hats. 

Peter Brannen. director of 
the London office of the ILO, 
says: “The labour farce sur- 
vey may underestimate dis- 
couraged workers, baft then 
there is no perfect measure. 
Administrative statistics 
may also underestimate dis- 
couraged workers. If it is 
part of your labour market 
policy to get discouraged 
workers off your books into 
sickness schemes, then you 
won't know about this any- 
how." 

The conclusion from these i 
problem Is not that unem- 
ployment cannot be mea- j 
sured but that there is no 1 
single yardstick far it And 
that may well be inevitable: 
unemployment does not 
have a single cause. It is 
hardly likely to be captured 
by headline figures. 


S ix years ago be faced 
down communist 
tanka in the name of 
democracy. But now- 
adays Boris Yeltsin, Russia's 
president, shows a degree of 
nostalgia for an era when 
Kremlin rulers reigned by 
near-divine right. 

Mr Yeltsin’s monarchical 
leanings were revealed at a 
sleepy provincial crystal fac- 
tory this autumn when he 
gleefully donned one of the 
ornamental crowns on dis- 
play. He did not demur when 
his gesture earned him a 
new nickname: Tsar Boris. 
Nor did he protest when an 
ambitious young minister 
declared: “If Yeltsin would 
be tsar. I'm a monarchist" 
Inter national pressure and 
Russia’s nascent democratic 
Institutions are unlikely to 
allow Mr Yeltsin to live out 
his royal fantasies to the 
full But far now, just a year 
into his second term, the 
Russian president is ruling 
his court with a Byzantine 
guile in keeping with the 
Kremlin’s finest traditions. 

The most recent victim of 
his tsarist cunning is erst- 
while court favourite Ana- 
toly Chubais. Russia’s priva- 
tisation gum who won Mr 
Yeltsin’s trust last year 
by masterminding his re- 
election campaign. Just a 
few weds ago, the reform- 
er's star seemed higher than 
ever after he persuaded the 
president to sack another 
powerful Kremlin baron and 
bitter Chubais rival, Boris 
Berezovsky. 

Mr Chubais did not have 
long to savour his victory. 
The turning point came in 
early November when, on a 
dismal Moscow morning, Mr 
Yeltsin received Mr Chu- 
bais’s written explanation of 
a questionable $450,000 
(£286,000) book deal. Mr Yelt- 
sin was infuriated by what 
he read. Normally the most 
persuasive of courtiers, at 
that crucial moment Mr 
Chubais’s eloquence failed 
turn. 

Some say Mr Chubais was 
insufficiently repentant to 
appease the Kremlin chief. 
Others claim he had angered 
the president by seeking to 
distance himself from four 
proteges who, together with 
Mr Chubais, had been paid 
to write the controversial 
and lucrative history of Rus- 
sian privatisation. 

Whatever the reason, Mr 
Chubais’s fete was sealed in 
that instant. Several Krem- 
lin watchers say that Mr 
Yeltsin immediately ordered 
the preparation of a decree 


In the 
court of 
Tsar Boris 


Chrystia Freeland on the 
intrigues that led to the 
fell of a Russian reformer 
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Ruling passion: Russian courts are traditionally dangerous 


sacking one of Mr Chubais’s 
co-authors. When Valentin 
Yumashev. the Kremlin 
chief of staff, tarried in draft- 
ing the document, the presi- 
dent’s rage frothed up 
afresh. Mr Yeltsin is said to 
have ordered his staffer to 
finish the decree within an 
hour - or his head would 
also rolL 

That decree began a politi- 
cal bloodbath that may yet 
claim further victims. 
Already, three of Mr Chu- 
bais’s co-authors and allies 
have been sacked from the 
government and Mr Chubais 
himself has been ousted 
from the finance ministry. 
The reputation of the reform 
team has been tarnished. 

Mr Chubais's fate was 
sealed the day before Mr 
Yeltsin’s outburst. Alexan- 
der Minkin, a prominent 
investigative journalist, had 
in a radio interview breath- 


lessly revealed details of the 
book deal. Mr Chubais's 
hefty fee had come from a 
publisher owned by Onexun- 
bank. an influential financial 
group Mr Chubais bas been 
accused of favouring. Mr 
Minkin alleged the reformers 
had received a "veiled 
bribe". 

For the enemies of Mr 
Chubais - most of Russia's 
political and financial elite - 
the allegations were a god- 
send. Five minutes after Mr 
Minkin went off the air. 
bankers hostile to Mr Chu- 
bais telephoned acquain- 
tances to share the glad tid- 
ings that the first deputy 
prime minister was finished. 

A businessman close to 
Moscow city hall says that 
Yuri Luzhkov, the capital's 
powerful mayor whose 
hatred of Mr Chubais is 
ancient and visceral, reacted 
with just six words: ’’Fire 


him! Fire him! Fire him!" 

But according to Moscow's 
rumour mill, the driving 
force behind the scandal was 
Mr Berezovsky. Some Chu- 
bais allies accuse Mr Bere- 
zovsky of feeding Mr Minkin 
the story and carefully 
orchestrating the subse- 
quent flood of media cover- 
age. They may be right But 
since Mr Chubais and his 
team dispute none of the 
details of Mr Minkin's 
account of how the book 
came to be commissioned, 
their complaints ring 
slightly hollow. 

In any event, the more 
important line of influence 
may have been Mr Berezov- 
sky's warm links with the 
Yeltsin family. Last year, Mr 
Chubais seemed to be the 
prince of the Kremlin's most 
intimate court, with some 
Moscow newspapers going so 
far as to allege that he was 
romantically tied to Tatiana, 
the president’s younger 
daughter. 

These days, it is Mr Bere- 
zovsky who seems to be the 
Kremlin king of hearts. In a 
recent memoir, an embit- 
tered former Kremlin body- 
guard and Yeltsin confidant 
claimed the financier had 
won the favour of the Yelt- 
sin women with lavish gifts. 
Another connection may be 
Aeroflot, a company Mr Ber- 
ezovsky is closely associated 
with, which is headed by a 
son-in-law of Mr Yeltsin. 

To watch a statesman of 
Mr Chubais's stature 
brought low by these petty 
court intrigues is a sorry 
state of affairs. But eveo 
some of Mr Chubais’s most 
faithful supporters acknowl- 
edge that, ultimately, he bas 
been the author of his own 
downfall. 

“Personally, this is a great 
disenchantment and a great 
surprise." Otto Latsis. Rus- 
sia's premier political com- 
mentator and a Chubais 
mentor, sadly admits. "It is a 
real pity for me but it is his 
fault. Other people's sins 
never justify your own." 

Mr Chubais, who is still 
clinging to his post as first 
deputy prime minister, may 
not yet have paid the full 
price for his peccadillo. 
Smelling blood, the commu- 
nist-dominated parliament is 
calling for his head in 
exchange for approval of the 
tax code and the draft 1998 
budget More quietly, these 
demands will be backed by 
the Kremlin princes. As is 
always the case, though, in 
tiie end it will come down to 
Tsar Boris. 



Investor's dream: Le Reveby Picasso sold for $4&4zn 


T here were whoops 
of exultation at 
Christie’s on Park 
Avenue this month 
when Picasso’s imaginative 
1932 portrait of his mistress 
sold for $48.4m (£28. 6m). It 
was the kind of occasion 
that black-tile New York 
audiences -take to heart: 
expensive modern pictures, 
the accepted icons of the 
20th century, selling for mfl- 
lions of dollars to rich 
American collectors. 

The 58-lot collection of 
which the Picasso was a 
part - belonging to the late 
costume Jewellery magnates 
Victor and Salt? Ganz - 
went for an extraordinary 
$206.5ia, the highest total 
achieved at auction for a 
single-owner sale. It looked 
like the boom of the late 
1980s all over again. 

Last week in New York 
Christie’s took almost 
•300m from impressionist 
and modem art and another 
$24 An from contemporary 
works. Sotheby's ended the 
week in profit, with sales of 


Temperamental art world 

Antony Thomcroft on why auction houses are risking all 


$156m, plus a farther 
$28. 8m from contemporary 
art With many collectors 
and bidders surfacing from 
all co ni cs of the globe, the 
market is at its most buoy- 
ant for eight years. 

But the boom of 1989-90 
was quickly followed by' 
bust as imaginative deals 
concocted by business- 
hungry auction houses 
almost ruined them. History 
could be repeating itself. 

Christie’s had taken a big 
gamble on the Ganz collec- 
tion- In order to beat Sothe- 
by’s to the sale. It offered 
the four Ganz children a 
guaranteed sum — rumoured 
to be In excess of $130m - 
for their parents’ collection. 

In the event, the bet paid 
off. But on the following 
night, Sotheby's tried the 
same gamble - and lost Bit- 


r 

tcrly disappointed at being 
pipped to the Ganz sale, 
Sotheby's had been over- 
optimistic when pitching for 
the collection of Evelyn 
Sharp, the Californian prop- 
erty tycoon. It promised the 
executors a guarantee of 
about $55m. In the event, 
the collection sold for just 
S4l.3m and Sotheby’s was 
left with a substantial, and 
very public, loss. 

This an looked very remi- 
niscent of the late 1980s, 
when Sotheby’s and Chris- 
tie’s tried to peuuade a gen- 
eration of newly enriched 
entrepreneurs that art could 
be an excellent investment. 
Just to make it easier for 
them, Sotheby’s was pre- 
pared to offer loans to 
selected bidders. 

The approach came 
unstuck when Alan Bond, 


the Australian businessman 
imprisoned for fraud, paid 
an excessive $53Jftn for Van 
Gogh's “Irises” with money 
borrowed from Sotheby’s. 
When be could not repay the 
loan, Sotheby’s was forced 
to find an alternative buyer. 
Soon afterwards such loans 
were stopped. 

By the early 1990s, with 
sellers reluctant to offer 
their works of art on a 
depressed market the auc- 
tion rooms adopted an alter- 
native. equally short- 
sighted, policy. To attract 
Important collections, they 
cut their traditional 10 per 
cent charge to the seller to 
next-to-nothing, relying for 
their profit on the 10 per 
cent premium paid by the 
successful bidder. By negoti- 
ating away half their poten- 
tial revenue, both auction 


houses ensured that their 
profits collapsed. Not sur- 
prisingly, charges for ven- 
dors were reintroduced. 

DeDe Brooks. Sotheby’s 
president, is aware of the 
danger of repeating past 
mistakes. Of the Sharp deba- 
cle, she says: “Yes, we 
would do it all over again. 
But perhaps next time we 
will be more selective and 
estimate a bit lower.” 

Indeed, tbe night after 
Sotheby’s took a hit on the 
Sharp collection, it had a 
very successful general auc- 
tion of impressionist and 
modern art where a painting 
by Renatr, “Baigpeuse". 
sold for $20. 9m, way above 
its guaranteed minimnm 

According to Christopher 
Burge, Christie’s US chair- 
man, there are two markets 
- a "strong one for top- 


quality works and for fresh, 

pretty paintings, and a weak 
one for nm-of-the -mill lots”. 

Even the greatest artists 
had their off days. A Renoir 
that made $3.8m in the 
heady days of 1989 was des- 
patched for a mere 81.1m 
last week; a Pissarro 
slumped from $l.3m to 
8600,000. 

Today expensive art is 
bought by serious collectors, 
advised by well-informed 
agents who are often former 
departmental heads at 
Sotheby’s and Christie's. 
Speculation among bidders 
Is rare. 

Those taking the risks are 
not tbe punters, but rather 
the auction houses. With 
guarantees in fashion, auc- 
tion bouse experts know 
that their reputation, their 
bonus - and even their job — 
depends on getting the esti- 
mates right. Unless they 
learn to read the market 
more accurately, a careless 
guarantee on one auction 
could wipe out what are still 
modest annual profits. 
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Oil traders 
shift focus to 
Opec quotas 


BASE METALS 

LONDON METAL EXCHANGE 
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MARKETS REPORT 


By Gary Mead 

With the eiiminatioa of the 
immediate conflict between 
Iraq and the United Nations 
crude oil traders' attention 
has begun to focus more 
intently on the Organisation 
of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries meeting next 
week In Jakarta, at which 
Saudi Arabia is expected to 
press for increasing the 
group's self-set production 
quota by 2m b/d to about 
27m b/d. 

Were this to happen, some 
specialists argue the impact 
on crude oil prices would be 
minimal, no more than a 
confirmation of the type of 
production levels Opec has 
been pumping in recent 
months. Others suggest that 
any increase in the quota 
would in fact be very bearish 
news, as the new limi t might 
also be substantially 
breached. 

Crude oil prices continued 
to drift yesterday; on the 
New York Mercantile 
Exchange, December crude 
shed li cents, to $19.48 a bar- 
rel, in early trading. On the 
International Petroleum 
Exchange, December Brent 
later traded at $18.92 a bar- 
rel. 2 cents higher. 

Silver yesterday hit its 
highest price since March 14 
in New York; December sil- 
ver was up 19.7 cents, to 
$5,420 an ounce, on Comex. 
Some analysts have recently 
suggested that a US invest- 
ment fund has joined forces 
with a couple of US bullion 
houses, with the aim of 
pushing the price higher 
still. Comex stocks of sliver 
have reportedly fallen from 
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159.1m ounces at the end of 
1995 to 137m ounces in Octo- 
ber this year, adding to mar- 
ket rumours that an 
attempted squeeze might be 
under way. 

Gold continued to feel 
fragile, the London after- 
noon “fix” at $303.90 an 
ounce, just 50 cents higher 
than the morning. 

On the London Interna- 
tional Financial Futures 
Exchange cocoa futures 
slumped to a five-month low 
yesterday, with the March 
contract closing £9 lower at 
£1.024 a tonne, with heavy 
volume trading, dominated 
by switches between the 
December and March con- 
tracts. Traders said that next 
week might see the March 
contract testing the £1,000 
level. Coffee futures on Liffe 
also ended lower, with Janu- 
ary closing at $1,592 a tonne, 
$18 lower. 
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■ HIGH GRAPE COPPER (COMEX) 

Sett Dayt Ojrnn 

pica cfaar H9 IM W U 

aw mm -ijo 85 -to mm 48 s sm 

Dae 8430 -O.SO 8630 8330 86 * 25.799 
Jan 84/45 -030 85.40 8420 147 1696 

Feb 8460 - 1.10 8560 8480 B 8 1667 

Mar 8460 - 1.15 88.10 8460 3.485 19606 

Apr 85.20 - 1.15 8570 0570 137 1697 

Tatal 11721 71 JJ 9 fi 

PRECIOUS METALS 

■ LONDON BULLION MARKET 

(Prices suppled by N M RrthachBQ} 

Gold(Tray az) $ price E aqulv SFr equlv 


WEEKLY PRICE CHANGES 

Labsat Change Yaar 
prices on week ago 


1897 — 
Loir 


Precious Metals continued 

■ GOLD COMEX (100 Troy 044 Srtroy or.) 

5*0 Oaf* 0m 

pika ctnoga Ogb ha M U 

Nor 3053 +22 

Dee 303.9 + 2.1 306.7 3036 24631 73.198 

HD 3 D 76 +20 307 J 3056 14,857 58770 

Air SOU +20 3086 3076 SOB 10680 

Jut - 311.1 + 2.1 3113 3092 181 11384 

Hag 3113 +11 - -165 4678 

Trial « 075 212717 

■ PLATINUM NYMEX (50 Troy Sftroy eg.) 

Jan 3896 -37 3933 3873 639 10684 

Apr 3852 -33 3900 3846 54 1637 

M 38 22 -36 - - 7 87 

Ml BBS 12,118 

■ PALLADIUM NYMEX (100 Truy ozj t/hey «bj 

Dec 21085 -005 21160 20000 888 1623 

Bar 209.15 +065 210.75 207.50 790 1422 

Jae 20535 +065 - ITT 

Sap 20265 +025 - - - 2 

Total 1671 4684 

■ SILVER COMEX ( 5 , 000 Troyes Certafroy ozj 

ft* 5412 + 19.0 - 24 15 

Dae 5413 + 10 LO S 496 521-0 15/155 34675 

Jm 9443 +183 9400 5380 1 38 

Mw 5486 +186 5576 5296 9204 46651 

■ay 5503 +183 5573 5390 950 4,198 

Jri 5523 +183 5556 5270 230 4624 

7 DW 20625100^82 


ENERGY 

■ CRUDE WL NYM 6 X ( 1.000 bane*. S/banaQ 

Latest Day's 0 pm 

rifea donga Ufjb in W lot 

jm tolhs + 0.06 hub mas 79391 na_ac 

U 19.78 + 0.08 1964 I 960 27620 49,461 

Mar 1062 +068 1938 1935 12631 27653 

Apr 1934 +009 1998 1972 4338 17638 

my 1930 +007 1097 1975 2393 17.950 

Jnn 1938 +018 1905 1071 1382 25,950 

Trial 174,488414354 

■ CRUDE OIL PE (Whanal) 

Latest Oof* Open 

price change gp in N u 

Jm 1073 +005 1837 10 S 4 1 G 688 85,183 

Fab 1874 +067 1865 1835 11.143 51,157 

Mr 19.71 +061 J BJB 1957 9267 11.323 

Apr 1835 -002 1079 1055 1,418 5302 

Kay 1081 -002 1072 1050 1681 5628 

Jen 1058 -061 1087 1842 734 10637 

Total ota rill 

■ HEATBHO OIL IWCI 142600 US cflJS yafcj 

Latest Qtft Opea 

price +-r Dp las W M 

Dae 5530 +005 5014 5460 20634 29,745 

Jm 5015 -004 5080 5530 14 .B 18 38663 

F 4 b 5045 +011 9080 5190 10606 18624 

mu 5 BJ 30 +011 5020 5530 4670 11382 

Apr 543 S +A 1 S 5560 5465 385 8655 

May 5373 +011 5330 5330 385 4672 

Trial 82621122625 

M GAS Oft. FE (gfaaaj 

Sett nay’s Open 

prica donga Mgh Low Vol W 

Dae 17473 +075 17560 17260 7697 23307 

Jm 17360 -025 17500 17125 7.452 18661 

Frit 17360 -050 17425 17100 1 305 14689 

Mar 17165 -050 17260 17050 915 7,812 

Apr W 025 -075 17060 18860 412 4435 

18775 -075 18025 18860 108 1100 

Total 28701 90105 

■ NATURAL GAB 9E piffia ttemp; pace par bro) 

Dec 14650 -0050 14650 14550 15 1615 

Jm 10080 +0140 10080 18300 85 1700 

Trial 5 D 5 H 2 B 0 

M ! 4 ATUlUU.aASIfflOnD 6 l»nirt^ 5 ftBri 3 W 


GRAINS AND OIL SEEDS 

■ WHEAT UFF6 pOO toranasE per tannd 

Salt Oaf* 0 F« 

pilpa Usage tfigb Una W. kd 

Km 8060 -080 B 06 Q 8060 8 16 

Jm 6120 -080 8250 ' 8120 115 1132 

Mar 8460 -060 9490 8420 298 1871 

May 8025 -039 86.60 06.15 UQ 2388 

Jri 8835 -035 8860 8 & 2 S 20 22 B 

Tetri 511 7317 

■ WHEAT CSTfeOgfat min; cantriKfcturitaO 

Dm 34125 + 3.75 34460 33360 5648 28606 

Mar 35075 +360 357.00 35260 7683 44683 

■lay 36475 +175 38560 361.00 1645 8688 

Jri 36025 +360 38960 3060 1JB0B 16781 

Sap 37260 - 37100 37260 26 302 

Dee 3 mOD +160 38360 38 Z 6 Q B* 1302 

Total ' 19 , 183192.461 

■ MACE C 8 T gJXM Ou ah; cmtriBH) txalw^ 

Deo 27550 +375 Z 7 B 00 27150 42602109,168 

Mar 28460 +275 2 B 42 S 28160 25^83144646 

Hay 28950 +225 29060 286.75 1414 37607 

Jri 29325 +275 23360 29060 6725 49696 

Sap 28825 +125 28873 20360 368 4657 

Dm 2 BEL 25 +100 28860 28360 U 88 31133 

Trial 79^352 372607 

■ BARLEY LUTE flOP toman; E par wnne| 

MOV 7475 - - - - 13 

Jm 7660 -040 7860 7660 10 1,231 

Uar 7 X 65 >025 - - - 537 

Hay 8060 -125 23 

Sep 8225 -029 8 

Trial 38 1654 

M SOYABEANS C 8 T P 6 W 8 M Bit cato/EQB tateQ 

Jan 70660 -150 71360 70760 37698 B 47 W 

Mar 71175 +075 71760 71100 7 J 53 27.138 

Hay 71175 +150 72160 71560 1873 21241 

Jal 71960 +175 72360 71525 1067 21,702 

tag 71400 +025 71100 71460 200 1640 

Sap 89260 +150 - - 2 90 

Trial 51,102141822 

H SOYABEAN OB. CST (BOJKWba: carta/te) 

Dec 2523 +130 2525 M 62 19,785 24801 

Jan 25.41 +129 2 S/ 4 S 2960 14139 41628 

Mar 25 J 2 +142 2174 2565 1131 27663 

May 2566 +142 2568 25.40 1.428 12627 

Jri 2563 +140 2565 25.42 959 11687 

Aag 2567 +127 2565 23.40 SS 1616 

TOM MSAOBHIOM 

M SOYABEAN MSAL CBT (100 tons; Stall 

UK 231 J -19 235.6 2309 10/41 27.266 

Jm 2257 -13 2386 2 ZS 6 8681 27,417 

Her 2216 -07 2236 2218 1120 27 JB 3 

May 2186 -1 2 2202 2176 2624 11301 

Jri 2186 - 1/4 2206 2175 2630 1264 S 

tag 217.5 - 1/4 2196 2175 63 1997 

Tetri 306(8122603 

■ POTATOES LUTE (20 tome; C per tame) 


SOFTS " 

■ COCOA LIFFE tlOtoram: Obama) 



Sat 

Oaf* 




Opa* 



ptot 4 

Dtwgt 


Law 

M 

tat 


DM 

1000 

-10 

.1007 

999 

7 A 67 

37.707 

Dae 

Mri 

1024 

-9 

1030 

1033 

2,413 

S 9 J 0 Z 

U 


1044 

-4 

1050 

1044 

342 

23753 


JM 

1061 

-10 

.1068 

1061 

1.109 

iiutn 

Jta 

Sap 

ion 

-8 

■ 1004 

1080 

ve 

11697 


Dec 

loss 

' -B 

1100 

1009 

690 

21,783 

Oct 

TMM 




12948 2 OU 04 

TeW 


■ COCOA C 3 GE (10 tomes S/tannea) 
Dae 1393 -11 1567 1545 41 


1393 

-11 

1 S 67 

1545 

41 

711 

1560 

r -15 

1502 

1578 T ^88 

47,102 

im 

-75 

1621 

1008 

154 

17502 

1632 

-13 

1640 

1630 

88 

4,327 

1650 

' -IS 

1660 

1680 

• 33 

SflZ 7 

1089 

-16 

1680 

1670 

40 

M 01 


Mri . X 2 WH 01 B 

■ COCOA QCOCifSDIWtDmBa ' 

Dev 29 - Me* ftre. My 

My 123164 12*93 

■ 00 nTO 13TC(5ionnea;Mcnoet _ 

Mm 1590 - 4 ) -1604 1580 80 583 

Jm 1590 -20 1605 1587 1646 16605 

Mar 1590 -15 WOO 1587 1690 16250 

May 1589 -15 1800 15 B 7 267 1778 

Jri 1590 -14 1600 1587 28 - 1 JDKT 

S*> 1505 -14 - 420 

‘Mil 260 34723 

■ COFFEE -C CSCE g7 JOOta: oenta/fea) 

Dm 161.15 -165 16360 18100 772 1,718 

Mar 152/40 -065 15460 18165 1338 12683 

May • 74765 -ISO 74130 14125 540 & 57 « 

Jri 14225 -150 14315 14160 212 1196 

Sap 13825 +150 137.75 1 S 775 71 1.148 

Dae 13460 -150 13475 13460 02 B 5 S 


QCO) (US centa/pound) 


Km 20 Fra*, pay 

Comp. My 12152 12104 

15 Ha) amapa 11766 11179 

■ amt SUGAR LFFE (50 tomea; SAonno) 

mu 3096 -.3107 3076 1672 21686 

My 3111 -12 3156 314.0 329 4608 

Mg 3176 -15 3175 3WS 64 4JX38 

Oct 3126 -17 3111 3116 85 3463 

Dee 3126 -06 3116 3116 10 142 

Triri 1 J» 33 ,W 

■ SUGAR IV CSCE (11260083a; cwtta/toa) 

Mar 1263 +063 1111 116625651 1113 k 
My 1102 +102 1110 1167 3688 31437 

Jri 1161 +062 1166 11.77 718 23632 

Oct 1165 -101 11.71 1161 680 22.445 

Mar 1160 -061 1163 1146 172 1124 

My 11.46 +061 1140.1147 » 680 

Tetri 31272201422 

■ COTTON NYCE ( 5 Q, 000 toa; cante/toa) 

Dee 7140 +068 7070 711510636 4638 

Mr 7161 -134 7169 71.0111108 31624 

M «y 7140 -069 7175 7223 2J6Q 13.193 

Jtri 7140 -139 7360 7366 1.385 11174 

Oct 7465 -120 - - 13 951 

Dae 7460 -122 7560 7475 188 10603 

law 24673 « 2 » 

■ ORANGE JUICE NYCE PlQOOfttC omlnflbB) 

Jm 8165 + 3.10 8160 ‘7115 1484 22638 

Mu 8460 +180 8460 8140 1671 13601 

Mm 8860 +365 3860 8460 857 3637 

Jri 90.75 +360 9060 5760 327 1.765 

SRI 9360 +360 - - 40 834 

■m 9460 +360 8320 9225 2 899 

Triri 4657 412 * 


Mar 

950 

+ 3.0 

_ 

- 


- 

Apr 

1300 

+55 

130.0 

1250 

S 3 

1,087 

MW 

1400 

+56 

_ 

- 

- 

22 

JM 

150 X 1 

+55 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Hot 

on 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

3 

Total 





88 

1,124 

■ FREIGHT (RFFSQ LIFFE (SIQ/Meoc print) 

■re 

1170 

_ 

1170 

1150 

4 

471 

Dae 

1165 

-5 

1150 

1150 

36 

279 

Jaa 

1308 

+6 

1206 

lias 

108 

689 

Apr 

1310 

+420 

1310 

1300 

29 

393 

JM 

1185 

+25 

1185 

1150 

15 

116 

Total 

Ctare 

Fire 



1 SZ 

UK 

RR 

1199 

1198 






Gold per troy oz. 

Slver per troy oz 
AJumWum 99.796 (cash) 


$37185 $369.65 
290.00p 330.1 Op 
SlSOB $17875 


Copper Grade A (cash) 

$18546 

-82 

$23426 

$2704 

$18546 

Lead (casta) 

S 550.5 

-216 

$7056 

$7256 

$5426 

Nickel (cash) 

$81776 

■as 

$8810 

$8220 

$6010 

Zinc SKG (cash) 

$1191 

+35 

$10556 

$17636 

$1044 

Tm (cosh) 

£5685 

+80 

S 6135 

$8050 

$5340 

Cocoa Futures Dec 

£1000 

-29 

£893 

£1136 

£847 

Cofteo Futures Nov 

$1590 

-88 

$1570 

$2470 

$1232 

Sugar (LDP Raw) 

S 283 JX) 

-760 

$26260 

$31160 

$ 263.00 

Bailey Futures Nov 

£ 74.75 


£3360 

£ 96.50 

£7465 

Whom Futures Nov 

£8000 

+025 

£9365 

£ 102-20 

£7560 

Cotton Outlook A Index 

77 . 10 c 

+ 0.05 

77 . 05 c 

8265 c 

7765 c 

Wool ( 64 s Super) 

399 p 

-1 

393 p 

448 p 

387 p 

Oil (Brent B tend) 

$ 1864 x 

-168 

$23665 

5246 5 

$1065 


CtOGQ 
Oparthg 
Mom tog fix 
Afternoon fix 
Day’n Ugh 
Day's Low 


30460-30540 

30150-30360 

30140 

30190 

30545-30575 

80175-30366 


17960 43063 
179.73 43148 


Prestons doaa 30350 - 30*69 

Loco Lain Maaaa Gold Landbag Ralaa (Vs USS) 

1 rnonah — 367 8 i n untt w — 3.78 

2 months 3.79 12 months 390 

3 months . 3.79 


Pw mono irtaas otmtaa stnaed p ftncrikg. c Cano lb. t Jan. 


WORLD BOND PRICES 


Saver Rx 

Spot 

3 mantfw 
6 months 
1 year 
Grid Coin 
Krugemnd 
Maple Lari 
Now Sovereign 


pftroy oz. US as aqulv. 


Latest Day’s Open 

prim change Hfifi Last WW U 
Dm 2720+1612 1720 2550 57686 32150 
Jm 2750+1038 2700 2580 29532 51170 

Hb 2575 + 962 S 1580 2450 10482 24541 

Mr 2410+0020 2410 2610 5.162 16270 
Apr 2230 +1010 2240 2180 3641 10694 

*V 2180+1015 2180 2145 748 1725 

Trial 111298234610 

■ UNLEADfiO GASOLINE 

MT&EX (*2000 U 5 oris; dU 5 gata) 

Lrint Day** Open 

price change ntfi Lev Hot tat 

Dm 57.45 +023 5760 5865 10627 22661 

Jm 5760 +112 5865 5765 13680 28402 

M 57.05 +110 5870 5750 2222 12*0 

Mar 5875 -065 58.70 5 &D 0 2153 7604 

Apr 61.00 - 6145 6160 804 7713 

Hey 6060 +127 61.10 B 0.75 1792 6613 

Triri 4 IJQ 7 9763 ) 


PULP AND PAPER 

■ PlILPEX QMLX (MSS; 24 afrdry torn) 

Sett Day's Om 

prioa daaags B£> Ian 1 M tat 

Dae 53575 -125 53860 535.75 11 247 

Mar 55560 -*50 55660 55560 25 38 S 

Tatri 36 831 


FUTURES DATA 

At futures data atppSod by CMS. 


SpfCBS from Mm Productan 
The sharp rtee In the prica of white pepper 
to a level of about $1500 OF came to an 
abrupt haft this wook. THs was probably 
due to the atari of the rainy soman fri 
Indonesia. aPpylng tans of a crap teBtas in 
1991 Hcnamer, the supply position untfl . 
Jixio/Juty w 9 l remobi tight Mtaitak Whits 
FAQ wee taring at * 0,750 CtF yeeter dn y. 
Black papper prices moved -slowly- down- 
wards during Dai waeK through tack of 
offlabe hi many convening marimts. There 
ta no fieah news tan origins. Prices may 
move ridswaysta coming wsate if ddmand 
remains stack. Black pepper FAQ was tnad- 


MEAT AND LIVESTOCK 

■ LIVE CATTLE Q Mg Ma 000 t 3 K CSna^g — 

Srit DWe « * 5 " 

MmctarigaW) “ 

Dm 68700+1835 61250 67 « *[■*» 

S SS+IBOO 615 W W** W* »» 

to 72875+1825 72950 72178 17® 
jm 79600+0703 71780 70775 311 126B4 
S 717S0 71« tK LW 

5 72200+1025 72500.71300^ JJ} 

M L^HO^CMEWOOO^g* 81 *^ 

7Z, 0650-1675 63675 62750 1 ^ 1 =. 7 » 
Feb 81 77 B -1500 62500 B 1 J 0 O 1 ® 

Am 58475-1025 51800 58 J« 

Jm 61700+0625 65 LB 00 656 W 313 J.W 
Jri 6075+0625 B 4.700 kj 58 1^6 

^ “" 114 J aw 

■ Wtt I gfi CME (j qOOOto; esnarg^ 

Feb 59700-1850 81300 »073 W 
■w 68775-1675 51300 513 M 154 w 
My 59725-0485 59650 50325 5 ! ® 

M 59 J 575 - 192 S W- 7 M 59.150 » 3 B 

Aag 61025-1273 512 S 0 51025 4 Jff 

Tatri 

LONDON TRADED OPTIONS 

Sues price S tome -Oebs P«*s — 

®9.7%) LM£ Dec Mar Dae MW 

26 71 13 39 

- IZI 12 68 2 ri 51 

Dec Mar Doc Mar 

1850 It re S 

19 M s ^ ioo 122 

■ OOFFBE LIFFE jpn Mar Jan Mar 

72 115 32 75 

ik» 43 90 53 100 

iSzrn_.:i- » m « 

■ COCOA UFFE Mar May Mar Mery 

1000 * « “ « 

<025 44 71 46 52 

lii oSSZ 35 59 er 65 

■ BRENT CRUDE _ 

jpg Jen Feb Jan Feb 

1850 37 

1900 44 

1950 — : .... 


, \V0" 


rc 


Mar May 
32 41 

48 52 

81 65 

Jan Feb 
37 


LONDON SPOT MARKETS 

M CRUDE OS. FOB (per barrel *<*- 

DH 3 BI S 17 . 69 - 7 . 99 w -106 

Brant Bland (dated) SIB. 77-861 -112 

Brent Bland (Jan) $ 1183-968 -108 

WTX Sl 9 . 71 - 9 . 73 w -IIS 

■ (XL PRODUCTS NWEpreropt ttetatfy OF Oonac) 

pnwnlurrT Gasofine * 191-194 

Obs OB $ 180-182 +2 

Heavy Fuel Ol S 100-102 -2 

Naphtha $ 169-190 -2 

Jet tael Si 88-201 +1 

Dimel $ 189-191 + 1.5 

■ N ATURAL GAS (Penceftharm) 

Barton (Dec) 1150-1560 -105 

nwatass Apia. 7U London fnTI) OSS gtm 

■ OTHgt 

Odd (her troy cb )4 S 30116 + 1.40 

SDver Ow troy <s )4 52100 c -150 

natrium (per troy at) $ 332-75 -125 

Pritadlum {per tray ozj $21100 -160 

Copper 906 c -20 

Lead (MS pnxL) 4100 c 

1973 r +150 


VOLUME DATA 

Open ritarari and Volume data shown for 
ocnbssls traded on COMEX, NYMEX, CBT, 
NYCE, CME. CSCE wid B>E Crude On era 
one day in enssrs. Volume & Open Interest 
totals are tar ai iradsd months. 


INDICES - 

■ ll aM ta ts (Base; 18 W 31 ■ 100 ) 

Nov 21 Nov 20 month ago jaaiga 
1809.1 18236 18512 18826 

■ CRB Rriaraa (Base: 1967 j 100 ) 

- Nov ao No* 19 H awai i ago year ago 
23869 23940 

M OSg Spat (Base; 1970 mOtN 

Nov 20 Navis month ago yam ago 
19230 19173 20156 21178 


Tin (Kuala Lumpta) 19 - 33 r +150 

Tin (New York) 2876 

Cattio Ohm weight) 9146 p - 042 - 

Sheap Ohm weight) B 772 p - 282 - 

Hgs (Dm WftghCt . 613 Zp - 3 . 45 " 

Lor. day sugar (raw) $28360 -170 

Lon. day sugar (wta) $30160 -160 

Barley (Eng. taeeg Unq 

Matre (US No 3 YWkm) £ 108.00 

Wheat (US Dark Nanh) Unq 

Rubber (DariV 5460 p 

Rubber (Jari)f 5460 p 

Rubber (KLRSS Noll 27 &Oc +20 

Coconut OB (PtdQS 6 iOfly -iQjO 

Prim Ol (Malay Ja S 2 low -110 

Copra (PtW)§ $4106 -26 

Soyabeans (US) 1810 : - 4.0 . 

Cotton OuUook'A’ index - 77 . 10 c . -110 , 

Wooltope (B 4 s Super) 399 p 

£ par ram untas alhawiM ststacl. p otncaAg. c esnata. 
r rtnggUlq}. m MstayiHn cassfluj. y Dec/Jan. i NuWDea «f 
Jon. fUndaa PnyaicsL f CF nakadsnv f Britan vaM 
okas * Chang* on wsk. 16 assd an 2634 hssd at rigs 


MrinatamEsz^iro: 
L e si si HV i .4 «. 

SUauriS c-irvs , e-_- 


Treasuries rally on Yamaichi news 


H NOTIONAL SPAMSH BOW3 FUTURES (MEFf) ; 

Open Sett price Change High Low Est vol. Open ML 
Dec 10466 104,49 - 0.18 10467 10464 41383 98714 

MV 10462 104.01 - 0.18 10466 10360 1684 4,098 


GOVERNMENT BONDS 


that Yamaichi Securities of 
Japan was close to ceasing 
By John Labate in New York operations, 
and Edward Luce in London The benchmark 30-year 

Treasury bond price bad 
Both European and US bond been down by '.a. but later In 
markets ceded the Limelight the day the market rallied 
to South Korea yesterday on and the price rose & at I01& 
thin trading although US yielding 6.036 per cent The 
Treasuries were still sensi- Federal Funds rate was at 
tive to events in Asia. per cent. 

After a quiet morning the “There is a flight to qual- 
US Treasury market made a ity In the Treasury market 
dramatic afternoon turn- but unlike what we have 
round yesterday on a report seen in the past few weeks, 

BENCHMARK GOVERNMENT BONOS 

Red BM Bid Day chgWk chg Month Y tar 

Hot 21 Daw Coupon Prtco YtaK> ymM ywa chg ykl chg yfci 

Auslrabs OV 99 1250 101-5080 BJB +<MB «O 05 tOJEJ - 1.26 

iaD 7 10 000 129.4020 597 +067 +002 -034 - 1.10 


7600 io« raoo 
5.B35 1 006700 
7.000 1036700 
6.250 1Q4.1300 

4600 39.7900 
7250 1126000 

6600 1026300 
7600 107,4300 
11600 1076960 
7650 103.8610 

7.000 104 8400 
6.750 1064400 
5500 996400 

6.000 99.0400 
3.500 918900 
1750 1076600 


463 - 0.03 
Ml +063 

464 #662 

566 *102 

4.16 +0.02 
548 +062 

<J7 +0.03 

569 +061 

420 -062 

5.73 

467 +064 

526 +064 

562 +062 

667 *0.0? 


it is the front-end that has 
benefited the most,” said 
Richard Gilhooly, interna- 
tional bond strategist at 
Paribas Capital Market! The 
result is a steepening of the 
yield curve, as the spread 
between the two-year note 
and the 30-year bond yield 
has moved to 38 basis points. 

European bond prices 
closed before reports that 
Yamaichi was to cease trad- 
ing hit the US Treasury mar- 
ket with most showing small 

US INTEREST RATES 

late* 

ftwaon* — 

Prioa rata 8>a TVwmnBi — 

Bkntartoanaa TU nreaomh — 

Mfisria 5 i StaaniB — 

FaUiUsst Wn isBi ta v - 0i»yw-_ — 

BOND FUTURES AND OP 
France 

■ NOTIONAL. FRBICH BONO FUTUM 


losses on the previous ses- 
sion. Italy in particular 
ceded some of the' gains it 
made earlier in the week. 

The contract in the BTP 
long-hand future closed 0J4 
down at 113.13 despite 
rumours of an impending 
cut to the country's prime 
interest rate. 

Likewise, the German 
bund fixture lost 0.14 to close 
at 103.36 in London. The UK 
gilt futur e lost & to close at 

im- 


Treastxy BBs and Bond Yfehfe 

... - Tun yaw 

- Unsysar 

529 Rssytw 

$40 Ifrywr 

5.49 30mr 


Ecu 

■ ECU BONO FUTURES (MATT) ECU 100600 

Open Sail price Change Hirfi Low Eat voL Open tot 
Dae 9864 98.70 -P .14 9864 96.72 512 7,648 

US 

H US TREASURY BOND FUTURES gST) $ 100,000 SZncta of 100 % 


AL UK GUT FUTURES (URT 3 * £50600 32 nda of 100 % 



Open 

Lataat 

Change 

High 

Low 

Est. vol. 

Open ML 

Open 

Settprioa Change 

Hitfi 

Low 

Ebl vci Open M. 

Dec 

119-02 

118-19 

- 0-15 

119-03 

118-16 

407641 

563629 

118-26 

118-22 - 0-07 

118-30 

116-12 

65937 

147218 

Mar 

118-23 

118-11 

- 0-16 

118-24 

118-09 

33.605 

158.069 

119-05 

119-05 -O -04 

119-09 

118-20 

0978 

416 G 9 

Jun 

118-00 

117-31 

- 

118-03 

117-31 

2.519 

14,048 


■ LONG OtLT FUTURES OPTIONS (LUTE) £ 50,000 64 tfw Qt 100 % 

State CALLS PUTS 

Price Dec Jan Fob Mw Dec Jan Fab M 

118 0-44 1-41 2-00 2-17 0 0-31 0-54 1 -C 

119 0 1-00 1-27 1-44 D -20 0-54 1-17 1< 

120 0 0-35 0*82 1-12 1-20 1-25 1-62 2 -C 

EaL vol UttL Crib 7033 Nn 1102 . kataus apsri IHt, Cris 77120 Pm 31321 

FTSJE Actuaries Govt. Securities 


2 5-15 yaw ( 20 ) 157.75 -067 157 

3 Over IS yams ( 4 ) 190.72 -ai 7 191 

4 kredeemrtHes (4) 23L61 -0.12 226 

5 All Stocks ( 47 ) 15076 -065 150 

— 1 - Lmr coupon ylild 

Ytakfa Nor 21 Nov 20 Yraga Hgh 


■ NOTIONAL LONG TERM JAPANESE GOVT. BOND FUTURES 

(UFFQ YlOOm IQOthB OF 100% 

Open CtoiM Change Hgh Low Eat vol Open tot 
Dec 12961 - - 129.69 129 S 2 33 S 2 rVa 

Mar ta&aa - - it&sz 12 S .77 aoas iVa 

■ UFTS Urn stao tmdod on APT. AM Open tatenut flgt. am for pravtaui ray. 


UK Indices 

Lied nl ad| 
eat yM 

ELD9 

B $78 
» 5.76 


Fri 

Day 1 * 

Thu 

Accrue} 

xd ed) 


Fri 

Day's 

Thu 


Nw 21 change % 

No/20 

Manat 

yw 


Nov 21 

change % 

Nov 20 

Interest 

11961 

065 

119/45 

260’ 

9/47 

6 Up to 5 ysssgg 

21067 

06! 

21064 


157.75 

-067 

15767 

369 

9.73 


212.40 

4)66 



190.72 

-0.17 

19164 

462 

9J7 

8 ai read's (12) 

211.19 

-065 



22061 

■0.12 

TSRtlH 

069 

UAB 






15D-76 

-065 

15063 

3-24 

967 







■ w> 1 MuGma c o uptt i «Md« 

Nov 21 Not 20 Y 7 ago 







FUTURES (MATT) FFr500600 



Open 

Sen price Change 

Htfi 

Low 

Eat vol. Open ktt. 

Dee 

9962 

9968 

-060 

9960 

99.62 

78.735 

103654 

Mar 

9962 

99.14 

-06D 

9964 

99.10 

4,793 

27.448 

Jwi 

98.72 

9858 

-060 

98.72 

9872 

2 

12 


5 yre 6.70 

iSyra 6^2 

20 ym 6.52 

triad t 861 

tndex-OnlaKl 

Up to S yra 328 

ovar G yn 3,19 


7.13 7.48 1/4 
7.86 8.19 30/4 
7.73 868 30/4 
7.78 860 30M 
inflation rata S% — • 
3.15 a 72 s/a 


827 3/10 
820 3/10 
020 3710 
BAS 7/10 
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CURRENCIES AND MONEY 




MARKETS REPORT 


By fUchard Adams ^ 

The. South Korean won 
regained some strength yes-, 
terday, helped :by ah 
announcement that the 
country was to ask. for $20bn 
worth, of standby eredit.from 
the International Monetary 
Fund.. 

The news that the . South 
Korean authorities had 
finally taken the step of ask- 
ing for aid gave some relief 
to the won against the US 
doty#, which retraced some 
of its losses from earlier in 
the. week; The won ended 
the 'week at 1Q555, a gain of 
83 won compand with the. 
previous day. 

But currency . analysts 
described yesterday’s bounce 
as a temporary respite, and 
said the won could fall fur- 
ther unless a larger aid pack- 
age is agreed. 

The news also saw 
rebounds by other south-east 
Asian and Pacific currencies. 


But the Indonesian rupiah 
continued to weaken, while 
the Indian’ central bank 
intervened to steady, the 
rupee -against the dollar. 

The yen was helped by 
Korea's appeal, as wen ashy 
speculation that Japan’s gov- 
ernment is to annmmpp an 
aid programme for its ailing 
banking sector. 

The dollar bloc benefited 
from the Aslan rebound. The 
dollar was strongest,, jump- 
ing by 1.66 pfennig to . 
DM1.7480. That dragged ster- 

Kaw.York . 






i aixtki rULLLLi'i ii la ...... ...... 



oet u » so 


21 


Mdi 21 

£*ot 

IBS) 

3 nib 
Ijr 


inaio 

1*884 


1*027 


-Prw. don - 
1.8885 
168B1 
1*812 
1*800 


Kng higher, which wiiprf to 
its highest intra-day level for 
three months 'against the 
D-Matk. . 

The pound weakened 
slightly in later trading, but 
still ended nearly two pfexH 
.yiigff higher. Sterling’s trade- 
weighted Index rose from 


1013 'to 1045, despite losing 
half a cent to the dollar. 

M South Korea’s currency 
travails are not over yet, 
according to. currency ana- 
lysts. The market was 
relieved by the country 
finally applying for help, and 
news that an IMF team 
would arrive in Korea next 
week. But a package has yet 
to be agreed, and many in 
the market are concerned 
that the $20bn requested will 
not be nearly enough. 

The IMF has already 


POUND SPOT FORWARD AGAINST TR'E POUND 


raised $l7bn for Thailand 
and S40hn for Indonesia. The 
Indonesian package was 
much the same as the coun- 
try’s short-term foreign cur- 
rency debt Graham Neilson. 
Asia economist at Paribas in 
London said a similar figure 
for South Korea would be 
around $75bn. 

■ The dollar Showed signs of 
. reversing its downward 
trend against the D-Mark, 
which started last month. 
Analysts at Bear Sterns 
International In London 


DOLLAR SPOT FO 


attribute this in part to a 
likely end to safe haven 
flows into the D-Mark Deut- 
sche Morgan Grenfell noted 
the unwinding of yen cross- 
rates. and reports that fund 
managers are relatively 
underweight in dollars. 

■ During late trading in 
Bombay, the rupee was hurt 
by banks buying to cover 
short positions against the 
US dollar. The Reserve Rank 
of India intervened to txy to 
stop the currency weakening 
further than around Rs37.50 


against the dollar. 

The doDar buying came 
after news of trouble for 
India's minority gove rnment 
in parliament. In the last 
half-hour of trading, the 
rupee sank to Rs37.7o, a drop 
of 0.30 compared with Thurs- 
day's close. The rupee’s level 
is its lowest against the dol- 
lar for nearly two years. 

The Reserve Bank had 
been seen in the market ear- 
lier, but stopped selling dol- 
lars at Rs37.52. Its with- 
drawal left the market 
nTiaging dollars. 


Nov £1 Causing Change BUMfer Day's MM OmmMh Three months One yrer Bank of 

mid-poMt on day ageM Mgi. bar Rate 96 PA Rats %PA Rare' W>A&b.Mb 

Europe ■ . " ,p 

Austria (Scft) 207881 + 0-1225 784 - 977 20*095 205261 207168 4.1 205854 07 200888 04 102.7 

Betfren (BFH 1 60*155 + 0*378 891 - 618 600680 608290 608971 4 * 60*336 ■ 9 * 56*302 04 102.1 

Danmark (QKr) 11*443 + 0.0648 403-483 11*547 11 . 1633 - 11*071 4 * 11.1434 06 10*828 3-1 104 * 

Finland (PM) 8*123 + 0*653 069 - 188 8*200 B* 4 &) 8*784 4 * 8*256 3 * 8*182 3 * - 80 S 

Ftenca P=Fr) 9*390 +0057 884 - 916 9*986 9*388 S. 35 S 4 4 * 9.7925 3 * 05459 3 * 105 * 

Germany • ,<EM) 2 * 537 . + 0*174 624 - 550 2 * 58 t 2*374 2*432 4 * 2*257 3 * 2*514 05 103 * 

Greece [Dr) 462*23 +253 625 - 020 486*63 480*23 466.487 - 9 * 472*86 - 8.7 480*57 - 5 * 66 * 

Maid (iq 1.1313 + 0*032 303-323 • 1.1324 1 . 1 H 5 1.1302 1.1 111275 1 * 1.1084 2 * 87 * 

Italy * ' (U 2894*9 +- 14*9 242 - 618 289014 2879*5 2891*8 ill 2884*8 1* WBgJB 2.1 76 * 

Lunmbouu (LFr) 60*155 + 0*379 691 -> 619 609580 60*230 606071 . 4 * 60*336 3 * 58*302 04 102.1 
KMwrtanda (FI) 3*286 + 0*2 271 - 300 3*317 3*116 3*165 4 * 3 * 868 ' 3 * 3*137 3 * 101 * 

Norway (NKr) 12*023 + 0*537 990 - 055 12*248 11*377 11*597 4 * 11*902 3.7 11*182 3 * 99 * 

Portugal (Ea) 801*70 + 1*55 440 - 700 ' 301*06 289*50 300*6 24 209*66 2 * 293.154 2 * 91.7 

Spain' - ' (Pta) 340475 + 1*84 372-577 249740 248*90 248*52 2 * 247*86 26 242424 2 * 77 * 

Sweden ISKi) 12*301 + 0*301 232 - 370 12*730 127801 127944 3 * 1 Z 730 B 29 12*276 24 88.1 

SwitBKtand (SFrJ 23907 + 0*182 983-010 24040 23826 2308 5 * 2*687 5 * 22754 52 108 * 

UK (O - ■- •- - .. .. .. u** 

ECU - 1,4880 + 0*08 888 - 906 ' 14808 . 14821 14857 3 * 14789 3 * 14473 2 * 

SDftf • -1238118 - -• - - - - - 

ArgonUrai (Pooo) 1*890 - 0*068 888 t 883 1*810 ' 1*842 - . - - 

Brad IPS) 1*791 - 0*039 744 - 757 1*768 1*881 -. - - - - 

Canada (CS) 2*840 - 0*149 930 - 949 ' 24008 2 * 900 . 2*864 3 * . 2*725 3 * 2*189 3.1 829 

Mexico (New Pend) 13*272 - 0.1233 159 - 385 13*101 13.7994 . 13*91 >142 14*315 - 14 * 15*554 -132 

USA R 1.8898 - 0*001 894 - 901 " 1*913 1*845 1*871 1 * 1*825 1.7 1*614 1.7 106 * 

PacMMAkna Eest/AMoa 

Augusta (AS) 24140 - 0 JM 7 B 117 - 162 24394 24070 24066 27 23982 2 * 23535 25 89 * 

Nong Kona UHKS) 13*635 - 0*467 569 - 570 13.0752 13*229 13*68 - 0 * 13.1505 -27 13*422 - 3.7 

Indta (Ffe) 632881 +02587 242 - 520 63*560 832290 - - - - - 

terari ' (Shk) 5*684 - 0*239 604-764 5*764 5*604 - - 

Japot (V) 212562 - 2*14 442-682 213*80 211*20 211*07 7.1 208*57 7 * 187.762 7 * 121 * 

Malaysia (MS 5.7705 -02246 609-801 5*610 *7355 5 J 75 B - 1.1 5*038 -23 5*561 -32 

Now Zealand (NZj) ' 2*968 - 0*33 853 - 985 ' 27134 28887 28963 02 26955 02 2*931 0.1 107 * 

PMpptaeB (Paso) ' 58.1274 -089 309-239 584522 57*042 58.7191 -122 60.1786 - 14.1 65*26 -127 

Said Arabia (SO) 6*377 - 0*235 381 - 392 6*431 6*194 6*296 1 * 6*152 1 * 62483 1 * 

Singapore (SS) 26702 - 0*402 684-720 27031 2*655 2671 -04 2 * 872 . 04 26487 0 * 

Sou* Wrtca OT) 016*0 - 0*704 BOB • 681 8.1943 8.1400 622*5 - 8 * B 3225 - 7 J BJ 133 -02 

South Korea (Won) 1783*3 - 148.1 556 - 181 ' IKSAfi 176521 , : - - - 

Taiwan (ID 54.7806 -0759 197 - 015 552308 54.1120 54*828 1 * 54*803 1 * 54*288 1 * 

Thaiand (Bt) 87*409 - 0*256 002-615 672140 64.1900 67*669 - 5.7 67.7207 - 4.1 69*668 - 4 * 

tRM lor No* 19 . BtdMta- spread* h the Round 6 pc| Mb dm ttaktfwJMtilxte doctoral -piacaa. SMn tad* catouMadbyttia Baikal Bipod. Broa 
uwa na WOO ■ 100 . rare rahiead yaw. BkLdira-. Md wag atas wal ti m ed mat Jnbotti HininiDahraiibaaMidlrelNEWMenBB 
ClOSMQ SPOT raid forward RAIE aankae, flaaia.wkea rae mbmM by ttw F.T- . ' - 

i am peawi hAtoWUa w« riao awBda* on flw hMnai ar MvAWwiKFr«wn 


Nov 21 

Ctosng 

mU-pahi 

Chmge QU/aBer 
an spread 

Dnf*n*l 
high law. 

One month 
Rate %PA 

Time months 
FMs 96PA 

One year 
Ran 

J* Uorgrai 
%PA index 

OnpA 













Austria 

(SctO 

12*025 

+ft1169 993 - 056 

12*280 

12.1600 

12*788 

2* 

12*41 

2* 

i ranoy; 

1.7 102* 

Belgium 

(Bfi) 

360500 

+0*3 300 - 700 

36.1250 

35.7150 

35*87 

2.1 

35*62 

2.1 

35415 

1* 102* 

Danmark 

PKO 

6*544 

+0.0634 534 - 554 

6*859 

8*215 

6*425 

2.1 

6*231 

1* 

6*574 

1* 104.1 

Finland 

(FM) 

6*744 

+0*518 718 - 771 

5*834 

5*465 

5*626 

2.7 

5*455 

2* 

5.1884 

1.6 

BO* 

Franco 

(FR) 

5*524 

+00548 520 - 527 

5*632 

si mn 

5*421 

2.1 

5*204 

22 

5.7458 

1* 105* 

Germany 

(DM1 

1.7480 

+0.0166 478 - 484 

1.7515 

1*395 

1.7445 

24 

1.7390 

2.1 

1.71GB 

1* 103* 

Greece 

(DO- 

273*00 

+2vW5 840 - 980 

274*80 

272*30 

277*15 

-13* 

282.755 

-12* 

284415 

-7* 

65* 

Ireland 

IE) 

1.A830 

-00088 826-946 

1/4982 

1.4900 

14928 

07 

14322 

04 

14988 

-0* 

- 

Raiy 

(U 

1712*5 

+15*5 210-360 

1717*0 

1706*0 

1713*1 

-0.7 

1714*2 

-04 

1704.77 

0* 

TOO 

Lutamboiig 

(LFr) 

36.0500 

+033 300-700 

an twai 

35.7150 

35*87 

2.1 

35*62 

2.1 

35415 

1* 102* 

Netherlands 

tFD 

1*609 

+0*188 894 ■ 703 

1*740 

1*588 

1*664 

2.1 

1*585 

2.1 

1*348 

1* 101* 

Norway 

(NKr) 

7.1030 

+00574 02S - 034 

7.1245 

7*872 

7*905 

2.1 

7*088 

2* 

6*B5 

1* 

98.7 

Portugal 

(Es) 

173470 

+1* 430 - 910 

170710 

177*60 

178*88 

0* 

176.113 

08 

176.46 

1.1 

924 

Spain 

(Pta) 

147*40 

+1A4 610 - 670 

148*00 

146*90 

147*7 

0* 

147*37 

0* 

145*55 

1.1 

76* 

Sweden 

(SKi) 

7*828 

+0*453 904 - 954 

7*247 

7*787 

7*835 

1* 

7*701 

12 

7*414 

0.7 

85* 

SwttMtand 

Pi) 

14201 

+0*158 196 - 206 

1.4241 

1.4105 

1A155 

3* 

14085 

3* 

12702 

3* 108* 

UK 

K) 

1.6890 

-0*061 B94 -SOI 

1.6913 

1*845 

1*874 

1.7 

1*825 

1.7 

1*61 

1.7 

103* 

Ecu 


1.1342 

-00103 337 - 347 

1.1391 

1.1327 

1.1364 

-1* 

1.1379 

-12 

1.1482 

-1* 

- 

SORT 

_ 

0.72833 

- 

- 

- 

- 

. 

- 

- 

. 

. 

. 

Americas 













Argentina 

(Peso) 

0*995 

-00003 995 -995 

0*895 

0*805 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

. 

Brad 

(RSI 

1.1097 

+00017 095 - 098 

1.1099 

1.1088 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Canada 

PS) 

1.416S 

-0*037 165 - 170 

1/4210 

1,4159 

14145 

1* 

1.41 

12 

12859 

1* 

82* 

Mexico (New Peso) 

31830 

-0043 7B0-B80 

8.1880 

8.1770 

8*88 

-16* 

B*38 

-174 

8493 

-16* 

. 

USA 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1072 

PadUcMddle East/AMca 











AuMtafai 

(AS) 

1.4288 

-0*229 276-296 

1/1296 

1.4276 

14278 

07 

14252 

1* 

14145 

1* 

88* 

Hong Kong 

(HKS) 

7.7310 

+00005 305 -315 

7.7340 

7.7305 

7.7565 

-4.0 

7*385 

-5* 

8201 

-6.1 

- 

India 

(fe) 

37.7500 

+029 200-800 

37*100 

37/4400 

- 

. 

- 

- 

- 

■ 


teraaf 

(ShkJ 

3*321 

-0*013 2B1 - 361 

3*393 

3*318 

- 

- 

• 

- 

- 

- 


Japan 

(V) 

125.796 

-1*85 750 - B4Q. 

126*00 

124*20 

125*35 

5* 

123*85 

5* 

118*7 

54 

121* 

Malaysia 

(MS) 

3.4150 

-012 100 - 200 

3*350 

34000 

3426 

-3* 

3458 

-5* 

3*1 

-5.7 


NBwZeeisnd 

INZS) 

1*980 

-0*137 954 - 967 

1*067 

1*954 

1*991 

-2* 

1*045 

-2.1 

1*233 

-1.7 


PMpffnss 

F«») 

344000 

-0A 500-500 

34.7000 

34*000 

34.750 

-12* 

35411 

-11* 

394205 

-14* 


Saudi Arabia 

(SR) 

3J7507 

-OJXM2 505 - 508 

3.7508 

3J505 

3.7517 

-03 

3.7537 

-03 

3.76 

-02 


Sngnpnrn 

(SS) 

1*803 

-0*215 795 - 810 

1*960 

1*780 

1*853 

-3* 

1*878 

-1* 

1*873 

-1.1 


South Mrica 

n 

4*320 

-0.024 305 - 335 

4*480 

4*270 

4.073 

-102 

4*485 

-0.7 

52508 

-87 


BouBi Korea 

(Won) 

1055*0 

-83* 100 - 000 

1060*0 

1045*0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Taiwan 

(IS) 

324075 

-033 900-250 

32.7100 

32*000 

324185 

-04 

3244 

-04 

32*2 

-03 

- 

Thafland 

(Bt) 

39*750 

-0229 000-500 

40*000 

38*000 

39*85 

-6-7 

40*15 

-54 

42.125 

-62 

• 


1 80R ana p« S hr MW 10 BkttiRar reread* h tea Ootor Spot tab* atow orty the tot ttana dtdmat ptaoas. UK MM & BOU m> reread In 
.US cumncy. 4*. Moigrei nom+nel Mow Nov 1ft Ban* nwango 1BBO-10Q. 
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EARS EUROPEAN CURRENCY- UNIT RATES 


UUL 

Mar 

U+. 1 + 

94.15 

!•# HrJJb 

94.14 -0.03 

tN.13 

04.18 

2PV.14 

94.15 

52*33 

433*38 

Nw 21 

BFr DKr fFr. OM K L- - .-H ..... mt+ 

• .*4. 


SKr 

SFr 

E 

cs 

« 

Y 

Ecu 

Nov 21 t 

Ecu cen. 

Rate 

Change 

96+/- Sum 

% spread 

ON. 

Jun 

94.10 

94.00 -0,07 

84.13 

94.09 

47*19 

351*48 

NtfuRT'*' 

(SFr) c . 

.• '100 iiMfe 1823^1(^40 i.1*57 : ■ 47^ S »M64 «ria,7Bi 

485/1_ 

“409* 

21*6 

3*38 

1*42 

3*30 

2.774 

348* 

2446 


rates 

against Ecu 

on day 

con. rate 

« weakest 

tad. 

■ IIS TOEASURY BU. FUTURES (IMM) $1m per 100% 



DraiWBrii 

(DKt)’" 

54.17 ' 10 ' ^785 12*27 '1*06 . 2574 : 2*60 1067 

268* 

221* 

1141 

2.134 

0*89 

2.129 

1*03 

189* 

1.325 

Ireland 

0796709 

0756883 

-0000299 

-524 

8*3 

35 








France^ . 

(FFW • 

61*0 11*7 10 2*87 1.144 2027 3JBS 12.1* 

805* 

252* 

12*7 

2427 

1J>11 

2421 

1.709 

214* 

1*07 

Kafr 

190048 

1937*7 

+2*2 

1*5 

0*9 

-12 

Dec 

94.92 

94*2 - 

94.92 

94*2 

547 

5/422 

Germany . 

ffM) 

.2062 3*07 3*48 1 ,0*83 ."979B" 1.127 d.OBf- 

102-1 

8446 

4*44 

0*12 

prwp 

0*11 

0*72 

71*7 

0*0* 

Spain 

183*26 

168*84 

+0.142 

1*7 

077 

-13 

Mar 

B5.Q2 

95*2 -0*2 

95.02 

95*2 

156 

5*87 

Mand 


63*4 8*39 8. 741 2*11 1 2558- 2*42 10*1 

266.0 

2205 

11*4 

2121 

0*84 

2.110 

1.494 

187* 

1*17 

Roland 

5*5424 

5*6428 

+000817 

1*8 

076 

-13 

Jun 


94 *B 

- 

94.98 

9 

567 

Italy 

U 

2.105 0*80 0342 0102 0*39 100 0115 0415 

1042 

8*20 

0443 

0*83 

0*35 

0*63 

0*58 

7*44 

0*51 

Portugal 

197*88 

201.786 

+0227 

221 

043 

-15 

Al Opan merest Kgs. are for preview day 





NrttMtandB (Fa , - 

..,.1630 .3*76 .2*71. 0*87 : 0*40 068*= 1 -.1006 

90.60 

74*5 

3*54 

0.721 

0*00 

0.719 

0*08 

83.86 

0448 

.Denmark - 

7*4555 

7*2316 

+0*09 

242 

023 

-17 








Hi if tkii ' * : 

Nan^F i 

(NKrJ. 

. 5076 - 0388 0238 2461 094? 2*1 1^ -2.773 . 10. 

251* 

207* 

10*9 

1*99 

0*33 

1*85 

1.408 

177.1 

1241 

Ranee 

645883 

6*1631 

+000551 

2.44 

021 

-20 








Portugal 

W “ 

2020 3.720 3*79 0979 ' 0*75 9507 1(104: 3.880 

100 

82.73 

4254 

0796 

0*33 

a784 

0*60 

7049 

0494 

Germany 

1*2573 

1*7619 

+0.0018 

2*2 

0*4 

-26 








Spain 

(Pta) 

2442 4*07 3*64 1.184 0453 1180 1*34; -4*11 

120* 

100 

5.143 

0*02 

0.401 

0*80 

0-677 

8520 

0.597 

Mathartands 

2.1BB7B 

2*2683 

+0.00199 

2*3 

003 

-20 








Sweden 

(SKr) 

4748 8.764 7.706 2*02 . 0*82 2266. 2*94-. 0*55 

235.0 

1944 

10 

1*70 

0.779 

1*86 

1*17 

165.7 

I.IBf 

Belgian 

307191 

407801 

+0*372 

2*2 

003 

-18 








Switzerland 

(SFr) 

25*8 4*88 4.121 ' 1*31 0471 1206^ 1.38*- 5*02 

1257 

104.0 

5*47 

1 

0.417 

0*96 

0-704 


0621 

Austria 

13*485 

13*064 

♦0013 

2.66 

0*0 

-19 

■ EUROMARK OPTIONS (UFF3 DM1 m paints Of 100% 



UK 

W 

' 80*2 11*4 9*69 '2*54 1.131 2894 3*29 1*00 

301.6 

249* 

12*3 

2400 

1 

2*84 

1.690 

212* 

1460 








Strike 



cai m 



PITTS - 


Canada 

m 

2544 4*97 4.181 1*34 0473 12^ 1*90 5*13 

126* 

1042 

5*59 

1*02 

0418 

1 . 

0.7DB 

88.79 

0622 

NON ERM MEMBERS 






Prico 

DOC 

Jan Feb Mar 

Dec 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

USA 


38*5 6*54 5.882 1.748 0*70 1713 1*70 7.103 

178.5 

147.6 

7*83 

1420 

0*92 

1417 

1 

125* 

0882 

Or— ca 

295269 

309.627 

-0.19 

4*8 

-2.10 

— 








Japan 

(Y) 

2066 5*90 4*S2 1*80 0*32 1362 1*68 - 5*48 

141* 

1174 

6.036 

1.12B 

0470 

1.126 

0.795 

100 

0701 

UK 

0.793103 

0.669328 

-0004015 

-15.81 

21*4 

- 

9000 

020 

012 014 015 

0*2 

0.08 

0.10 

Oil 

Ecu 


40*9 7*47' 6*38 1*63 0.759 1943 2*34 ~ 8066 

2024 

167* 

5*12 

1*11 

0*71 

1*07 

1.134 

142.7 

1 

Eoi Ctoam iraw aat by (a Euaporai Carentaram. CurandM arah danandng raWM nacgrii. 

9025 

003 

003 0.04 005 

0.10 

024 

025 

026 













rrecaf^je drerew are fcr Eoc ■ potoha changa danotaa a mofc BarancyOwgraKa shows ttw irato 

9050 

0 

0 001 0*1 

0*2 

046 

047 

0 A 7 

DkH tCmra; Ran* Firajc, Nraaragtoi Now. raid SvredWi Ktow par ift Baitfai Rang. Ywi. Escudo, Lka and Peseta par TOO. 








retawnwaeawBdBlhaptacauBgeaaarancebnreaanfliaachialinraitaiandEaiMnMliatwtat 

9675 

0 

ODD 

0*7 

0.71 

071 

071 


■ pktBK njnu*m bmm) dm izs,doo par dm 


(IMM) Yen I2*m per Yan 100 



Open 

Latest 

Change ' 

High 

Low' 

EsL wd Open tat 


Open 

Latest 

Changa 


Low 

EsL vol Open tat 

Dec 

05753 

05730 

-00022 

05760 

05718 

28*73 

67.051 •• 

Dec 

0.7968 

08005 

+0*053 

08035 

07941 

23*41 

129,739 

Mar 

05780 

05759 

,-00022 

05781 

05745 

303 

3*20.. 

Mar 

08098 

08120 

+0*054 

08145 

08095 

274 

2*38 

Jun 

05786 

OS785 

-0*022 

05785 

,05785 

f 

2*86 

Jrm 


0.B170 

- 

- 

' 

7 

324 

■ n 

ms nuHcnnum qmm) SFr 129*00 per sft 



■ STSnLMQ FUTUMS (ft04) 082*00 per E 




Dec 

07099 

0.7051 

-00044 

O710S 

07033 

10.706 

47*87 

Dm 

1*868 

1*070 

_ 

1*888 

1*848 

7*82 

58*53 

Mar 

07123 

07117 

-00043 

0.7123 

07098 

165 

2*89 ' 

Mar 

1.6804 

1.6800 

+0*002 

1*820 

1*780 

466 

978- 

Jim 


07225 



0.7225 

■34 ■ 

285 ' 

Jun 


1*720 


1.8730 

1.6700 

1 

74 


ounanqr, and Hw naothnin pwntnsd porarengo downfall «• ha curancy-a taorfcai non ton (a Em 
oomal me. 17MB: Btartog aupanOM hom BW. AibaPnent cafeutaad by tna FtaecH Tknaa. 


■ PMUDBPflUWVI OPTIONS £31250 (cams per pounQ 


SHd 

Price 

Dec 

- CALLS - 
Jan 

Feb 

Dec 

_ 

Jon Feb 

1*80 

1.79 

2*8 

3*9 

1.09 

2*6 2*5 

1*80 

1*5 

2.14 

LSI 

1.87 

2*7 3.39 

1.700 

090 

1.72 

2*4 

2.18 

3*5 3.97 

Preview »L Cato 732 Pins S.7S7 . Pro*, days open ire. cah 31*® Pub 26*44 


WORLD INTEREST RATES 


MONEY RATES 

November 21 Over 

right 

Ora 

month 

Tina 

mure 

Six 

mtho 

One 

yw 

Lamb. 

taler. 

Die. 
ret a 

Repo 

rate 

Beltfm 

34 

34 

39 

35 

44 

6.00 

275 

_ 

France 

34 

34 k 

3 % 

3 U 

414 

3*0 

- 

4*0 

Germany 

3 % 

33 

» 

35 


4*0 

2*0 

3*0 

faWM 

BA 

64 

Ui 

fe 


- 

- 

075 

to* 

6 M 

ea 

ea 

5 S 

54 

7.75 

025 

002 

Hwlintliih 

3 * 

34 

3 * 

38 


_ 

2.75 

3*0 

*■ *»- 

ovmzaniaa 

Itt 

in 

24 

214 

2a 


1*0 

_ 

us 

54 

59 

614 

61 a 

6 « 

_ 

6*0 

_ 

Japan 

i 

s 

a 

a 

fi 

- 

0*0 

- 

■ S LIBOR FT London 








Intartonk Fbtag 

- 

5 fi 

5% 

sg 

6 

_ 

- 

- 

US Dakar CDs 

- 

M7 

6/44 

5*1 

5*5 

- 

- 

- 

ECU Ltaked Ds 

- 

44 

4 14 

4; 

4 fi 

- 

- 

- 

80 R Linked Da 

- 

3 Q 

3 % 

3 C 

Ji 

- 

- 

- 


S UBOft hrertw* lidng rasas are offered raw tor SlOnr reread to trw mortal fay taw 
rataranca banka w 11 am oacn eoUng day. The m+a an: Barton TnaL Bare at Tokyo 
MUmMMiL Bracfeys and Nwionol Waoirrkmer. 

IM M 4 S ao shown kr the domeUc Money tan. USS CDs. ECU & SDR Linked Demos BM. 

EURO CURRENCY INTEREST RATES 


Short 

lain 


7 days 

macs 


One 


Three 

months 


Sm 

months 


One 

yw 


Belgian Franc 

3ii 

■*A 

3V 

■3ft 

3*8 

■ 3*2 

3S2 

-3H 

4ft 

■ as 

4ft 

■4ft 

Danish Krona 

31. 

■m 

3U 

-3S 

3H 

-3fi 

4 - 

3ft 

4ft 

-913 

4l a 

-4ft 

Goman Mark 


3A 

3 H 

■ ah 

aft- 


Sft 

-3Q 

3ft' 

-3ft 

4ft 

•4ft 

Dutch CUder 

3A 

-31, 

3,; 

3ft 

3JJ ■ 

■ah 

sft 

-3ft 

3}3 

.533 

4ft 

-4ft 

French Franc 

M 

■3A 

■ 

■ah 

3«- 

■ 3ii 

311 

■3B 

3fi 

3ft 

4ft 

- 4 

Portuguese Esc. 

4J3 

■4jJ 

Sh- 

• 5,* 

5ft- 

■51. 

5ft 

■ 6ft 

5ft 

■Hi 

4ft. 

•4ft 

Spanish Peseta 

5i 

- 5 

3*8 

■5ft 

5ft- 

■5ft 

5 - 


4ii- 

-4H 

*B 

-4R 

Staring 

7 - 

6^ 

7ft- 

■7ft 

7«- 

■7% 

711 

■7 JJ 

a - 

7ft 

7ft 

■7ft 

Swiss Franc 

i>a 

- 1 

1H 

■ til 

ifi- 

1U 

2ft 

- 2 

2ft - 

aft 

233 

-2tt 

Canarian Doiar 

3»2 

■3* 

3ji- 

3ii 

4 - 


4ft 

-3fi 

4ft 

- 4 

4U- 

4ft 

US Dritar 

MS- 

■5>e 

5 s ! 

5«a 

5U- 

an 

iu 

5ft 

531 - 

MS 

6 - 

5ft 

Hasan Ura 

ft- 

-S>4 

9^- 

6ft 

&f- 

6ft 

6ft 

-6ft 

6 - 

so 

si 2 . 

513 

Japswae Yen 

*e ■ 

>2 

\ - 

■»a 

J3 ■ 

u 

ft 

ft 

u- 

• A 

13- 

ft 

Aslan i&ng 

4 - 

3Jj 

5^ 

- 5 

5*2 

-5 

5^2 

- 5 

5ft 

■ s 

5 h 

- 5 


Short wto ibm are cal tar me US Dote no Vtan. atiraa: two <aqa' nooca. 

■ THWEB MOUTH PUR HITUIBS (MA7TF)Parts Interbank offered rata 



Open 

Sett price Change 

High 

Low 

EsL vol Open taL 

Deo 

9625 

9624 

-0*1 

9625 

9623 

9.660 

52.517 

Mar 

96.0* 

98b 00 

-0.04 

86*6 

95*9 

11210 

56207 

Jun 

95*3 

95*0 

-0*3 

95*3 

95.79 

4*90 

31.194 

■ THROE MONTH EUROflUUUC Puniltat AJFFEf DMIm points of 100% 


Open 

Sett price Change 

High 

Low 

EsL vol 

Open aiL 

Dec 

96. IB 

B6.1B 

-a 01 

96.19 

96.17 

14070 

295538 

Mar 

9&06 

99.04 

-ace 

96.06 

96.02 

40835 

318597 

Jlti 

95*5 

95*3 

-0.03 

95*6 

95*1 

48834 

275124 

Sep 

95*7 

95.84 

-0*4 

95.68 

95.62 

22S17 

215365 

■ ONI MONTH RUROMMMC FUTURCS (UFFE)* DM3m pons of 100% 


Open 

Son price Change 

Wgh 

Low 

Est. vat Open mL 

Dec 

. 

98.14 

-0*2 

. 

. 

0 

6249 

Jen 

- 

9028 

-0*2 

- 

. 

0 

400 

Feb 

- 

9621 

-0.02 

- 

. 

0 

100 

Mar 

- 

96.13 

-0*2 

- 

- 

0 

TOO 

■ THREE MONTH EUROURA FUTURES (UFFET LlOOOm 

I 

8 


Open 

Sen price Change 

Mgh 

Low 

Est. wi Open taL 

Dec 

93.94 

93*9 

-0.03 

93.94 

93*5 

13948 

112459 

Mar 

94.72 

94*7 

-0*3 

94.72 

S4.G1 

10142 

116521 

Jlta 

95,17 

95.13 

-0.03 

95.17 

95.09 

10320 

123607 

Sep 

95*9 

9525 

-0.02 

9529 

9521 

3872 

68316 

■ TMUBB MONTH BIRO SMBS FRANC WJTMUa IUFFE) SFr 1m naferts of 100% 


Open 

Sebprice Changa 

Hflh 

Low 

Est. vai 

Open InL 

Dec 

‘97*1 

97.88 

-0*5 

07.91 

97*4 

4197 

72S53 

Mar 

97*5 

97.80 

-0.05 

97.85 

97.77 

5879 

51247 

Jim 

97*9 

97.68 

-0*4 

97.69 

97.63 

• 1375 

32666 

Sep 

97*1 

97.50 

-0.05 

97.51 

97.48 

592 

17215 

■ THREE MONTH EUROYEN FUTURES (UFFE) YlOOm points of 100% 


Open 

Sett price Change 

High 

LOW 

Esl vai Open ire. 

Dec 

- 

99.46 

- 

- 

. 

0 

n/a 

Mor 

- 

99*9 

- 

- 

. 

a 

n/a 

Jun 

- 

99.45 

- 

- 

- 

a 

n/a 

H hfltS MONTH ECU FUTURES [UFFE) Eculm points ofHXKk 



Open 

Senprice Change 

«0h 

Low 

Esl vai Open taL 

Dec 

95*4 

95*4 

-0*1 

95*5 

95*4 

599 

8907 

Mar 

96.34 

95*2 

-0.03 

95*5 

95*2 

318 

6856 

Jun 

95*2 

95*0 

-a 03 

95*3 

9529 

173 

6191 

Sep 

95*8 

952S 

-0.03 

9528 

9524 

174 

6998 


* UFFE fauns obo tradad an APT 


TW^I 8 QIIIWBIIBOPOtXAH(lMM)$ 1 mpa'nt 3 Ot 100 % 


Eat. «ol total, CoBa 11788 Pile 7267. ftmioia day's open ■*. CMa 308238 Pub 338H1 
■ EWtO SIW8S HBAMC OPTlOliS (UFFE) SFr 1m points of 100% 


Strike 

Price 

Dec 

- CALLS - 
Mar 

Jun 

Dec 

- PUTS - 
Mar 

Jim 

9800 

0*6 

0.12 

0.14 

020 

0.32 

0.48 

9825 

0.03 

0.05 

008 

0/42 

0*0 

0*5 


EsL vaL total, Cals 0 Pis 100. Paincui day's open kit. Cals 3350 Pw 3419 


■ EUROLHA OPTIONS (UFFE) LlOOCkn points of 100% 


UK. INTEREST RATES 


londonmoney rates 

Nov 21 Over- 7 days 

' night notice 


Strike 

Price 

Doc 

- CALLS ■ 
Mar 

Jun 

Dec 

— PUTS - 
Mar 

Jin 

9376 

0.19 

0.95 

1.40 

0.05 

0*3 

0.02 

9400 

0.06 

0.72 

1.17 

0.17 

0*5 

0*4 

9425 

0.01 

0*1 

0.94 

0.37 

0.09 

0.06 


■ T1«ai[MINreSTEMJNannVII»(IJFFQE500.000pofaitsof1CI0K 


One 


three Six 
months ■ months 


One 


MM* Storing 8 - 64 + 7&-7& 7 * -7&7&- 7 ft n* - 7 ft ?U - 7 H 
toms CDs -- - 7 A - 7 l| 7 & - 7 A 7h - 7 fi 7 /* - 7h 

reosuy-BBta . ; • - - 7 ^» - 7 l| Th - Ik - - . 

■* BSto . - . - 7 t* - 71 | 7& - 7 i 7 % - 7 V - 

seal mlhcrity daps. 7 /, - 7 7 , 7 « -7& 7 lJ - 7 i 7 \ - 7 B 7 fJ - 7 ^ 

tacoirt Mariwt daps ' 71 + - 7 7 ^ . 



Open 

Senprice Change 

High 

LOW 

Esl vol 

Open tat 

DM 

a? w 

02*5 

- 

92*5 

92*3 

10532 

143318 

Mar 

8228 

9228 

- 

B2.gfl 

9226 

7216 

122244 

Jin 

92*0 

92*0 

- 

92*1 

9227 


108038 

Sap 

92*2 

82.40 

-0*1 

82*2 

92*7 

7493 

78401 

Dec 

92*7 

92*7 

- 

82*8 

92*4 

10091 

72815 


UK deering bank base tandng raffia 7^ per cent from Now 6. 1987 

Up to 1 1-3 3^ 6+9 

month months, months 


9-12 

months 


Abo tradad on APT. Al Open Maraat Bga. are tar p na ilo uo day. 


(UFFE) £ 500.000 paints of 100 * 


Carts of Tax dep. (£ 100 * 00 ) Sh 5 5 - 4 %. 

Cell o< 7 a» dap. uibr CIOftOOD » S^po. Dopoafta wNtvtawn tor naWi H»pet 
Awa. tondar nffia of dseout on Nov 71 . 7 * 573 pc. ECGO Quad tala SUft Export nme. Maka 
up day Oot 31 , 1997 . Agread IBM for period tor 36. 1997 to Dec 23 , 1997 . Sshama ■ RfiOpc. 
fMew rate for period OoM, 1987 to Oct 31 . 1997 . Schema |V 4 >V 7 * 44 pc. “~ 
»taiMBaaeFMa 7 lapc tram Nov 1,1997 ' 


Strike 

Price 

. Dec 

- CALLS - 
Msr 

Jun 

Dec 

- PUTS - 
Mot 

Jin 

ore* 

0.13 

0.17 

-026 

0*3 

0.14 

021 

8250 

0*1 

0*5 

0.14 

0.16 

027 

0*4 

9275 

0 

0*1 

0*6 

0.40 

048 

0*1 


EeL vat totat Cato 6618 Pida 1011 . Prevtoum dayta open w. Cdb 284537 Puts 281139 



MARGINED FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
FUTURES & OPTIONS 
24 HOURS r-| 



UEN1S&P 

JiOO* 

FUTURES 

& 

OPTIONS 


RMELKY FUTURES IMTE P- 

R» A FKIE MM ap TKAIHKG KITAKD DHU15 1 

ON CHRBBOKEUCESfinUI^fLE^ CONTACT 
TtMimasnS Riwm«« N^mULreA 


fotores 

OPTIONS 
& FOREX 

PRIVATE CLIENTS 
WELCOME 


ttFRlKET TY FUTURES LIMITED 


58 DOVER STREET, LONDON WIX SRB 
TEL: 0171 629 1155 EMt 0171 4$5 0022 

- htivdhrwwMLttx* 


REAL-TtME ELECTRONIC FOREX DEALING 

..... PMC.' Stf-fL CilMlt- itl-J iVM.Vr 


■'izvwa-. 


;-r.Lul. : CMJU-: r ■< fc: -x-ciin;. co.uk • 





mini 

REUTERS 


Freephone 

fUTURBIWnt 

OSH 88 18 08 

whips 



FUTURES 


l/NTJDJEJS:, 

FINANCIAL | 


-TAX FREE 

0171896 0011 


G.T.S. 

Si'.Hii iiu 

Mil ) : INFO 

"IX) r.;- (M.^X 


.Jww would you like a 

90% EDGE 

matfag Tip mows, down Q10VCS, & 
with i!sis new sdauific appioach. 


BASE LENDING RATES 


Adam & Compony 7*6 
MM Irish Bank (GB) 72S 
•Henry Ansbacher 7*5 
BarcoBftraoVtaaya 7*5 
Bank of Cyprus 7*5 
Bankafkotand 7*5 
Barfccf Indai 7*5 

Bark el Scotland 7*5 
Bredaya Efetnk 7*5 
BrtBhoIMklEaai 7*5 
•ftoaaaafttaySOsUd 7*5 
CtttenkNA 7*5 

Clydesdale Bank 725 
ThO Co-oporatvo Bank725 
Coutlsa Co 7*5 

Cypius Popular Bank 7*3 
DmanLami# 725 


BcawTiuetLkided 8*5 
FlnandtS S Gen Bark 8*0 
•Robsrt Romkifl & Co7*5 
•Guinness Mahon 7*5 
Habb Bark AG 2Urich 7*5 
•HamfarosBark 7*5 
Heritable B Gen lrvBk.7*5 
C-HoaraRCo 7*5 
HongMmg 6 Shanghai 7 *5 
Investec Bark (UK) Laf7*5 
Julsn Hodge Bonk 7*5 
•Leopold Jreqpti S Sore 7*5 
Lloyds Bank 7*5 

MklandBank 7*5 

NarWestmirgaer 7*5 
•nesBmthere 7*0 
Royal Bk al Scotbnd 7*5 
ScoHah WkJoes Bank 72S 


•Singer & Frtedbnder 7*5 
•Smflh&WKamson 7*5 
Sun BaNdng Cop Ltd 7*5 
TSB 7*5 

Urttad Bank dt Kuiatat 7*5 
Unfly Trust Bank Pic 7*5 
VAtiteaway LokfcsM 7*5 
YbdcsHreBark 7*5 

• Members at London 
InveeimertBtaridng 


OFFSHORE COMPANIES 


1975 OCmMaottaewaM tads and 750 iwfrw rtiCBt apwtoa i 

ForlOOpaBaFHgcotaM'taodaasEeeflftiaarlalgtiriarraaoroBBatt 
BLEOFIAN: OUUmr.CA Tit +44 UDI 813314 ta+toaHIMST 

UMBOK KHMBTBOOK,ISe Tat+4«imHI«» Rtt UI171 KJ98U 

boms bkl MHisraXBUUi Ttt+iaaaafn ac+WTSirt® 

BSA-AKSUft mUtoUtmnetaa Till «1 7t4 Bt3144^_te»1714|MaP ^ 



A personal Strike in Futam Options & 

Canada wilM tBrtd access to atiiaitge ^^s^r-i 

James Maxwell 
TtL 0171X2 1991 

Ael 0277 4306115 &i 


Fast Fills. 

Low Bates. 
Quality Service. 


LI^D UALDOCK & CO>lPr\XV 

rhivivc!! St. * LiimJ.H! EfIV +l’P 


45-425 

Mima j OpttaBi tCTDd tarn 

hsfitaUtmalsKvitt 
for private duata. 

0800-262472 

fan 0171-256-2446 
wwiind-waMod*oa 


Ebl voL ntaL Caps 3750 Puts 4215. Previous day's open mu Cato 231580 Puis 132038 

■ PtajIDELPMA SE D4MHK/S OPTIONS DM62,500 (S per OM) 


Strike 

Price 

Dec 

- CALLS • 
Jan 

Feb 

Dec 

— PUTS — 
Jan 

Feb 

0*75 

0*8 

096 

124 

0.50 

078 

096 

n_«n 

0*7 

073 

0.99 

076 

1.04 

121 

0*85 

021 

0*4 

0.78 

1.09 

1.35 

1.51 


Previous day's voL, CcAs 34 Puts 20 Prev doy'e opoi W. CUfa S^15 Piaa 31.442 


FT GUIDE to WORLD CUM8KIE5 


Hw 21 £ S 

each ftp 5615050 - 56 £361 313060 - 33 WO 
Moray 334*45 - 334*68 197.730 - 197 J80 
krai 507130 . 5068*03800*0 - 3000*0 
Kneel 0*122 - 0*128 0*032 - 0*034 
FOUnd 59475 • 5*551 35285 - 35235 
nttalB 3986*9 - 9992.72 581150 - 5912.50 
LULL 6*047 - 6*079 11777 - 3*731 


The FT Guide to Wortd Cunenctw 
table can be found on the Markets 
page m Monday's edition 



All Futures, Options 
& Manned Forex 

Contact James Allan 
Tek 0171 337 3999 1 

ftLOI7l 3J7 3997 B 

ft’d)Ste s«]Kff«w.g8i.ttuii Tar 



FLOORS HOW MOOABU 

TO PfBVRTE HVESTOBS.I 

ED&F MAN DIRECT 


H 0500 565717 


I EDI FUxQeiintaflnraitlEDkFIfai' 


U+UM 


■taaritallrtaSM.1 


Market- Eye 


Rc*!L-a 


Frii;"s! 0800 321 321 

h'AW.narfret'Sja. co.u:< 
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FINANCIAL TIMES 


WEEKEND 'NOVEMBER 22/NOVEMBER 23 1997 




UNIT TRUSTS 


WINNERS AND LOSERS 


TOP FIVE OVER 1 YEAR 
CF Saw Utilities 1,344 

Abenteen Frontier Markets 1,341 
Schroder US Smaller Cos fnc 1,333 
Renting Select American 1,299 

M&G American Recovery 1,291 

BOTTOM FIVE OVER 1 YEAR 

Old Mutual Thailand Acc 304 
Sava & Prosper Gold & Exp 363 
waverley Australasian Gold 420 
Schroder Seoul 446 

Save & Prosper Korea 447 


CF Shaw Utilities 


1,400 


1.300 - 


1,200 - 


1.100 


1.000 



800' 


1996 


97 


TOP FIVE OVER 3 YEARS 
GA North America Growth 2^9 

Itil Samuel US SmaBer Cos 9,959 

Ran tfnato n Health '■ 2.163 

Johnson Fry Stater Growth 2,126 

Royal Ufe United States .2,083 

BOTTOM FIVE OVER 3 YEARS 
OM Mutual Thailand tec 
Save & Prosper Korea 
Schrader Sant 
Baring Korea 

Waveriey Australasian Gold 


Schroder Seoul 


1M0 



TOP FIVE OVER 5 YEARS 
Old Mutual European 3589 

RBI Samuel IK Emerging Cos 3580. 
GA North America &o«h 3,195 
Jnptterhwoow 3534 

6artmora UK Smaller Companies 2,999 

BOTTOM HVE OVER 5 YEARS 
Saw & Prosper Korea 293 

OM Mutual Thailand Acc ' 531 

Baring Korea 600 

USe Japan & Genera Acc . 652 
HenderaonJ^nnSraaBerCos. 652 



Jupiter Income 


£506 

3JX» 


5SJ500 



: Pn&fc Tecrtwfcay^ : -V- V z - 528 _ 
TBKl^KdOftj&W«i; .7563' T ,00 ° 


Fromlington Health 


2JJ0D 

1000 

1000 


? BOTTOM FWEOVER W YfiWBh 

•TKwStey^rten firtdTf 

k J.- Rwr^ p- 'j ^p yj {ptil '• J"’ .tSiQ,; . 

.^IS&js^i,Giiw^Acc ' ’ t'^oo - 



Tables show the result of Investing £1,000 over different time periods. Trusts are ranked on 3-year per fo rmance. Warning: past pe rfor m an ce is not a guide to future performance. 

5 ip- yolatByYkst ■-international i-ywrto 3 5 30 7 -y&mj/yu$ 


■ UK Eq & Bd iyw© 3 

BWD Balanced PortfoSo 1117 1638 2303 

Perpetual High Income 1149 1555 2930 

Credit Suisse High Income Port 1108 1495 2117 

CanBfe Income Os ■ 1123 1491 1896 

Henry Cooka Balanced 1081 1481 

SECTOR AVBWGE 1097 1437 1962 

■ UK Fixed Interest 

Aberdeen Fixed Interest 1117 1496 2172 

Thom ton Preference Inc 1127 1481 1689 

Henderson Preference & Bond 1131 1425 1605 

CU PPT Monthly Income Plus 1155 1413 1708 

M&G Corporate Bond 1142 1413 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1074 1310 1498 

■ UK Gilt 

M&G GRt & Fixed Interest 1127 1361 1437 

Gartmore PS Fixed Interest 1113 1318 1448 

Murray Acumen Reserve 1092 1311 1428 

Marury Long-Dated Bond 1103 1305 

Schroder Gilt & Fixed hit Acc 1082 1282 1404 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1068 1228 1325 


•• V^D». ; ’ „ 

‘ ' ' • Soyrce; REUTERS (Tel: 01625 511311J 


1 ■ Indices 



5 

-o 


■ 

Average Unit Trust 

1020 

1266 

1718 

2911 

3 J5 

24 

Average InvestmerU Trust 

1095 

1295 

2096 

fWQ 

4j6 

44 

Bank 

1037 

1114 

1198 

181D 

Q41 

5.5 

Ekntdng Society 

1034 

1111 

1202 

1813 

0J0 

52 

Stockmartet FTSE AS- Share 

1201 

1622 

2078 

3945 

2.0 

3.4 

Inflation 

1037 

1098 

1140 

1543 

as 

- 

■ UK Growth i y» to 

3 

5 

10 VdailityYkM 

Johnson Fry Stater Growth 

1190 

2126 

2515 

- 

3.1 

0.9 

Jupiter UK Growth 

1091 

1847 

2806 

. 

2JS 

24 

OM Hanley Growth 

1168 

1816 

2472 

2756 

2 A 

04 

Mercury Recovery 

1113 

1801 

2277 

2810 

3.1 

14 

River & Mercantile 1st Growth 

1175 

1775 

- 

- 

2.6 

1.0 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1099 

1479 

1967 

2858 

2.7 

1.8 

■ UK Growth & Income 





Fleming Select UK Income 

1288 

1732 

2332 

3291 

2JS 

34 

Britannia UK General Inc 

1158 

1622 

1888 

2818 

2-8 

2.6 

Lazard UK Income & Growth 

1156 

1622 

2036 

3427 

2.8 

3.1 

Perpetual Income 

1152 

1613 

2410 

3708 

2.7 

24 

Henderson Ex Income & Growth 

1168 

1587 

2025 

3201 

2 JB 

2.9 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1128 

1456 

1871 

302 2 

2.7 

2.5 

■ UK Smaller Companies 





Gartmore UK Smaller Companies 1087 

1942 

2999 

2791 

34 

0.4 

Laurence Keen Smaller Cob 

1077 

1854 

- 

- 

2 JB 

1.5 

AES Smaller Companies 

1059 

1624 

2511 

- 

ZB 

1.1 

INVESCO UK Smaller Companies 998 

1804 

2960 

2554 

3.7 

14 

Britannia Smaller Co's Acc 

1140 

1754 

2967 

3203 

2JB 

0.4 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1012 

1382 

2187 

2333 

2J9 

1.5 

■ UK Equity Income 






Jupiter Income 

1170 

1911 

3034 

4963 

24 

4.0 

Lazarri UK Income 

1172 

1675 

2217 

4080 

2.4 

4.1 

BWD UK Equity Income 

1180 

1632 

2410 

3113 

2A 

34 

Britannia High Yield Inc 

1137 

1608 

2276 

3573 

2 JS 

34 

River & Mercantile l st Income 

1126 

1S83 

2363 

- 

2.7 

44 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1135 

1436 

1958 

3001 

2A 

4.3 

■ UK Equity & Bond Income 




HSBC High Income 

1164 

1563 

- 

- 

2.0 

5.7 

Prolific Extra Income 

1093 

1491 

1971 

2690 

2 A 

4.1 

Edinburgh High Distribution 

1154 

1471 

1940 

2364 

24 

3.7 

OS UK Income 

1175 

1467 

1881 

- 

2-4 

34 

Midland Monthly Income 

1188 

1450 

- 

- 

2.1 

44 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1103 

1346 

1782 

2487 

2.1 

54 


Best Pep 


■ International Equity Income 

GT international Income Inc 1131 1490 1812 
Martin Currte Infl tnoome 1101 1417 1863 
Mayflower Global Income 1098 1372 1096 
M&G International Income 1099 1325 1791 
Barclays International Income 1079 1290 1820 
SECTOR AVERAGE 1072 1333 1712 

■ International Fixed Interest 

Bating Global Bond 1006 1302 1417 

City Financial Beckman inti 997 1257 1208 
Newton International Bond 1007 1249 1311 
Barclays BGI Inti Fix bit Inc 1012 1221 
Okj Mutual Worldwide Bond Inc 993 1215 1244 
SECTOR AVERAGE 963 1115 1180 

■ International Equity & Bond 

Bank of Ireland Ex Mgd Growth 1068 1481 1780 
Ftamlng General Opportunities 1123 1411 1780 
CapeFCure HaBmark Growth 1124 1386 1666 
Baaile Gifford Managed 1076 1364 1693 

Objective limited Risk Equ Inc 1166 1357 
SECTOR AVERAGE 1052 1271 1672 


- 

3.1 

1.4 

FramRngtan Health 

1112 

2163 

21 SO 

7724 

7j0 

- 

- 

24 

24 

Proefic Technology 

1060 

2065 

2925 

7528 

83 

*- 

- 

24 

4.1 

Save & Prosper Financial Secs 

1191 

1924 

2714 

4764 

3J3 

1.4 

2721 

24 

34 

Framifogton Financial 

1194 

1832 

2555 

5919 

32 

0.9 

- 

14 

3.1 

Sava & Prosper Growth 

1170 

1865 

2440 

4272 

3.1 

13 

2710 

24 

2.9 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1029 

1219 

1688 

2958 

3.7 

1.0 




■ Nth America 







2610 

1 A 

&0 

GA North America Growth 

1232 

2368 

3195 

6867 

43 

0.1 

2399 

14 

74 

H9 Samuel US Smafler Co’s 

1117 

2259 

2676 

9259 

S3 

- 

1885 

14 

74 

Royal Life United States 

1251 

2063 

2827 

5483 

43 

CL3 

- 

14 

74 

Henderson American SmaBar Cos 






- 

14 

64 


1193 

2069 

2490 

8313 

S3 

- 

2050 

14 

64 

Kfeinwort Benson Amer Small Co1162 

2058 

2171 

4447 

43 

- 




SECTOR AVERAGE 

1164 

1708 

2008 

4656 

4A 

0.5 

1992 

14 

54 

■ Europe 







- 

14 

64 

Jupiter European 

1083 

1939 

2907 

5136 

3j4 

03 

- 

14 

6.4 

Baring Europe Select 

1093 

1854 

2770 

3847 

3 J 

03 

- 

24 

4.9 

INVESCO European Growth 

1140 

ISIS 

2928 

4242 

43. 

- 

- 

14 

74 

TU European 

1220 

1796 

- 

- 

23 

1.1 

1927 

14 

5.7 

Threadneedle Euro Sal Gt Acc R 1157 

1791 

2669 

3692 

4A 

0.1 




SECTOR AVERAGE 

1117 

1480 

2114 

3674 

3.8 

0l7 

3461 

24 

2.0 

■ Japan 







- 

24 

4.1 

GT Japan Growth 

861 

889 

1340 

1557 

3.7 

0.1 

2567 

23 

2.7 

Martin Currie Japan 

812 

800 

1295 

- 

5.7 

- 

3253 

2.7 

44 

Murray Japan Growth 

891 

796 

1141 

- 

S3 

- 

2161 

3.1 

14 

Newton Japan 

877 

793 

1193 

1263 

S3 

- 

2856 

24 

27 

Baffle Gifford Japanese 

886 

758 

ion 

1355 

53 

- 




SECTOR AVERAGE 

702 

592 

920 

1028 

53 

03 


14 

4.8 

■ Far East me Japan 






1866 

24 

5.1 

A1B Govett Greater China 

973 

977 

1792 

3670 

63 

- 

. 

21 

44 

Thornton Oriental Income Inc 

859 

843 

1157 

2301 

53 

4A 

- 

14 

54 

Perpetual Far East Growth 

753 

785 

1628 

3042 

4A 

03 

1966 

14 

54 

United Friendly Far Eastern 

721 

752 

1182 

- 

63 

03 

1765 

14 

5.1 

Martin Currie Far East 

747 

752 

1256 

2042 

S3 

- 




SECTOR AVERAGE 

899 

667 

1117 

2007 

53 

03 


24 

2.4 

■ Far East exc Japan 






- 

20 

3.1 

HS8C Hong Kong Oowth 

884 

1361 

2164 

7363 

BJ 

03 

2722 

24 

1.7 

Friends Prov Australian 

927 

1179 

1814 

3044 

4.7 

- 

2944 

29 

24 

INVESCO Hong Kong & China 

974 

1169 

1742 

5578 

8.1 

0.3 

- 

24 

21 

Old Mutual New Zeeland 

836 

1046 

1637 

- 

43 

2.1 

2470 

24 

2.4 

Old Mutual Hong Kong 

756 

992 

1528 

5244 

8-7 

03 




SECTOR AVERAGE 

649 

667 

1146 

3442 

7.1 

1.1 



■ Property 

Aberdeen Property Share 
Norwich Property 
Barclays Property 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


TyearSJ. 3 . . 5 10 

1196 1447 2421 
1081 1178 1571 
1058 1181 1364 
1105 1262 1785 


■S&Q&- 

-it .4- 

a 

vtawayYUK 

- 2JB 1.4 

- 1X1 5.4 

- 09 5.5 

- 1.8 4-3 


M&G Commodity & General 
Save & Prosper Commodity 
Hffl Samuel Natural Resources 
TSB Natural Resources 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


Quitter High Inc Irtv Tst Acc 
Quflter Investment Trusts Inc 
M&G Fund of Investment Trus 
Equitable Trust of Invest Tsts 
Gartmore Practical Inv Inc . 
SECTOR AVERAGE 

■ Fund of Funds 

Royal &SunAU Portfo li o 
Mercury Managed Income 
TSB Selector 

Britannia Managed Portfio Inc 
Lazad Income Inc 
SECTOR AVSVM3E 


Mercury Snarin g Markets 
Stewart Ivory E merging Marl 
Portfolio Emerging Markets 


SECTOR AVERAGE 


845 

1116 

1954 

2469 

5-4 

2.4 

741 

878 

1667 

1957 

5J2 

06 

757 

824 

1482 

1893 

53 

- 

714 

740 

1191 

1606 

S3 

03 

645 

607 

1579 

2380 

S3 

0.1 

622 

672 

1531 

1537 

53 

0.9 

Units 





1085 

1316 

2258 

- 

2.6 

4.6 

968 

1274 

2182 

- 

3.1 

0.4 

1002 

1231 

1870 

3250 

3.1 

1.6 

1001 

1213 

1927 

3409 

2.7 

1.6 

1034 

1205 

1574 

2769 

23 

34 

1021 

1179 

1876 

2939 

23 

2.1 

1060 

1403 

1866 


3 3 

1.1 

1101 

1398 

- 

- 

1.9 

3.9 

1085 

1362 

1749 

- 

2A 

1J2 

1031 

1360 

1942 

• - 

3 3 

1.2 

1112 

1359 

1612 

- 

24 

3.6 

1020 

1203 

1620 

2384 

2 3 

1.6 

Mkts 





955 

942 

- 

- 

63 

03 

953 

887 

- 

- 

53 

as 

910 

831 

- 

- 

4.7 

0.3 

893 

823 

1711 

2523 

S3 

- 

930 

746 

- 

- 

53 

03 

886 

741 

IMS 

2599 

6 3 

0.4 


INVESTMENT TRUSTS 


WINNERS AND LOSERS 


TOP FIVE OVER 1 YEAR 
Scottish National Capital 3,167 

Framfoigtofl Dual Capflal 2,634 

Foknan Capital 2,600 ajno 

Schroder Split Firef Capua/ 2,260 

Renting Income & Growth Capital 1 ,910 

BOTTOM FIVE OVER 1 YEAR 

Korea LfteraHsation Fund 283 

East German 329 

Schroder Korea Fund 330 

Aberdeen New Thai 353 

Henderson Japanese Small Cos 398 


Fulcrum Capital 



1996 


97 


TOP FIVE OVER 3 YEARS ‘ 

TR Technology B . 3,666 

Soottish National Capital 2,672. 

Foreign & Col Enterprise 2,521 ijooo 

Candover 2$*t4 

Baitmore Scotland Capital 2,129 


BOTTOM FIVE OVER 3 YEARS 
East German 155 

Schroder Korea Fold •• 180 

Korea Liberalisation Fond 195 

Invesco Korea 256 

Kores-Europe Fund 272 


Invesco Korea 



400 


200 ' 


94 96 


96 


97 


TOP FIVE OVER 5 YEARS' _ 

TR Technology B •/ '• ■ ■ 

Invesco Eng&sb& mb 6,773 

Jos Boktegs Capital 
North AtfenScSmaSer Cos 
Foreign & Coi Enterprise * 


Jos Holdings Capital 


5TOPRVEOVCT 


Korea-Europe Fund 


itaprise'- . ,.4 JXtr PBtoepforeCDrpa^oro . -5,943: r ; A 'i ' . 


BOTTOM FIVE OVER 5 YEARS 4 *°°° " 
East German • • . ' f24 3006 

Korea Ltoteistelon Food >•'. .327 ? rr*) 


BOTTOM FWE OVER -laYEARS 
512 


i0»'« 


Korea-Euope Fond 
hteaoo Korea 
Edinburgh Java 


425 

451 

529 


■ipdo; 




97 




Tables show the result of investing £1,000 over different time periods. Trusts are ranked on 3-year performance. Warning: past performance is not a guide to future performance. For investment trust prices see main paper. 


■ UK General 

t yeorfE) 

3 

5 Dfc/Pmf-) VbfcUfey 

Wf* 

Fleming Ctaverhouse 

1409 

1934 

2318 

-5 

S3 

2 2 

Mercury Keystone 

1222 

1711 

2731 

-1 

3 3 

24 

Edinburgh UK Tracker 

1186 

1645 

2035 

1 

3 3 

3 3 

Govett Strategic 

1107 

1589 

2108 

13 

3 3 

2.5 

Finsbury Growth 

1092 

1569 

2427 

9 

3.7 

2.2 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1165 

1494 

2202 

- 

S3 

3.5 


UK Capital Growth 


Klein wort 2nd Endowment Policy 

1185 

1B24 

- 

-6 

S3 

• 

Ivory & Sara ISIS 

1185 

1600 

- 

19 

43 

- 

Schrader UK Growth 

1122 

1592 

- 

3 

S3 

3.0 

Undervalued Assets 

1036 

1563 

- 

13 

3.7 

2.1 

Kfeinwort Endowment Policy 

1087 

1518 

1668 

-4 

23 

- 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1100 

1508 

1874 

- 

S3 

2.0 


Smaller Companies 


INVESCO English & Inti 

990 

1872 

6773 

6 

4-5 

03 

Honderson Strata 

1069 

1769 

3271 

0 

43 

03 

Gartmore SmaJter Companies 

1051 

1656 

2441 

9 

43 

24 

NalVVest Smaller Companies 

1070 

1573 

2799 

7 

S3 

23 

Perpetual UK Smaller Cos 

1025 

1551 

2985 

8 

43 

3.7 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1032 

1311 

2327 

- 

4.1 

24 


UK Income Growth 


TR City of London 

1361 

1686 

2252 

-4 

S3 

3.5 

Gartmore Bnt fnc & GthfUnits) 

1152 

1558 

- 

5 

2.0 

42 

Dunedin Income Growth 

1257 

1498 

1851 

13 

43 

44 

Morgan Grenfell Equity Income 

1172 

1488 

2203 

8 

S3 

5.0 

Temple Bar 

1280 

1472 

2084 

11 

S3 

44 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1182 

1415 

1972 

- 

S3 

S3 

■ Venture and Devt 

Cap 






Foreign & Col Enterprise 

14Z5 

2521 

4927 

2 

S3 

1.7 

Candover 

1295 

2414 

3530 

-6 

4 A 

2.7 

Kfeinwort Development Fund 

1123 

2046 

3086 

18 

33 

4.9 

Dunedin Enterprise 

1221 

1947 

3088 

13 

34 

4.3 

Thompson CSw 

1094 

1925 

3 187 

22 

54 

1.4 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1095 

1559 

2864 

- 

43 

23 


■ Int Cap Gth ijwr« 

Jupiter Primadona 1299 

TR Technology (Units) 1102 

RfT Capital Partners 1110 

Henderson Electric and General 1099 
English & Scottish 1049 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1108 

■ International General 

Personal Assets 1292 

Mated ie 1212 

Law Debenture Corporation 1113 

Scottish Investme n t 1111 

Second Alfiance 1055 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1123 

■ North America 

North Atlantic Smaller Cos 1268 

Fleming American 1449 

Edinburgh US Track 25p 1351 

US Smaller Companies 1151 

American Opportunity 1114 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1170 

■ Continental Europe 

TR European Oowth 1321 

Henderson EuroTrust (Units) 1101 

Fidelity European Values 1251 

Gartmore European 1156 

Foreign & Col Eurotrust 1148 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1129 

■ Pan Europe 

Kfeinwort Charter 1187 

Mercury European Privatisation 1216 

Europ ean Smaller Companies 1141 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1181 


5 ObPnf) VbteKy rid* 


1531 


1721 


1587 


4186 

-5 

43 

14 

2315 

11 

S3 

1 2 

2553 

19 

S3 

03 

2247 

11 

S3 

1.7 

1982 

14 

S3 

2.5 

2043 

" 

3.7 

1.6 

28S9 


2.1 

14 

2068 

10 

23 

S3 

2296 

-11 

34 

S3 

1847 

16 

3j0 

2.5 

1771 

17 

S3 

3.1 

1970 

- 

3.1 

2.6 

4952 

5 

44 


2293 

8 

44 

0.7 

2174 

7 

4.7 

1.7 

1807 

16 

53 

- 

2361 

19 

54 

- 

2574 

- 

5-0 

12 

4787 

-3 

43 

0.6 

2036 

10 

43 

1.3 

3011 

2 

34 

03 

2662 

3 

44 

03 

2111 

8 

34 

04 

2491 

- 

4-0 

1.0 

2511 

12 

44 

2.1 

- 

15 

S3 

2.1 

ISOS 

6 

&2 

- 

2158. 

- 

34 

2.1 


■ Int Income Growth 

Securities Trust of Scotland 1211 

1477 

1841 

9 

S3 

4.1 

■ FE inc Japan 

Henderson Far East Income 

666 

809 

1241 

12 

64 

74 

Murray International 

1072 

1401 

1932 

5 

S3 

3.7 

Martin Currie Pacific 

752 

775 

1262 

16 

64 

13 

British Assets Ordinary 

1162 

1310 

14Q2 

16 

S3 

5.4 

Foreign & Col Parific 

644 

703 

1277 

23 

63 

23 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1206 

1396 

1745 

- 

S3 

4.5 

Govett Oriental 

589 

510 

1158 

18 

64 

03 








SECTOR AVERAGE 

681 

699 

1234 

- 

&5 

2.7 


■ Japan 

GT Japan 

BallUe Gifford Japan 
Schroder Japan Growth 
Fleming Japanese 
Edinburgh Japan 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


Pacific Horizon 
Abtrust New Dewn 
TR Pacific 
Edinburgh Dragon 
Scottish Asian 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


New Zealand 
Edinburgh Java 
Aberdeen New Thai 

Slam Selective Growth 
K ore a Eu rope Fund 
SECTOR AVERAGE 

■ Emerging Markets 

Baring Emerging Europe 
Central European Growth Fund 
Te mp l e ton B mei g in g Markets 
Templeton Latin America 
Scudder Latin America 
SECTOR AVERAGE 

■ Closed End Funds 

Capital Gearing 
Exeter Preferred Capital 
London & St Lawrenoa 
invesco City & Com m erci a l 
Scottish Value 
SECTOR AVERAGE 

■ Property 

TR Property 
Wigmora Property 
Trust of Property Shares 
French Property 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


t yawW . 3 5 


794 

862 

1034 

16 

6.1 

0.6 

732 

620 

941 

15 

83 

- 

751 

557 

- 

15 

72 

- 

623 

541 

996 

15 

83 

- 

677 

537 

929 

19 

6J5 

- 

597 

465 

918 

- 

7j0 

0.6 

n ( General 




607 

691 

1032 

22 

72 

14 

567 

544 

1033 

21 

83 

1^6 

591 

496 

1201 

16 

94 

0.5 

646 

486 

945 

15 

74 

- 

484 

466 

894 

18 

9.7 

- 

570 

477 

977 

- 

8.1 

0J9 

rt, Single Country 


803 

1054 

1612 

9 

44 

2-8 
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■ High Income 

Gartmore Scotland (Units) 
Glasgow income 
Shires Income 
City Merchants Wgh raid 
Dartmoor 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

■ Split - Capital 

Scottish National Cap 
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Henderson American C&J Cap 
Ftamlng Income & Growth Cap 
Rights & Issues Cap 
SECTOR AVERAGE 
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m Global Growth 

Johnson Fry (0171 451 1236) Int Equity Growth - Yes' No 5 1.5 No 1.000 5 1 J No 1,000 

Tho trust's aim » to achieve a broad exposure to world economies, mcJudfog emerging markets, -maximum investment £1,500 
■ World Escalator 

Close (0800 289 824) Int Equity Growth - No Yo 55 125 No 1.000 - - 

The aim is to octave capital growth from world stock makers fexcapt UK) with potential tosoes NnXted to 5 per care. 
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Glossary 

Performance: Tables like these are fall 
of traps for the unwary. Trap it don v t 
expect them to tell you which trusts 
will do best in future - they are 
merely a historic record. Trap 2z don’t 
malm mtm rte comparisons of unit and 
investment trusts - die unit trust fig- 
ures take account of the spread 
between buying 1 and setting prices; the 
investment trust ones take mid-market 
prices in both cases. $o comparisons 
flatter investment trusts. 


Volatility: Shows the absolute variabil- 
ity afa trust's performance. As a rule 
of thumb, the more volatile a fund's 
progress, the higher the return inves- 
tors demand from it to compensate Jor 
the additional risk. Unusually volatile 
hinds should be avoided by anyone 
investing over the short or . medium 
term or those who cannot afford big 
losses. But investors who can afford to 
take a long-term view may want to 
have some high risk/high reward trusts 
in their portfolio to spice it up. . . 


Yield: Even this has traps foi 
unwary. Most unit trusts charge 
ma uagement expenses against int 
so the yield is net of expenses. 1 
reomit rule change means that t 
are allowed to charge some or i 
then* management expenses to ca 
thus inflating the yield. Onr *nat 
ftmds pages identifies those t 
which charge to capital. Invest 
trusts used all to charge expr 
against Income, but some now d 
some against capital. 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
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Equity shares traded 

Tlrnaoiwte volume fakBoni. Exdusng; 
Wnuraaricnt tattaesa «td omraaaa turnover 



By Phffip Coggaxii 
Markets Editor 

Shares in London ended a week 
of recovery in positive mood yes- 
terday as the news from overseas 
markets continued to lend sup- 
port. 

A 101-point Use on Wan Street 
an Thursday and another rally in 
Tokyo and Hong Kong set an 
encouraging tone at the start of 
the trading day. 

The apparent willingness of the 
South Korean government to 
accept a bailout package from the 
International Monetary Fund - 
and the economic reforms that 


Chartered. 

The market drifted backwards 
during the rest of the morning, 
with some modest volatility asso- 
ciated with the expiry of the 
November Footsie options. Bat 
volume was pretty - subdued 
throughout the day, with little in 
the way of economic news, and 
only 683.?m shares were traded 
by the 6pm count. 

A solid start in New York, 
where the Dow Jones Industrial 


point gain on the week. Traders 
said that there appeared to be 
momentum behind the market. 

The medium-sized and smaller 
stocks tailed to keep pace. Hie 
FTSE 250 rose 23.4 to 4,665.7, 

while thft Small Cap Inrtmr tnrhftri 

iqp only 4^5 to 2JT7SJL 
Domestic news was of little 
help yesterday. Gflts lost some of 
their recent gains, with the 
benchmark 10-year issue drop- 
ping around a fifth of a point. 
And the renewed strength of ster- 


ling did little to help equities 
either, as the pound closed up 
two pfennigs against the D-Mark 
at DM29531. 

On the corporate front, there 
were some profit warnings, but 
these were confined to smaller 
stocks such as Johnson Fry and 
Reflec. Safeway, which disap- 
pointed the market with its 
report on current trading on 
Wednesday, • continued its 

decline. 

October’s fails in stocks wwbwi 
that the equity market does not 
look exposed, by recent stan- 
dards, in rel ati o nshi p to bonds or 
cash. The earnings yield ratio on 
the non-financial Index Is well 
below the level of near 2 it 


reached in 1287, while in relation 
to three month interbank rates, 
shares are in the middle of their 
10-year range. 

However, Dresdner Klein wort 
Benson issued a note downgrad- 
ing the UK from “very over- 
weight" to “underweight" in its 
global portfolio, citing the danger 
of deflation in the wake of the 
Bank of England’s recent interest 
rate rise and the risk of a slow- 
down In corporate earnings 
growth. 

"Take aU men suffering from a 
major testosterone overload, the 
Bank of England’s attempt to flex, 
its inflation-fighting muscle is 
likely to end in tears." Kleinwort 
said. 


Imficea and ratios 


FTSE 250 4665.7 

FTSE 350 2399.5 

FTSE All-Share 2344.62 

FTSE All-Share yield 3.32 

FT 30 3204.6 

FTSE Non-Fins p/e 19.91 

FTSE 100 Fut Deo 5009.0 

10 yr Gilt yield 6.61 


Long gttt/equity ytd ratio 1.69 



FTSE IOO lnd«x 


+23.4 

Closing index Nov 21 

.... 4985.8 

+32.4 

Change over weeK 

+244.0 

+29X9 

Nnv 5»n 

4903.4 

3.37 

Nov 19 - 

4830.1 

+35.8 

Nov Ifl 

4545.4 

19.67 

Nov 17 

4867.0 

+81.0 

High* 

4985.8 

6.59 

Low* 

..... 4762.4 

1.96 

1 ‘imrahday high and low for weak 


Footsie speeds towards 5,000 as rally goes on 


MARKET REPORT 


would imply - also helped senti- 
ment 

The FTSE 100 index jumped 60 
points within the first 15 mfnirfpc 
of trading, helped by .the inevita- 
ble rallies in Asian-related stocks - 
such as HSBC and Standard 


Average was 32 points higher by 
the time London closed, helped 
Footsie pick up speed in the 
afternoon and the leading index 
dosed at its best of the day, 77.4 
points higher at 4^85B, far a 244- 


TRADING VOLUME IN MAJOR STOCKS ■ EQUITY FUTURES AND OPTIONS TRADING 
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A strong end to the week 
was signalled by ttie future 
settfing well above the 5,000 
mark despite relatively low 
volume, writes Gary Mead. 

The December contract 
opened at 4,970 and 
meandered through the 
morning, touching the day's 
low of 4,949. The opening of 
Wall Street transformed the 
market and the December 
future rose to Its high of the 
day, 5,001, just before the 
close. It settled at 5,009. 

Fair value was estimated 


at 2JL5 points. 

In options, the biggest 
activity was rn BP. with 
4,147 lots, induing a single 
spread trade of 3,000 lots - 
almost 10 per cent of the 
day’s total volume of 32,867 
lots. Yesterday saw the fast 
expiry of FTSE 100 index 
options after introduction of 
the electronic order book; it 
passed off without a hitch. 
December 19 provides a 
tougher test, when the FTSE 
future and index options 
expire simultaneously. 
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■ EURO STYLE FTSE 100 INDEX OPTION (UFFE) £10 par full index point 
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FTSE - LEADERS & LAGGARDS 
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NatWest 
moves back 
In frame 

National Westminster 
shares responded to growing 
confidence that the disposal 
of part of Its securities divi- 
sion is only days away. 

The market believes that, 
following detailed negotia- 
tions. the disposal of the 
bank’s equities division will 
be announced next week 

Analysts say that Deut- 
sche Morgan Grenfell has 
returned to the table while 
Bankers Trust is also very 
interested. Bankers Trust 
pulled out of negotiations 
with Barclays about buying 
the equities and advisory 
businesses of BZW after 
balking at the price during a 
turbulent period for world 
stock markets. 

Analysts believe NatWest 
will raise no more than 
£400m from the sale because 
of the poor performance of 
the equities division over the 
past year. 

But the disposal will be a 
relief and the shares bucked 
worries provoked by a signif- 
icant downgrade for rival 
Lloyds TSB earlier in the 
weak. The stock closed 17 
higher at 904p. In contrast. 
Lloyds slipped 6 to 678p, 
adding to previous sharp 
declines. 

Glaxo Wellcome perked up 
as analysts began to look at 
the comparatively small 
number of shares held in the 
US, particularly by institu- 
tional investors. 

Analysts said the US hold- 
ing, which was 30 per cent 
five years ago, had slipped to 
12 per cent and of that only 
a sixth was held by institu- 
tions. That compares badly 
with rival Smt thKHn e Bee- 
ch am which has about a 
third of its shares held by US 
investors. 

The shares have been 
ignored since the US became 
aware of the potential hit 
from this year’s expiry of the 


patent mi Zantac, once the 
world's best selling ulcer 
drug. 

The shares were helped 
further yesterday by news 
that Combi vir, a new tablet 
comb ining Aids treatments 
Epivir and Retrovir, had 
been recommended for 
approval in Europe. 

Glaxo shares bounced 39 
to £13.56, SmithKline 17 to 

592p and Zeneca 48 to £18.03. 

The general and life assur- 
ance sector raced ahead, 
alive with takeover stories. 

Recent takeover bids on 
the continent, where Allianz 
of Germany bid for AGF of 
France, topping the earlier 
bid from Generali of Italy, 
and Barclays Bank’s stated 
Intention of acquiring a life 
assurer, were said by dealers 
to be among the driving 
forces behind big gains in 
the sector. 

Prudential performs 

Prudential, long rumoured 
to be a bid target for the 
Halifax, NatWest and Abbey 
National, was one of the best 
performers in the FTSE 100, 
and jumped 25‘A to 684Vip. 

Legal & General, mean- 
while, was boosted by an 
HSBC James Capel “buy” 
recommendation and raced 
UP 15 to 53Sp cm turnover of 
9. im shares. 

Another broker, Credit 
Lyonnais Laing, took a 
much more cautious view of 
Legals, telling clients that 
the stock was at least lOOp 
overvalued at current levels. 

The takeover talk was not 
confined to the leaders. Lon- 
don & Manchester shot up 
22% to a record 510p, 
responding to talk that a bid 
is -imminent. 

Johnson Fry. on the other 
hand, dropped 31% to 85p 
after the company warned 
that it will make a substan- 
tial loss for the year- 

U tili ties figured promi- 
nently among the b est per- 
formers in the FTSE 100 and 
250 indices, with dealers tell- 
ing their clients that the 
results season will bring a 
spate of above-forecast divi- 
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dend increases - between 10 
and 15 per cent according to 
one analyst - and news of 
more share buy-backs. 

Next week brings a host of 
results from the various sec- 
tors, kicking off with inter- 
ims from National Grid, cur- 
rently involved in selling off 
a minority stake in Energis. 
its telecoms division. 
National Grid shares nudged 
ahead 3 to 296p. 


High water mark 

Thames Water was the 
sector's top performer 
among FTSE 100 constitu- 
ents, closing 40 higher at 
935p, equalling the stock’s 
all-time high 

Speculation about the 
mystery suitor stalking 
Allied Colloids shifted to the 
US yesterday and initially 
continued to drive the speci- 
ality chemicals group for- 
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ward. Allied shares jumped 
to 150! zp at one stage, repre- 
senting a 32 per cent rise 
since the rumours that a bid- 
der was hovering emerged 
earlier in the week. 

However, most of the rise 
represented takeover enthu- 
siasm and, just before the 
market closed. Allied said 
the talks, which been initi- 
ated by a foreign multi- 
national, had been termi- 
nated. The shares turned 
round smartly and ended the 
day a net 13V4 lower at 126p. 

However, analysts said the 
approach had highlighted 
intrinsic value in the stock 
and the bid story was not 
necessarily over. Earlier, 
analysts had pinpointed 
Rohm & Haas, a Philadel- 
phia-based chemical and 
plastics group, which is - 
like Allied Colloids - heavily 
involved in acrylic acid tech- 
nology. Both companies 
were invited to comment 

Ceramics supplier Flare 
fell 12V. to 50p following a 
profits warning which sent 
the stock down 21 per cent 
by Thursday's close. 

Inks group Reflec dropped 
17 to 3G'/ip after it reported a 
loss for the first half and 
warned that it would suffer 
an even greater deficit in the 
second. 
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FINANCIAL. TIMES WEEKEND NOVEMBER 22/NOVEMBER 23 1997 


WORLD STOCK MARKETS 


US shares 
mixed at 
midsession 


AMERICAS 


Wall Street was mixed at 
midsession as blue chips 
climbed but an earnings 
warning sent a chill through, 
the technology sector, writes 
John Labate in flew York. 

By early afternoon the 
Dow Jones Industrial Aver- 
age was 33.07 higher at 
7,859.68. The Standard & 
Poor’s also pulled slightly 
ahead, up 4j01 at 962L99. The 
Nasdaq composite index was 
down by less than one point 
at 1,626.17. 

"We seemed to have run 
out of steam a little bit, but 
it was an impressive week.” 
said HEdegard Zagorski, at 
Prudential Securities in New 
York. “Everybody’s a bit 
tired.” 

For the week, the Dow was 
more than 270 points or 3.4 
per cent higher. But far a 
second day this week, bine 
chips rallied without the 
technology sector. 

Micron Electronics, the 
personal computer products 
maker, sent a wave of weak- 
ness through the computer 
sector when the company 
announced lower first-quar- 
ter net income. Micron’s 
shares plunged mors than IB 
per cent or $2% to 811%. 

Compaq Computer lost 
$2£ at $64ft while in the net- 
working sector. Cabletron 
Systems lost $i!& or more 
than 5 per cent to 826%. RJR 
Nabisco rallied 5 per cent or 
81% higher at $36% on news 
that its chief executive 
would step down. 


Sao Paulo rises sharply 


SAO PAULO pushed ahead 
strongly as investor confi- 
dence flourished on good 
news from home and abroad, 
traders said. 

They cited South Korea’s 
decision to seek a financial 
assistance accord with the 
IMF, official support for 
Japan's banking sector, and 
a firm Wall Street Locally, 
progress in government 
reforms and currency stabil- 
ity were boosting confidence. 


The Bovespa index rose 
' 343 points or 3.7 per cent at 
9.531 on healthy volume of 
R$444m at midsession. Fed- 
eral telecommunications 
group Telebris was up R$4 
or 3j6 per cent at R$ll& . 

MEXICO CITY also rose 
sharply in morning ‘trade, 
with the EPC index up 159.33 
at 4838.48, a gain of 3.4 per 
cent following Thursday’s 
Revolution Day public holi- 
day. But volume was thin. 


AGF rockets 11% as bid battle hots up 


In spite & weakness in the 
bond market, banking shares 
continued to climb. M e l lo w 
Bank surged $2& to 857%, 
while Citicorp’s shares rose 
8ift to giaatt. 

Investment bank Ham- 
brecht & Qmst surged more 
than 9 per cent. to 838% on 
speculation that it could he 
involved In a merger deal. 

TORONTO made modest 
progress and by neon the 
TSE-300 composite index was 
22.07 higher at 6,786.0. 

Toronto-Dominion 
led the banks, continuing to 
climb an Thursday's record 
earnings.. The shares added 
C$LSO to C$54.45. 

Anvil Range Mining 
picked up 20 cents to C$1.45 
on news that it had secured 
financing from. Cominco and 
the Swiss-based Glencore 
Gfroup to resume production 
of lead and zinc concentrates 
at its Faro mine' in Canada's 
Yukon. 

Co-Steel gave up 45 cents 
to C$20.55 on news that it 
had entered into a definitive 
agreement to acquire New 
Jersey Steel $23 per share In 
Msh and assume outstand- 
ing debt of about $aam_ for a 
total value of about 8170m. . 

Philip Services sank C$L90 
to C$2L25 in light trade after 
it said that it was still com- 
mitted to its bid for Safety- 
Kleen Carp. 

Laidlaw Environmental 
Services said after market 
dose on Thursday that it 
had increased its offer to 
acquire Safety-Kleen for $30 
per share in and ^tock. 


Shares in France’s AGF 
rocketed almost ll per cent 
as the stock resumed trade 
fra: the first time since Ger- 
many’s Allianz upped the 
stakes in the battle for a 
piece of the French insur- 
ance market. The French 
insurer’s stock finished 
FFr3230 higher at FFr330. 

Allianz picked up DM3J.0 
at DM415.60 as the market' 
responded to its counter- 
offer to the hostile bid far 
AGF launched on October 13 
by Italy's Generali. 

Generali was LllB lower at 
L88373 as dealers speculated 
that the group would raise 
its FFr300-a-share offer for 
AGF. 

The I talian insurer has 
called a board meeting for 
today to discuss the AGF sit- 
uation, and is expected by 
analysts to come back with a 
FFrSSO a-share r evised bid. 

FRANKFURT edged ahead 
in late electronic trade and • 
the TTtta - rnaicntflH Du index 
closed 10.10 higher at 
3£414L 

Hoechst, punished by 
investors since the release of 


disappointing nine-month 
figures on Thursday, lost 
DM310 to DM6230. 

Deutsche Bank was up 
DM1.75 to DM115.25 amid 
speculation that It is plan- 
ning a bid far BNP. 

Among car stocks, VW 
jumped DM39.50 to DM971 
amid speculation about fur- 
ther delays to its postponed 
capital increase. 

PARIS extended Thurs- 
day's gains as the firm dollar 
cnritinnflri to support French 
exporters. The CAC 40 index 
ended 4031 higher at 2361 7. 

mtt .AN eased towards the 
dose, having made good 
progress in the morning on 
hopes of an early interest 
rate cut following favourable 
mfintinn data late on Thurs- 
day. Fiat, which has been a 
straggler of late on emerging 
market worries, rose L96 to 
L5.003. Dealers said the 
shares had bounced back 
after a big sell order had 
been concluded. 

Olivetti, however, fell 
L3L10 to L87&90 after work- 
era at its Ivrea plant stopped 
work to protest at proposed 
job cats. 

The shares are now again 
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below the key Ll.000 level at 
which they must trade if Oli- 
vetti is to launch a long- 
awaited capital raising. 

ZURICH turned the spot- 
light onto UBS as the bank 
forecast 1997 net profits at 
the top end of expectations 
and earnings growth into the 
next century. 

The shares ended SFr87 
higher at SFrL699 although 
the bank’s eagerly awaited 
press conference had been 
expected to include news of 
an acquisition rather bigger 


the French asset man- 
ager, Alfl Gestiom. 

Recent rumours had 
suggested that UBS might be 
planning a merger with Mer- 
rill Lynch or an acquisition 
of LGT's asset management 
unit, which is up for sale. 

The broad market also put 
in a strong performance as 
the recovery in Hong Kong 
and Tokyo, and a firming 
dollar, lent support. The SMI 
index rose 75.1 or 13 per 
cent to 5,7253. 

AMSTERDAM closed 


higher at the end of a quiet 
day dominated by the after- 
noon's options expiry. The 
AEX index dosed up 13.71 at 
898.61. High-tech stocks 
remained in favour boosted 
by Thursday’s jump on Nas- 
daq, the US exchange 
heavily weighted towards 
technology stocks. 

ASM Lithography added 
FI 430 to FI 139.10 and Phil- 
ips added FI 5.60 to FI 14530. 

Foods group CSM lost 
FI 3.30 at FI 86.60 after 
reporting disappointing 
results after the market 
closed on Thursday. 

MADRID ended firmer 
after the future contract 
expiry occurred without mis- 
hap. The general index 
ended 438 higher at 59539. 
Construction shares led the 
market higher after the gov- 
ernment increased its infra- 
structure spending forecasts. 

Fomento de Construc- 
ciones y Contra etas was 
Ptal60 higher at Pta5,S00. 
ACS. which commenced a 
public offering yesterday to 
sen up to 37 .6 per cent of its 
shares, rose Pta225 to 
Pta3395. 

Telepizza rose PtaSOO to 


Ptal 1,500 after the home 
pizza delivery company fore- 
cast profits growth of 40 to 
50 per cent this year and 
promised up to a further 45 
per cent in 1998. 

ISTANBUL picked up 3.6 
per cent as the upbeat mood 
was supported by gains in 
foreign markets and renwed 
hopes for energy sector pri- 
vatisations. The IMKB 
National-100 index closed 108 
higher at 3,077 In turnover 
that jumped to TL66.l30bn 
from Thursday’s TL4S,640bn. 

Analysts said the index's 
sustained break through psy- 
chological resistance at 3,000 
points provided an impor- 
tant boost to the market. 

MOSCOW rose 6 per cent 
as investors continued to 
buy oil stocks, encouraged 
by this week’s good news in 
the sector. The RTS index 
rose 21.86 to 38259. 

Lukoil was the star per- 
former, rising $130 to 821.30 
on news that it had paid off 
its tax debts in exchange for 
extra export access. 

Written and rafted by Michael 
Morgan, Jonathan Ford and 
Peter HaL 


Hong Kong jumps 5% after Korean recovery 


ASIA PACIFIC 


A combination of positive 
local and regional factors, 
and in particular the better 
performance by the South 
Korean mar ket, enabled 
HONG KONG to storm to a 
sharply higher close. The 
Hang Seng index jumped 
49732 or 5 per cent to 
10,548.20 after touching a 
high of 1Q.6QZ50. 

Turnover climbed to a 
moderate HKgiLlbn from 
Thursday’s HK$7-5bn. 

The finance sector led the 
market, followed by proper- 
ties. HSBC closed HK$10 
higher at HK$186 in very 
heavy trade of HK$2.4bn and 
its Bang Seng Bank subsid- 
iary gained HK$4 to TTKjfifi 

In the property sector, 
Cheung Kong jumped 
HK8335 to HK853.50 on 
heavy trade af HK$600.68m. , 

KUALA LUMPUR picked 
itself up from a six-year 
intraday low to close 4.4 per 
cent higher on the day as 
local institutions went bar- 
gain-hunting among inenMts - 
ingly oversold blue chips. 
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The composite index, 
which plunged 11-1 per cent 
the previous day, closed 
23.47 higher at 560.09, up 
from a low of 512.41 early in 
the afternoon. 

Analysts noted that for- 
eign selling was beginning to 
trail off,' particularly in 
United Engineers which 
gained 62 cents to M8332. 

SEOUL rebounded 3.6 per 
cent as the won turned 
sharply higher on news that 
the government was prepar- 


ing to ask for a huge aid 
package from the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund to 
cope with its deepening 

frnnnn'al crisis. 

The composite index 
surged 1736 to 506.07. Strong 
gains in blue-chip stocks led 
the market higher while sec- 
ond-hoe shares tumbled in 
anticipation of a sharp 
restructuring in the South 
Korean economy under IMF 
guidelines. 

Samsung Electronics and 
LG Electronics went up to 
their daily limit highs at 
Won44,600 and Wonl3300- 

Bank stocks were also big 
gainers on the view that 
they would have a leading 
role in a future restructur- 
ing . Korea Exchange Bank 
was limit-up at Won4320- 

TOKYO was again domi- 
nated by trade in banks and 
securities companies as the 
market gained confidence 
that public money would be 
miwl to prop up the banking 
sector, writes Bethon Button. 

Senior administrators and 
ministers have been com- 
menting an the possibility of 


setting up a government 
fond to help the banks. 

The Nikkei 225 average 
25 per win or 413.09 
to close at 16,732138 after 
moving from an opening low 
of 16,419.98 to a peak of 
16,808.99. The Topix index, 
which has a heavier weight- 
ing of bank shares, was up 
34.41 or 2.8 per cent to 
1.272.43. The capital- 
weighted Nikkei 300 added 
7.49 to 25L19. In London, the 
lSE/Nikkei-50 index rose 0.08 
to 1,48636. 

The banking sector contin- 
ued to surge an hopes af a 
cash infusion, climbing 63 

TIC WEEK’S CHANGES 
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per cent, while securities 
companies were up 3.4 per 
cent Bank af Toiyo-Mitsubi- 
shi, the banking sector 
leader, rose Y130 to Y1370. 


while broking giant Nomura 
Securities gained Y40 to 
Yl.490. Yamaichi Securities 
was the day’s most heavily 
traded stock, rising Y22 to 
Y1Q2, after hitting an intra- 
day low of Y58 earlier in the 
week. Nippon Credit Bank 
was up Y5 at Y120. also in 
fairly heavy trading. Daiwa 
Rank fell Y21 to Y260. 

High-tech issues also did 
well, following the gains on 
Wall Street overnight Canon 
gained Y50 to Y3.060, Sony 
Y200 to Y10.600 and Fujitsu 
Y30 to Yl, 440. 

Volume decreased to an 
estimated 606m shares from 
850m on Thursday. Gainers 
outnumbered losers by 845 
to 312, with 127 unchanged. 

In Osaka, the OSE climbed 
403.07 to dose at 17,298.18, in 
volume of 19.7m shares. 

SYDNEY raced ahead in 
afternoon trade in tandem 
with the Nikkei’s rally as 
investors took heart on the 
view that Australia's key 
export markets In northern 
Asia might pull themselves 
out of the mire. The All 
Ordinaries index climbed 


47.0 or 13 per cent to 2,482.7. 

KARACHI jumped 3.7 per 
cent on news that the 
Supreme Court had 
adjourned two cases that 
threatened the authority of 
the prime minister. The 
KSE-100 index rose 62.29 to 
1,750.08. 

JAKARTA fell as a further 
weakening of the rupiah 
heightened worries over the 
ability of corporate Indon- 
esia to pay foreign debts. 
The composite Index Cell 4.87 
or 12 per cent to 39126. 

SOUTH AFRICA 

Johannesburg was held 
hostage by weak futures and 
Asian volatility. The overall 
Index lost 163 to 5,4053 and 
industrials 11.8 to 7,938.3. 
Golds edged 03 higher at 
785.6. De Beers fell RL60 to 
R10220 and Anglos R620 to 
R185 on worries ahead of 
Tuesday’s interims from 
Anglos and rumours, flatly 
denied, that the company 
might make a trading state- 
ment over the weekend- 
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Ertaptae CS PLC llto Ui* Ui Stk 
1204716 £1 • 140.7% (171*07) 
BakonwoH kweeknem Ouqwv W 2m0 
□hr Pro! Sha 1 p - 117 B (19N097) 

BpU9 8an» ftuncte &A US$10 - 

20.125(171*07) 

EuoOmtt PL&Euwmnei sa i8»i wa (iE 
PIC A 1£SA 91 BSob U4 (Bed - * 
1171*07) 

Falcon Mfe PLC Ord 5p - 142 (141*07) 
toeAoek PLC 10* Cm Red Pn Ste £1 ■ 

118 (191*07) 

Fial NeConal BuUng Sodety Rg tote Pem 
M Bearing Sha - £1® (18N097) 

Han toner PLC (Ms b SUa tot OnS - *S SO 9 
(171*07) 

Flan Gnur fU 10* Cun Prf £1 -117 
(171*07) 

Fokaa Group PLC Onl 5p • n (141*07) 
ForWrra 8 Item PLC Oro 5p ■ S2B 
(18NW7) 

Friendy Hoteto PLC 4«* Cra Cun tod Prf 
£1 -81^(181*07) 

Fuel® br Hones Ld 1 0kK Deb Stk 201 8 - 
126.SS3 7.136 .1® (l8No97) 

Oatehar Group PLC ADR (4rf) - 2125 (200) 
375 (ID) 375 (13N097) ^(124788 (161) 
^075(4,5. 18.8)^375(191*07) 

Genenl Aewted PLC 7*ty Cun Inn Prf £1 - 
12Z>jk.9 (18N3B7) 

Gensra Acddem PLC ffVt Cum kip Prf£l - 
135SB{19NaB7]41 (19fJo67) ^(ISNoBT) 
1h(18NBB7} 

Qenetal C0te PLC ADR Rrf) - 6B3 
O9M097) 

Genera! Boom Co Pl£ADR (irt) - 633 
(191*07) 

GKN PLC ADR (l.i) -2133 (19N07) 

Sa» WaOcuna PLC ADR (2rf) - 42 00) .125 
(15)373(25) A575(4) J625 (IBNoOT)* 
43125(1(8 875(13.15)45 (10) £825 
(10)325(29) 


Grsnda Grata) PLC 10% lit Mo Dab Sk 
18®18 - 127047 (IBNoOT) B* (lONoBT) 
Grand UBtapoton PLC ADR (4rt) - 38.125 
(191*07) .1875 (181*071 3 (10) 34 (13) 
36 (1) .4 (0 ^3 (20) ^5 (20) 33 (2® .» 

(4) 3125 (19No97) M (6) 37 (4Q) 40 
(191*07) 40 (19NoB7) 40 (19No97) 

Qnm Portend EaUae PIC S0K let MS 
Deb SBt 201 6 - 120* (13No97) 

Gram Portend EsMaa PIC 7J5% Id Ity 
DabS* 2027 - 89.4 (1BN097) 

Graerate Gram PtC 7% Cm Subanf Bda 
2003 £1 (Ragd) - Kn*{19to07) * 
(191*07) 

QmantlB On* PLC 8* Cun Prf £1 - 1® 
(19NO07) 

Graontea PLC 11 V* Dab 8* ®14 - 

14C%(19N097) -8(19No07) 

GUmaas PLCADR (5.-1) - 4837S (Q * .78 (S) 
93(6) 

G|mm aoi* PLC Ord ip - 148^ p) 
HstoxPLC 12* Ayp SUb Bd>£- 1481k 
(181*07) 

Htftax PLC 13Ar* Parp Sub Bds £. 178Ai 
(17Nofi7) 

HaVn PLC (ft* Parp Sub Bda £- 118* 
Hanson PLC ADR (5rt) • 24.1875 35 5 
Hardy* 8 Hanam PLC Ord 5p - 230 

( r«tos7? 

I tardten Group PLC New Ord 5p-323 
(181*07) 

Haart ol Wdotean PLC Ord 1W - 1® 

(191*07)3(191*07) 

Htettaan Hdpa PLC ADR (4:1) - 11® 
(191*07) 

Hoknas HscallC Ord 5p- 152(3)3(130)5 
(2,3,4.0.2.1.15) 

HSBC Ktye PLC 1139* SUbod Bds 2002 
Cl (Roa) • 1W (191*07) b (27AI07) 
Iceland Group PLC Cra tom Red Prf 2flp - 
108 (191*07) 8 (19N087) 8 (19No07) 
tagaan Mona Ld 6kfit Cun Prf S* D - 
66(t9No97) 

taperal Chemical kmuairies PLC ADR (4.rf)- 
5839 (19NoO71734(19NO07) 3E5 
(19*07) {LSI 25 (8) 7B [11 25) 0125 (4) 
kichcapa PLC 6Mfc Cra Subord Bds 1W08 
£1000 (to) * 88 (191*07) 
inefia Fund IfSha- pG8 (18NO07) 
tanks Group PLC ADR (3rTJ - 7.1875(253 
374754 (20) 49974545 (1) ■ 3 (0) 8(5) 12 

( 5 ) 

Johraon Group Ctaanert PLC 73 p (NeO Cm 
tom Red Prf lOp - 107% (19NOB7) 

Joudan (Thanty PLC Naa Old 1® 

(RVPAL • 0971 as?) - 47 (1 BNo97) 
Mnstener PLC AOR (2-1) - 2763 (191*07) 
Kin* PLC 7p to« Cun Red Prf Sp * 84 
(191*07) 

Kvaemar John Brown itadnos PLC M* Sec 
LnS* 2003- *(19*07) 
LABJkaraeenaite PLC TWt Secured Bda 
2018 £1 - 98 j9 (19NO07) 3 (191*07) 0 
<19N(07i 

Latot*» Group PLC ADR (in) -54.75 
(18N097) 

Uuw*bs PLC 6K Cun Prf 50p -S< 

(13NO07) 

Lsnd SaeuHte AC 7* Cm Bde 300/2009 
Cl 000 (to) - 153 (191*07) M19N097) ^ 
n»oB7) 

LASUO PLC 10%* Deb S* 2009 - 125 
(13NOB7) 

(rads S Hotw* Sodeiy 13%* 

Pwb hit Beertns She - 174* k.5%8 
(181*071 

Laps 8 Gv»al Qw nC «* Cw 
Stead Bds 30W0B £1000 (to) -2221* 
(191*07) 

Lawk (Jten) PLC 5* 1* Cun Prf Sb £1 - 63 
(181*07) 

LG&Jnetaeata PLC 875* Sacuad Bda 
22SS0 S (Rag^ - 1 17335 (ISNoBT) 

Uwty IrternaionN Htys PLC BVL Sub Cw 
Bds 30HA0W £1 (Regd) - 1® (1BN9S7) 
London Fkvne 6 kmatnent&p new* 

uSLOtafOrd- iS(t9kSn 
London ktemadate&aj) PLC ADR &1)- 
1232(10*07) 

Lonte PLC ADR fi;i) - LdBflMoff) 
Loredata Hotalnge PIC ord ip* 34I18NQ97) 
LutaMy PLC ADS (»0rt) • 323 (10NC07) 
308 [19N0871 3K6 [19NDS7] .448 
(10*07)38 

MmsteU Bremry PUS HkAt Deb Sfc 2010 - 
135(18N097) 

Marts & Spencer PLC ADR (8:1) - Si 
(17*07) 

ItesMS RC 10* Cun Prf £1 ■ 117 
(ISNoST) 

Maroon Thompson k Ewrotwd nc 10V* 
Dab S* 2012 - 1253 (17*07) 

McCoty 8 8W» PLC 1% Cw Un Ui Sft 
1909(2004-® (ISNoST) 

Medova PIC ADR (4:1) - 13.75 (13*07) 
UEPC PLC &68% Cun Prf Sk Ct - 84 
(18*07) 


IIB>C PLC 12* 10 Mlg Dab Sk 2017 - 
147 .80858375 (19*07) 934375 (18*07) 
50.15825 [19*07) 

UB>C PLC B* Una In SK 200Q05 - 101^ 
(19*07) **(19*07) 3 (19*07) 

Maim M a mai itwal PIC Not Ort25p(l»- 
27/11/BT) - 14 p70) 6 (19*07) 7 pi) 7 
(18*07) 8 (7) *9 (4, 0.96) 2D 2) 
WSand Bank PLC 14* Subort Una Ln S* 
200207-124.4(19*07) 
UdGuroexINUa Co 10% Rad Dab 8ft 
201*17-124(14*07) 

Ufcys psroey) Ld Uu to* Una In 9k 5p - 
15375 (19*07) 1559 (19*07) 70 
119*07)80 (19*07) 

Mc4yneu( rinance PIC Btefc IS tty Dab S* 
31712S018 * lOEto (171*07) 
totaal Waatataar Bar* PLC ADR (&i) • 
603535 J75 (19*07) 

Notate Wa*i nli tea r Bu* PtC 6% 
SeTAItaCun Prf £1 - 11»(14A|07) 
34M19*07) 

Wte IMterrfeStar Bb* PLC I2«t 
SubordllneLnS* 2004 -125^ (17*07) 
NeMOTlkr BuBteig Sodeiy l0V)t Pwm In 
BaartyShr £1000- 1404119*07) 
MmacaaHe BUkteg Socialy 124a. tom V» 
Bearing She £1000-164 45*46 
(18*07) 

*n*s?jasl PLC t>d Ip -237 (ft & ft 5. 3 1) 
40(1) _ 

NFC PLC TVS Cra Bds 2007 « (Vto) (Bfl - 
SS5S6 

NFC PLC 7%» Cra Bifi 2007 £1000 (Rw - 
88*» (19*07) ’*(16*07) 

NonJ»m Foods PLC BtetCw Sub Bds 

Denens £iooo (to) - 100*4 (19*07) <« 

(19*07) 

Nortwm Recnatrrer* Group PIC Ord 5p - 
115 (1. 2) 5(19*07)8 (2)8 (10*07) 
Norfiam Rock PLC 12V9 top 8PbNBQr) 
-181% (17*07) 

OEM PLC QTO 25p • 36 375 (17No97) 

ON Er^fcb Pte to PIC Not Ota BSp • 242 
(ISltaOT 

Orange PLC AOR (S.TI - 20355 (8) 

Paiteer SeraaUn PLC Wta to Sub tar Ord - 
34.1 (14*07) 

Panonous PLC Cun Sec Cra Rao Prf S* 

£1 -60(19*07) ■ 

Paabodjr Troar 1035* lot Mg Deb Sft 
3V771 8 -12739(18*07) 

PattHdy IhK 1035% Old See S* 2023 Si - 
135k. (19*07) 

Peal HUBS PLC SSB% f*0 Cw Cun NonV 
Prf£I -240093757 (18*07) 

Pnmater & onanr Steam Nay Co 7VS Cm 
Bda 196Q3 £1000 (Ragd) - 115t 
(17*07) 

Perfona Fbocfe PLC Bp (Net} Cun Cw tod 
Pit ifti- US'* (19*07)4 (19*07) 4 
(19*07) 4 (19*07) 4 (19*0?) 4 
{19*07)8(1911097) 
PKardePLCflwfrCunPrfCf-IOi 
(13*07) 

PtanStion A General kweesms PLC S>rtt 
Cun Red PrfSI • 101 (1BNC87) 

PutsanXi SSuaMand New PLC 113% 
ta Cun Prf S1-138*>fftr (14*07) 
RMteDuSrai PLC4kMCun PrfSOp- 119 
(tTNOTI 

FtamGen PLC ADR (4rt) - 50.1 (10) 17 (10) 
35(10)38(10)35(10)375(13.7} 
Ptwnra FameO PLC ADR (31) - 1-4.16 3S4 
(18*07) 

Premier Fame! PLC ADR (1:1) (Cun Cm 
Prf) - 1435 (IBNOST) 

ftartaar Panel PLC 893p Cbm Cw tod Pti 
(Swing COteon) - (19*071 Vr 
(19*07) >9(19*07) 

Ptwwng Pl£ 83% Cun Rad Prf 2002 £1 - 
100 (17toS7) 

Queers *ai Houses PLC lOkft 10 
Dte Sft 2020- 1Q5\» (19*07) 

Oram *« Hnusas PLC 12% Mk Deb 
Sft 2013 - 114 (17*07) 

Ctadts Group PLC 101b Cun P«f £1 - IM 
119*07) X (19*07) 
tone Baaronka PLC ADR (ti) - 7.7 
(19*07) .71 (10*07) 
tog Gazprom ADS (Repr 10 Ord Ru1Q| 
(14*4) -82134(18*075 
fLEAHkfcs PLOW, Cun Prf £1-88 
(IBNoST) 

RockB B Cctman PLC 9H Cua Prf £1 - SB 
(14*0?) 

feateteon Systems Grow PLC Not Ord Sp 
(Np- 2511107) --*(17*507) 

Reed bwnaawte Pit ASH. (Srty 79W 
Prf £1-81 (13*07) 

toga) Hob4 Group PLC Cm CUn Rad Rt 
2001 £1-107 (10*07) 


2008 - 10531640625 B39B497E (17*07) 
Real Cup PLC 4ifl% (ftnly SWq Cun ftd 
W£l-70f17NB07) 

tottd »rp PLC *SS% tfcrty 8WL) tom Prf 
£1-72(13*07) 

toutera totatyB PLC ADR (Bn) - ® (IQ 
-0S2S (lOi .125 G) .145 (1) 35 (1) 3SZ7Z 

S 43 (20) X97716 P) ■ 93 (13) 3 (H .45 
■75(8,8) 3(3) 375(3) 70.15 (5) 35 
F» 

to HMD PLC Qrtl lOp (Brf - 740 


BtoUnro PiC ADR (4;1) - 40j (19*07) 
to&toycs PIC AOR (5:1)- 19^ (19*07) 
toyd & Sun ASanee ha Group PtC 725% 
Cm Sub Bds 301)108 £10® (Reg) - 1® 
(19*07) 

Royal 6 Sun Aina Ins Group PIC 73flfc 
Cun Ind Prf £1 - 116 * (19*07) * 
(19*07) 

Rutfry &Dup PLC 6^4 Un» Ln Sft 83^3 - 90 
(14*07) 

Seta PLC 8VS Cun Red Prf 200105 £1 - 
107V (17*07) 

Seta PLC 5Vt Cm Cun Rad Prf 2008111 
£ 1 - 1 ® 

Gaodtei Uarfe Gnrop PLC &S0* Cm Uu Ln 
Sft 2007 -108 (18*07) 

Scrota Uentjoftan Property PLC lovstlrt 
W 0 Dab Sft 2D16- 127A, (14*07) 

Beera PIC 43* (kite 7^« *Cun Prf Cl - 72 
(14*07) 

Sedgita Gnaw PLC 7ta* Cm Bda 
31/5/2008 £5000 (Rg) - 97*r (17*07) 
Savem Rta Cnaaty PLC 0* Mn-Ufted 
Deb Sft 2012 - 138> (19*07) 

Seram Irani PLC B’ She 3ftj - 28 (19*07) 
Show (ATOM) A Co PLC On 9p • 3ta 
(19*07)5(19*07) 

Shrf Trampon » TmSnp Co PIC CW 23p 
(Br)- 420 (18*07) 

SW Trarepon 8 Treiftro Cb PLC ADR (8.1) ■ 
42385 (19*07) 3125 (20) - ft® (10) 
StaTransport & Tra*g Ce PIC 5’s% id 
PH (Curt) Cl -82(19*07) 

SN G«m> PLC OrdlOp • 281 (1) 

Shoprfta Group PIC Ord 5p - 21 (100) >i (4) 2 

(3) 

SUaw Group PLC 7V* lift Ln Sft 200M8 - 
as 1 ? (17*07) 

Sam Group PLC 43* (toy 6*} tom Prf 
£1 - BO (13*07) 

SWpron Bufttrp Sodeiy I2\i* Perm In 
Baanno She £10® (tog) ■ 1871. 9 * % 
(18*07) 

SkyaPlwnro PLC -Br tarans - 3 (0) 

Stouph Estates PLC igtatltas in S& 2009 - 
139(19*07)9(191*07)9(13*07)9 
(19*07) 9 (19*07) 9 (19*07) 8 
(19*07) 9 (19*07) 9 (19*07) 

SmMOna Beectem PLG ADR (5:1) - 45.75 
(19*07) .75 (18*07) .75 (18*07) 63 
(19*597) 35 (19*597) 3875 (B. 12) .75 
(13) 7 (IJ . 725 (10) -125 (IS* 597) . 1975 
(15) 35 (2) 3 (13) 3 (19*597) * 325 (10) 
.75 (12. 5) 375 (10) 375 (10*07) 8 (63. 

2. 31 8 (19*07) 3 (5. 10, 8) 32S (10. 3 
10.0.20) 35 (10) .9875 (10) .72 (10) .731 
(47) .75 (15. 10, 5. 20) .78 (101 .7? 00) .85 
05) 375 (85) 33 (2B) 3875 (5ft) 35 (1« 
36 (22) 836® (46) 

SmMi (WJU Grajp PLC 5Vi Red Ur« Ui 
Sft -67 (14*07) 

Southron tocWe PLC V Sta 30p - 30 
(IBNoST) 30 (16*07) 30 (19*07) 

Sort) SteftwkNra Water Mdgs PtC 9* 

Cun Rad PrM99S2000 £1 - 103 (13NC07) 
Stag Group PLC 11 % Cun Prf £i - To 
(18*07) 

SteSte Spaatanui PLC Wl Red Cun Prf 

£1 -106(13*597) 

Taibote Technology PLC WsbSUj tor Ord - 
3(13*07) 

■OaALfb PLC ADR (4HI - SUB (19*07 ? 
1B1B& Lyta PLC 6'rfli(4^% Plus TarCred) 
Cun Prf £1-85(17*07) 

W an e* C flnwu ntaBb m PLC ADR (70n? • 
12.7S 35 375 375 (19*07) 

TeacoPlC 4% Uns Deep OseouTO Ln SS 
2006-00’- (19*07) 

Item AC 'BSC 9 17140 ■ 18 (a 1. 0) 20 

W 

Thnipnortjr PrNenod Me 'fcl WC CM 1 0p - 
8(18*07) 

laps Essies PLC Tek Ow Una Ln Sft 2020 
- 121 (18*507) 

1bps Estates PIC lOVrta laity Deb Sft 
2011/16 -121 ^(14*07) 

Ttyfe* Uayd PLC 33» tnff S' W) Cun Prf 
£1-87(17*07] 

Unigate WC ADR (ID) ■ 1025 (18*07) 
Urtynr NV Ord NLGl - NG11236 (19*07) 
(Met*- PLC ADR (<:r) - 3i 38 (13*587) 

Vfta Gnu) PLC 4 WACun Prf £1 - 54<s 
(13*07) 

ton anp PLC 9ta OebSft 2015 - 126<o 
(18*07) 

VkSBE PLC 5* Prf (NBVtomi Sft £1 - 80 
(17*07) 

Vbdahm an* PiC ADR (10:1) - smte 
(18*07) 9375 (10) S/S (19*07) 385 
(19*07) 3375 (75i 25) 347B (16*07) 6D 
(10) SO (19*07) ' .028304 (35) .125 (SO) 

35 (19*07) 5 (50) 57 (5) .75 B. 50) 
3375(35)1 (ID) 35 (5) .75 W 35 (28) SS 
(^ 2 (10) 35 (30) J75 (4) 3 (Q 37S (3) 


Vtaftar (Ttwnasj PLC Ora 5p - 30 (14M07) 
Wartxrg (SGJ Group PLC 74% tom Prf £1 - 
117.75(19*07) 

WMbmad PLC 95, 3rd Cun Prf Sft £1 - 77 
(13*07) 

WMOnud PLC 8.129b Deb Sft 2021 • 
111-28125 (13*07) 

WWOraed PLC 11%* Dab Sft 2011 - 136's A. 
7(19*07) 

Whttnad PLC 7V& Uns Ln Sft 9509 -99's 
(19*07) 

Whttreed PLC W. Uns Ln Sft 973001 ■ 1® 

(14*07) 

Wttwy PLC ft >8% Cw Cun Rad 2nd Prf 
2000 £!■««)] 

WBaConoon Grour PLC ADR (5:1 J ■ 10 5 0 
(19*07) 

Wlson JContafl Htys PLC 1D*A Cun 2no 
Prf C1-ia (19*07) 

Wootoocnbera Group PLC 83. 2nd Cum Prt 
Sft £1-65(19*07) 

Workplace Tecrrabpes PLC Ord 5p - 205 (4) 
6I»» 2) 7 (0.2. 1)10 (18*07) 

Wyevate Garden Cenires PLC ft5% (Net! 

Cm Cum Rad Prd Cl -280(19*07) 

•TOuna A Go's Brewery PLC 43* Cun Prf S» 
Cl - 78 (17*07) 

ZENECA Group PIC ADR (Ml - 8739 (10) B 
(19*07) 35 (19*07) 372054 (10) ' 933 
(15) 36 (351 375 1251 .41 [31 .497017 11. 
0)322013 (1) .75(1) 

Investment Trusts 

Asset Uonaoenm tmesewrt Co PLC Zero 
CTO Prr Ste ifiOp ■ 100'. « 1 16*07) 
Bankers kw ltt PLC 4% Pbr: Deb Sft - 53 
(17*07) 

Barftere In* IS PLC 8* Deb Sot 2023 - in'? 
(16*071 

Broadgate rra Tat PLC Wts to Sub tor Ord - 
119*07) 

Caangorm B & Ira Tta PLC lft& iCompr l IV. 

NO 1 - *5.101 - 1® [19*071 
Caang o rm DrotiSadsattW IT PLC WB D 
Sub br Ord sop 19(19*07} 

Dense aw 1st PLC Wte to Sub tar i me 5 ' 
Cap -52 (13*597) 

Dunetei hvome Greta Im Ta PLC 7'^L 
Deb Sfc 2019-107'. (14*07) 

ETOteurgh Ira ta PLC 11 ■A Deb Sft 20U • 
14iV[i4No97) 

Ettntnaoh Ira Ta PLC TVj. DeO Sft 2022 
1071.(17*07) 

Edmbugh SmsJ Cunpanes Trust PLC 7»r»„ 
DabS* 2003- IO7(I7*07> 

Fotatjn S Col Ira Ta PLC 11 3£f-. Deb Sft 

2014 ■ ia9'T(14Nc07) 

HenOeraon For Eaa Income Ta PlC Til Dee 
Sft 97/2002-38 (14*07) 

MVESCO Entta ft WJ Ta PLC 8 ft's* Cum 
PrtCI ■ I24’i (13*07) 
tonay Keyetare Ira la PLC 74ft. Deb Sft 
2020 - ion n 9*597) 9^ (19*071 
Mows In* Ha PLC n* DM 3* 2012 - 133 
(17*07) 

Scrota Eastern kw Td PLC ASi Deb Sft 
2020-128(19*07)8(19*07) 

Santa Natete Tiurf PtC 10*060 Sft 
310(2011 - 123*? (14*597) 

Thro gm orton Trust PLC 72514 Cw Uns Ln 
Sft 20® -*(18*07) 

Throgmcncn Tina PLC Deb Sft 2010 
-HUP-liBNoeT) 

Vtatae toekeakon Trust PIC 1.4^ Cra Uro 
Ln Sfc 2000 - 1* (10*07) 5 (19*07) 68 
(19*07) 

Wtan Ira Co PLC BteiErcDB* l/9fl» 

£10® (BfiOd) - 114 (19*071 S'j (19*07) 
W*nlmCQPLCa'ADcbSft*i6- US 
(18*07) 

Alternative Investment 
Market 

Buddsni k weaneria PLC OrdlOp - i7'i 
(13*07) 

Goto Maras roSarrfneLdWK. ta Sub kr On) 

- 13 (17*071 3 (17N097) 

Greanort HoUngs PLC Wtt Id Sub tar Ord . 
l^(KNo97) 

H aankieB tt ewety PLC 'Atm Vlg OnJ5a • 
275(19*071 

HtecUes Prooonjr Senas Ord So (RM - 
0121707) -228 (14*597) 

Humgram Propanes PLC Ord 75o - 90 
Keystone Stonra PLC WE taSte lor Ore- 
23 (14*07] 

Mtaauunel System* PLC Ord 5p - SO 
(18*07) 

tta touif Syaem PLC Ora 2p isz<; 

Unted Atam (Seodend) PLC Old Cl ■ 3iS 
(13*07) 
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Doubts grow 
over RJB coal 
sales volume 


By Simon Ho&ertan 

Shares in RJB Mining. 
Britain's biggest coal pro- 
ducer, fell 7p to 150p yester- 
day as concerns grew about 
the company's ability to sell 
large volumes of coal to UK 
electricity generators. 

The big generators this 
week indicated that they will 
meet most of their coal 
needs from other British 
suppliers, and imports. 

Sentiment towards the 
company was not helped 
when Ed Wallis. PowerGen 
chairman, said on Thursday, 
“we can get by without 
RJB". The trade and indus- 
try department has forecast 
heavy Job losses and pit clo- 
sures. But RJB said it was 
too soon to know the scale of 
cuts. 

"When negotiations with 
the generators are completed 
we will know what needs to 
be done with restructuring 
the company," it said. 

“Whether it's going to be 
one pit or five pits cannot be 
determined. But whatever 
surgery is required will be 
done to make sure we have a 
robust coal industry going 
forward." 

Richard Budge. RJB chief 
executive, has always 
emphasised the “modular" 
nature of his business. An 
average RJB pit employs 
about 750 miners, suggesting 
job losses of about 3,750 if 
the company is forced to 
close five of them. 

Industry analysts, who 
expect RJB to close at least 
four pits, have cut their 1998 
profit forecasts. This year 
the company is expected to 
make pre-tax profits of about 
£1 70m; next year profits are 
expected to fail to £90m. 
with some pessimists' fore- 
casts as low as £50m. 

The City believes RJB has 


got itself into a diffi cult situ- 
ation by leaving talks with 
file generators over new con- 
tracts to the 11th hour. To 
date.it has secured only Sm 
tonnes of deliveries for next 
year, a one-year 4mt deal 
with National Power, and a 
4m t, three-year deal with 
Eastern Group with an 
option to extend for a fur- 
ther two years. Analysts 
believe next year’s deliveries 
are now likely to total 20m t, 
down from 30mt this year. 

The eastern contract is 
believed to have been struck 
at a price of llBttp per giga- 
joule. RJB had hoped the 
international steam coal 
price might have been rising 
at this time of the year, but 
instead prices have been 
weaker, and weaker still in 
sterling terms because of the 
strength of the pound. The 
deflationary impact of the 
currency crises in east Asia 
is expected to exacerbate 
weakness in international 
steam coal prices. 

“To guarantee its 
long-term existence RJB will 
have to accept that 1998 and 
1999 will be bad years for 
earnings" said Charles Ker- 
nofc, analyst at Paribas. 
“Beyond 2000 things should 

improve.” 

Between now and then 
RJB will incur substantial 
redundancy costs as well as 
big asset write-offs arising 
from mine closures. It had 
hoped to be able to tell a 
positive story for coal based 
on clean-coal technology. 

This week, however. 
National Power indicated it 
would not invest in an RJB / 
Texaco trial plant without a 
big government subsidy. 
Tests had showed a plant 
coul d pro duce electricity at 
3.9p/KWb - nearly 40 per 
cent above current market 
prices. 


Colt Telecom 
to raise £198m 


by Christopher Price 

Colt Telecom, the _ business 
telecommunications group, 
is to raise £198m via a plac- 
ing and the issue of loan 
notes. 

The company will realise 
£98m through the issue of 
16.8m shares at 585p and the 
underwriters, Morgan Stan- 
ley Dean Witter, ere to be 
given options over a further 
2.5m shares for over- 
allotments. Colt shares 
gained 13'.ip to 598 Vip after 
the announcement. 

The share issue takes the 
number of ordinary shares, 
excluding the options, to 
106.8m. Colt also said it was 
raising £l00m through an 


issue of senior loan notes. 
The company has been 
bufiding fibre-optic networks 
in London. Frankfurt, Paris, 
Munich and Hamburg. It 
plans to offer services in 
Berlin next month, and in 
Zurich. Brussels, Madrid, 
and other German markets 
in 1998. 

The need for further 
finance was indicated by the 
losses announced earlier this 
month. For the third quarter 
and the nine-month period 
to September 30, pre-tax 
losses were £9. 11m and 
£23.8m respectively. Turn- 
over rose 96 per cent in the 
third quarter to £2 1.4m, and 
in the nine months from 
£22. 5m to 255m. 


'The Commercial Company of Scrfonica *2S^C- 

NOTICE is hereby given that the eighty sixth Annual General Meeting of the 
Company will be held at the Company's offices, in Salomes (Greece), 
Langada & Orcotastrou Sl_ on Monday the ISih day of December 1997 a 
12.00 noon, for the following purposes: 

It To receive the report of the Director* and the audited Accounts of 
die Company for the Financial Year ended 31st December 1996. 

21 To decide about the appointment and reappointment of the 
Directors of the Company. 

3) To decide about the appointment of the auditors of the Company. 

4) To app ro ve that the remunenuion of the Auditors shall be fired by 
the BfonJ aid lo determine lbc renarocnitjcf) of the Directors. 

St Different subjects of i daily order. 

hi accordance whh article 21 of the articles of association, shareholders 
desiring to he present and to vote at the meeting, must deposit their shares at 
least fire days before the meeting at the offices of lbc Company U 
Thessaloniki, or the Company's office in London, Messrs. ChanXrey 
VWlacoU (CD. TzavcUasL 10-12 Russell Square. London WC1B 5UF. 

Any member of ibe Company entided to attend and vole at the meeting, may 
appoint another person (member of the Company or not), os his proxy to 
attend and vote instead of him. 

S abm l e a, November Itflb, 1997 
Or, behatfttfthe Board 

Maria J Saporta (MrO, Secretary 


CALL FOR EXPRESSIONS OF INTEREST 
in purchasing a plot of land Owned by 
“BARCO SA TEXTILE INDUSTRIES" 

“ETHMKI KEPHALEOU SJL ADMINISTRATION OF ASSETS AND 
LIABILITIES” of 9a ChrysmspiliatiMb Sl Athens 10560, Greece in its 
opacity as Liquidator nf “BARCO SA TEXTILE INDUSTRIES" a c omp any 
»ith its re gii tc i cd office in Athens, which is presently under special l i quida ti on 
accenting to the provisions of Article 4u of L (892/90 by virtue of derision 
No. 26371993 of the Athens Com of Appeal forties in t croed parties » submit 
w Wrin twenty 120) days from the publication of this CoS Nor- Binding written 
Expressions of hderesl in pmdBShlg 4* plot Of land described below. 

BRIEF INFORMATION 

A plot of land covering 167 JO sqjn. according to tfae tide deeds and 1 10.82 
sq.m, following street alignment, in O.T.289, in the Municipality of 
Metamorphosis. Attica. This has been declared common use area. 

SALE PROCEDURE 

The Kde Will take place by way of public auction In acc o r da nce with the 
provisions of article 46a of 1.1892/1990 and the terms mentioned in (he 
relevant Call for Tenders » be publ titled in the Greek and foreign Plea on 
the dates provided by Ae Law. 

SUBMISSION OF EXPRESSIONS OF INTEREST - 
OFFERING MEMORANDUM 

In order to obtain the Offering Memorandum in respect o f die a bove sole and 
for anv farther information, please contact ETHNKI KEPHALEOU SA 
ADMINISTRATION OF ASSETS AND LIABILITIES, »A Ouyssospaiotissis 
St* 10360 Athens, Greece Tel: +30-1-32.31.484-87 Fax: +30-1 '32-1 7.905 
(aim. Mrs Marika Frangakul. 
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Playing in a minor key 




C ompany chairmen 
tend to be furious if 
they release results 
on Budget day only to see 
them overshadowed by the 
Chancellor's pronounce- 
ments, but EMI's Sir Colin 
Southgate may well be 
relieved to be out of tbe 
limelight on Tuesday. 

EMI, one of the world's 
largest music groups, bene- 
fited from a string of best- 
selling albums from artists 
Including Radiohead and the 
Spice Girls in the first half of 
its finaTi trial year. But it also 
suffered from the strong 
pound and the cost of 
Increasing its debt to finance 
a share buy-back. 

Analysts are braced for a 
sharp fall in profits before 
tax and exceptional items to 
about £74m for the six 
months to September 80, 
compared with 2112.5m in 
the same period of 1996, even 
though they suspect that 
EMI has managed to 
Increase profits on a pro 
forma basis. 

The decline comes at a del- 
icate time when EMI - long 
mooted as a takeover target 
- is trying to revitalise its 
US record labels at a slug- 
gish time for the global 
music market 


Alice Rawsthom charts the 
problems besetting EMI, still 
the subject of bid speculation 


It is also attempting to sta- 
bilise two of its most bank- 
able acts, the Spice Girls and 
Janet Jackson, both of which 
fired their managers days 
after the release of their lat- 
est albums. 

The immediate priority for 
EMI is to improve its perfor- 
mance in North America, 
traditionally its weakest 
market In May, It promoted 
Ken Berry, widely admired 
for his success at running 
the group’s Virgin Records 
subsidiary, to charge of 
all its record labels. 

He has since shed 200 staff, 
including Charles Koppel- 
man, head of EMI in North 
America, and Phil Quartar- 
aro, president of Virgin 
Records America. 

Ten acts have also been 
dropped, and two record 
labels closed, EMI (US) and 
The Enclave. 

Mr Berry has managed to 
defuse a row with Garth 
Brooks, the country artist, 
who delayed the launch of 
his new album in protest at 


Mr Koppelman's departure. 
Tbe album goes on sale on 
Tuesday. However, Mr Berry 
Is now trying to quell contro- 
versy over the appointm e nt 
of his wife. Nancy, as co- 
head of Virgin Records 
America. 

The promotion of Ms 
Berry, who has worked for 
Virgin for 20 years, triggered 
accusations of nepotism and 
lurid speculation within the 
music business about her 
private life. 

This week, Mr Beny took 
the unusual step of denying 
his wife's alleged infidelities 
and defending her dress 
sense In a Los Angeles 
Times interview. 

EMI has also been forced 
to quash US press specula- 
tion about the future of Jim 
Fifield. head of its music 
division. 

The group says that Mr 
Fifield, dubbed “Lucky Jim” 
because of his ample remu- 
neration (worth 26.99m last 
year), is expected to stay at 
least until his contract ends 


on March 31 1999. Should 
EMI break the contract 
before then, Mr Fifield could 
rfaini compensation worth 
three times his annual pack- 
age, currently equivalent to 
£20 57m. 

He and Mr Beny now face 
the challenge of increasing 
EMI's share of the fiercely 
competitive global music 
market EMI Is bolstered by 
the growth of its highly prof- 
itable music publishing busi- 
ness and by its hit records. 
The Spice Girls' debut a lb um 
has sold 18m copies world- 
wide in a year, and recent 
successes include albums by 
The Verve and Radiohead. 

Conversely, sales of the 
Spice Girls' second album 
have fallen below expecta- 
tions in its first few weeks, 
and the once-loyal UK press 
has turned against the group 
since their manager’s dis- 
missal a fortnight ago. 

S ales of Janet Jackson's 
77te Vetoet Rope, the 
first of four albums in 
her 885m (£5Gm) Virgin deal, 
have also disappointed, 
despite a lavish- marketing 
namp aign. The album has 
sold more than 1m copies in 
the US. but has tumbled to 
number 68 in the UK chart 


Daniel Wagner: actions ‘vital to place Dialog on a proper commercial footing for the future' 

Dialog to cut jobs in revamp 


AatfeyMmood 


By Christopher Price 

The Dialog Corporation, the 
on-line information group 
formed last month from the 
merger of Maid and Knight- 
Ridder Information, is 
reducing Its workforce by a 
quarter. 

The 335 redundancies are 
part of a restructuring of 
the business that the group 
estimated would save it 
545m (£26.6m) this year. It 
would also mean closing 16 
of the new group’s 57 offices 
worldwide. ' 

Maid, based in the UK, 
bought KR1 of the US for 
£285. 7m at the beginning of 
October to create the 
world's largest on-line data 


and Information snpplier. 
The deal brought together 
Maid's strengths in data- 
processing technology and 
financial news information 
with KRFs depth in engi- 
neering, pharmaceutical, 
scientific and government 
data. 

The size of KRl's 
operations would mean pro- 
portionately larger Job 
losses on the US side of the 
business. Dialog said. It has 
retained an outplacement 
firm to help departing staff 
find employment 

Dan Wagner, chief execu- 
tive of Dialog, said KRFs 
workforce had risen from 
688 to 1,100 over the past 
three years, with little 


growth in revenues. “From 
the outset it was dear there 
would be duplicate func- 
tions that would need to be 
eliminated,” he said. 

It is a painful task, but it 
was the view of the com- 
bined management that 
these actions were vital to 
place The Dialog Corpora- 
tion on a proper commercial 
footing for the future.” 

He added that Maid’s sales 
and support offices were in 
exactly the same locations 
as KRFs outlets and that 
further closures were likely. 
“Tbe 16 we are dosing were 
those where our operations 
could be combined quickly 
and effectively. We are now 
looking closely at our 


other duplicate locations." 

The cuts come three weeks 
after Maid raised £119. 9m fix 
a share placing to help fund 
the ESI acquisition. .The 
shares were suspended at 
2l5p when the deal was 
announced. Yesterday, 
Dialog shares dosed up 2%p 
at I80p. 

As part of the acquisition. 
Dialog also planned to raise 
S180m through a private 
placement of senior subordi- 
nated notes. 

The balance of the consid- 
eration - with associated 
costs - of 592.5m is being 
financed by a new senior 
banking facility, together 
with a $25m revolving credit 
fedlityj 


Moyne willing to meet police 


Ely Jimmy Bums in London 
and Tim Burt in Stockholm 

Lord Moyne said yesterday 
he was prepared to be ques- 
tioned by Swedish police in 
London next week over the 
alleged misappropriation of 
assets totalling SKr620m 
(£48.5m) from Trustor, the 
Swedish investment com- 
pany be controls. 

But the Guinness peer said 
he would not attend an 
extraordinary Trustor share- 
holders' meeting In Stock- 
holm next Wednesday to 
face questions about the 
affair. Instead he will send a 
proxy. 

“I've got a terrible lot of 
things to do in London. Also 
God knows what would hap- 
pen if I went to Stockholm. I 
might get arrested. You 
never know," he said at his 
home in Ireland. 

Yesterday it emerged that 
institutional shareholders in 

Trustor have begun legal 
action to force the company 
into Liquidation. 

Lawyers acting for 12 
shareholders owning 49.5 per 
cent of Trustor have asked 
the Stockholm district court 
to appoint three liquidators 
to take over the company - 


RESULTS 


thereby effectively ousting 
Lord Moyne as chairman. 

The legal move marks an 
attempt by Trustor share- 
holders to increase the pres- 
sure on Lord Moyne to 
resign ahead of the meeting 
In Stockholm. According to 
the application for compul- 
sory liquidation, he misused 
his powers by authorising 
the transfer of Trustor assets 
from bank accounts In Swe- 
den to London. 

The Swedish fraud inquiry 
concerns SKr620m which 
went missing from Trustor’s 
Swedish, accounts after Lord 
Moyne took control of the 
company earlier this year. 
SKrl35m has been traced to 
Barclays Bank in London. 

Lord Moyne, who acquired 
control of the company in 
the summer, repeated his 
denial of any wrongdoing. ‘T 
accept responsibility for 
being duped, but that’s it,” 
ha said. He said former 
unnamed Swedish associates 

“were the source and origin 

of the whole affair". 

Two Trustor employees 
have been arrested on suspi- 
cion of aiding an abuse of 
shareholder trust 

Lord Moyne said no money 
was missing. “It's not a ques- 


tion of money having to be 
repaid. The money is still 
there,” he insisted. 

Earlier this week, lawyers 
appointed by Trustor to 
investigate tbe case claimed 
Lord' Moyne had taken out a 
two-day loan of SKniSm 
from a Cayman Islands bank 
called ITC to repay funds 
from the company. 

Lord Moyne denied he had 
personally agreed the loan 
which was transferred to a 

Luxembourg account: “The 
loan was agreed to without 
my knowledge. It had an 
obscure source in the West 
Indies which I have as yet 
been unable to establish.” 

Lawyers representing 
Trustor’s disaffected share- 
holders said a decision to 
put the company into liqui- 
dation would help dear the 
way far further legal action 
against Lord Moyne. 

A Stockholm court has 
already frozen some of Lord 
Moyne's shares in Trustor 
following an application 
from shareholders, which 
said they were seeking ini- 
tial damages of SKrlOOm 
from the Trustor chairman. 

Yesterday Lord Moyne 
said a detailed report on the 
affair was being prepared by 


his dose associate and for- 
mer managing director of 
Trustor, Lindsay Smallbone. 

Lord Moyne gave his ver- 
sion for the first time of a 
Trastor-linked transaction 
deposited in the name of a 
Gibraltar-registered com- 
pany called Intercom Inter- 
national which has been tbe 
subject of investigation by 
Swedish and UK police. 

Lord Moyne said the com- 
pany had been set up an 
behalf of Trustor by Mr 
Smallbone as part of an 
investment in a “hotel deal". 

“It was quite legitimate. I 
don’t think there was any- 
thing wrong there “ Lord 
Moyne said. 

Damages being sought 
against Lord Moyne have 
been calculated partly on 
losses incurred on Trustor 
shares, which have been 
suspended by the Stockholm 
stock exchange for two 


Institutional shareholders 
said they would also seek 
the appointment of a new 
board at next week's extraor- 
dinary meeting, where Lord 
Moyne has been asked to 
present a detailed account of 
his financial dealings at 
Trustor. 
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after only six weeks. 

Competitive market condi- 
tions, coupled with adverse 
exchange rates, have taken a 
toll on EMI's share price, 
which closed at 505p yester- 
day, against 73Sp after its 
demerger from the Thom 
rental group in August last 
year. 

The shares have also been 
depressed by the damping of 


bid speculation following the 
collapse of merger talks with 
Seagram last spring. 

Analysts now hope that 
the cheaper shares will Hush 
out Seagram or another bid- 
der. 

“EMI's too tempting a tar- 
get for bid rumours to go 
away," said one. “And the 
cheaper it gets, the more 
attractive it looks.” 



Redland to fend 
off Lafarge bid 
with tile sale 


By Andrew Taylor and 
Andrew Edgediffe-Johnson 

A sale of Redland's 56% per 
cent stake in RBB. Europe's 
biggest roof tile producer, to 
German minority sharehold- 
ers is emerging as the most 
likely option as the UK 
building materials group fin- 
alises its defence against 
Lafarge's hostile Slbn 
(£1.67bn) bid. 

The stake, estimated by 
broken to be worth about 
2800m, has been put up for 
sale along with all Redland’s 
other interests, in an 
attempt to achieve higher 
value for shareholders than 
Lafarge's 320p per share 
offer. 

Redland's final defence 
document, due to be pub- 
lished on Wednesday, is 
expected to reveal details of 
negotiations to sell the RBB 
stake to the minority share- 
holders. They are led by the 
Brass family which together 
with Redland founded the 
continental European tile 
business. Lehman Brothers 
is advising thexn. 

The defence document is 
also expected to disclose 
details of Redland's plans to 
overcome potential capital 
g ains tax liabilities should 
the sale of RBB go ahead. 

These capital gains 
threaten to be a significant 
stumbling block, as Redland 
bought its stake for a modest 
amount more than 40 years 
ago. 

Its advisers have been 
looking for ways to offset the 
gains against tax losses in 
other divisions. 

St Go bain, the French 
glass and building mat e ri a ls 


group, bas also expressed an 
interest In RBB but would 
need to win the backing of 
the German shareholders to 
stand a chance of success. 

The minority shareholders 
have pre-emption rights 
should Redland try to sell its 
stake to a third party. There 
are also dividend distribu- 
tion restrictions favouring 
the minority, which would 
have to be overcome by a 
new owner. 

Were Redland's stake to 
change hands, the German 
shareholders could reduce 
dividends to the new owner 
by about £7m a year. 

Rudolph Agnew, Redland's 
chairman, recognises that 
the group’s shareholders 
would not accept the sale of 
Redland’s other building 
materials businesses if this 
left the problem of what to 
do with the RBB stake unre- 
solved. 

Mr Agnew has reported 
that about 10 companies 
have expressed interest in 
various parts of Redland 
which include profitable UK 
and North American aggre- 
gate businesses as well as 
roof tile activities outside 
Europe. 

Any break-up strategy 
would almost certainly 
involve a band-out of cash to 
shareholders, although Red- 
land has yet to give any 
details of how this would be 
achieved. 

Redland's actions have 
kept its shares above the 
offer price since Lafarge 
made its bid. 

Yesterday the shares, 
which hit a trough of 220p in 
September, rose 8%p to 
337V»p. 


Ralfe to rejoin 
Oppenheimer in 
De Beers team 


By Kenneth Gooding, 

Mining Correspondent 

De Bems, the South African 
group that dominates the 
world's diamond business, 
win start next year with a 
new top management team. 

Yesterday De. Beers said 
Gary Ralfe would become 
managing director in Janu- 
ary, joining Nicky Oppen- 
heimer whose appointment 
as chairman was announced 
previously. 

Mr Ralfe, 43, and Mr 
Oppenheimer have worked 
closely together far the past 
12 years, the past four as 
managing director and chair- 
man respectively of the Cen- 
tral Selling Organisation, the 
London-based business that 
operates the international 
diamond producers' cartel 

Mr Oppenheimer said yes- 
terday Ur Ralfe's appoint- 
ment reflected De Beers’ 
global approach, to the dia- 
mond business. He and Mr 
Ralfe would be actively 
engaged in the group's activ- 
ities around the world. 

At present De Beers does 
not have a managing direc- 
tor. But this role has been 
EUed.by Peter Gush, head of 
the diamond operations for 
the Anglo American Corpo- 
ration of South Africa with 
which De Beers is inextrica- 


bly linked. Mr Gush is 
retiring because of ill 
health. 

Mr Oppenheimer and Mr 
Ralfe will be based in Johan- 
nesburg. “This is a double 
act that has done quite well 
over the years and Nicky 
Oppenheimer obviously 
wants a soul-mate tn Johan- 
nesburg.” said Mark Cockle, 
executive editor of Diamond 
International He. pointed out 
that Mr Ralfe's tougher man- 
agement style complemented 
the relatively softer 
approach of Mr Oppen- 
heimer. “Also, the mine* in 
South Africa have never 
really understood the way 
the CSO works and this 
might help,” added Mr 
Cockle. 

It is not clear yet whether 
there will be a replacement 
as CSO managing director. 

Mr Ralfe was born in 
Natal, read history at St 
John's College. Cambridge, 
then studied law through the 
University of South Africa. 

He joined Anglo American 
in South Africa in 1966. He 
first worked closely with Mr 
Oppenheimer in 1986 when 
he became his personal 
assistant and . secretary of 
the London executive com- 
mittee or the CSO. He 
became managing director of 
the CSO in January 1994. 
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^ Gerstner to stay five more years at IBM 
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By Fficholas Denton 
in San Francisco 


Louis Gerstner, who ting been 
credited with the recovery of Inter- 
national Business Machines since 
he took over as chairman and r 
executive of the computer wiafrw 
in 1993, is to remain with the com- 
pany for another five years. 

The news came in a statement 
from IBM yesterday which ended 
speculation about Mr Gerstner’s 
commitment to the company by 
saying that Mr Gerstner, now 55 
years old, would continue in his 
post until the retirement age of 60. 

IBM said that, in recognition of 


Ah* Gerstner’s achievements at the 
company. It was awarding him 
options on a further 2m shares in 
the group- These are in addition to 
his existing options, which would 
be worth 595m if exercised at IBM’s 
current share price. 

IBM stock, which has risen more 
than threefold since the end of 1993 
and recently attained a 10-year 
high, added %% to $106% in early 

afternoon trading in New York. 

When Mr Gerstner joined IBM, it 
was still the world's largest com- 
puter company in terms of reve- 
nues, but its flagship irormfrawiP 
computer business was in rteeHiw 
and it had ceded leadership of the 


growing personal computer market 
to MicrosofL 

Mr Gerstner, who had previously 
occupied positions at American 
Express, the travel and financial 
services group, and served as 
chairman and chief executive of 
RJR-Nabisco, the tobacco and foods 
company, had no direct experience 

of the computer industry. 

His status as an outsider was 
th o ug h t to qualify him to mafre the 
cuts IBM needed to return to profit- 
ability, but Mr Gerstner recently 

said his lack of famili arity was 

probably a handicap. 

Mr Gerstner expects that IBM. 
after mating an exception in his 


appointment, anil revert to its pref- 
erence for existing IBM executives 
in choosing his successor. 

Since he moved to IBM, the com- 
puter maker has - through the 
purchase of Lotos and the develop- 
ment of its Notes software - estab- 
lished one of the leading software 
products enabling collaboration 
within the workplace. 

The company, capitalising on its 
long-standing links to business, 
has also carved out a role as a 
provider of software for electronic 
commerce over the internet, 
another growing activity. 

Of its traditional hardware busi- 
nesses, storage operations have 


eqjoyed a turnround in the past 
two years, with IBM recently 
announcing a hard disk small 
enough to fit in a laptop computer 
capable of storing 8bn bytes of 
data 

However, earnings growth has 
slowed, with third-quarter net 
income only 12 per cent higher 
than the year before at $i.4bn 
because of the US dollar’s apprecia- 
tion and competition in the PC and 
computer workstation markets. 

IBM. like other manufacturers, 
did not anticipate the extent to 
which consumers would opt for 
PCs costing less than $1,000 pro- 
duced by rivals such as Compaq. 


A commitment problem for Fuji 


Y oshiro Yamamoto, 
president of Fuji 
Bank, clasped his 
hands together and chose his 
words with care. “Let me 
make this clear,” he said. 
“My responsibility is to 
uphold the credibility of Fuji 
Bank, and the priority is 
always Fuji. 

“Every decision I make 
will be based on this - not 
on any responsibility to res- 
cue [someone else].” 

Said by a western banker, 
the words mi ght seem mun- 
dane. But coming from a 
Japanese banking executive, 
they could rock the coun- 
try's financial system. For as 
Japan’s financial crisis 
mounts, Fuji’s relationship 
with Yamaichi Securities, 
the broker reported last 
night by Japanese news 
agencies to be planning to 
cease trading, is threatening 
to become a litmus test of 
Japan's co mmit ment to cor- 
porate reform. 

Until recently, it was 
assumed that if Yamaichi 
ran into trouble, Fuji Bank 
would rescue it Fuji is the 
largest shareholder in Yam- 
aichi and tinfc-pd to the bro- 
ker through membership erf 
the “Fuyo” corporate family. 

Such rescues have been 
the tradition in post-war 
Japan, where companies 
have been clustered around 
banks in keiretsu families. 
There is also a powerful pre- 
cedent: when Yamaichi 
almost went bankrupt in 
1965, Fuji Bank, together 
with the Bank of Mitsubishi 
and Industrial Bank of 
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Japan, in effect rescued it 

The pattern is still prom- 
inent in Japan. Yesterday 
IBJ said it would help New 
Japan Securities, another 
troubled medium broker. 

But Fuji’s own stance is 
now ambiguous. In recent 
days the company’s share 
price has collapsed on specu- 
lation it might aid Yamaichi. 
But as it watched this col- 
lapse, the company appeared 
at pains to stress its distance 
from the group rather than 
Its commitment to it. 

”1 think our situation is 
very different from IBJ and 
New Japan Securities. We 
don't have that type of 
responsibility [towards Yam- 
aichi] to rescue them.” Mr 
Yamamoto says. "Yamaichi 
is a valued customer, so as a 


customer we would help 
them- But it is a relationship 
with a customer.” 

Cynics might say this 
stance is simply an attempt 
to appease foreign Investors. 
In the 1960s, Fuji might not 
have cared about Us falling 
share price. But with the 
financial deregulation of Pi g 
Bang looming, some officials 
acknowledge it can no lon- 
ger afford to ignore share 
price collapses. 

Mr Yamamoto’s stance 
also suggests a broader cor- 
porate shift. In the 1960s, 
when Fuji rescued Y amaichi, 
banks and brokers were not 
allowed to compete with 
pflrh other and so relied on 
each other to perform com- 
plementary tasks. 

This has now changed: 


though Japanese companies 
used to rely on the banks for 
finance, they are Increas- 
ingly turning to the capital 
markets - and brokers - for 

funds. Earlier this decade, 
the banks were allowed to 
set up broking subsidiaries. 

This ha s hnplirifl tiring for 

the keiretsu system. “The 
degree of dependency of 
companies on banks has 
fallen, and so the sense of 
identity as members of a 
[keiretsu] group has Mian," 
Mr Yamamoto says. *T really 
do not think that all the lia- 
bilities of the Fuyo group are 
the liabilities of Fuji." 

It also affects the relations 
between banks and brokers. 
“The banks and the big secu- 
rities companies have 
become rivals now,” Mr 
Yamamoto adds, pointing 
out that this rivalry is more 
intense between the city 
hanlca an d the “Big Four” - 
such as Yamaichi - thaw 
mid-size brokers such as 
New Japan. 


T his ha« left Yamaichi 
increasingly uneasy 
in its relations with 
Fuji - and possibly more so 
than in the relations 
between big banks and 
smaller brokers. “Yamaichi 
has been keen to distance 
itself and been limited in its 
disclosure to us. We know 
more about the operations of 
our manufacturing clients 
than Yamaichi," Mr Yama- 
moto says. 

It has also left Fuji doubt- 
ing whether it even needs 
Yamaichi, as it wants to 
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turn itself Into a universal 
bank during Big Bang and 
expand its broking arm. 

However, although groups 
such as IBJ want to develop 
a broking business partly 
through companies like New 
Japan - and so have a 
motive to save their keiretsu 
partners - Fuji thinks it can 
use its own broking arm. 
Fuji Securities. 

“If we have a brokerage 
company in a holding com- 
pany structure in the future, 
this will be Fuji Securities 
and not Yamaichi.” Mr 
Yamamoto says. 

Does this mean Fuji is 
abandoning the keiretsu sys- 
tem? Perhaps not Mr Yama- 
moto argues that Yamaichi 
has never really been part of 
the Fuyo group. Though it is 
a wiAmhw of the “club" of 
companies affiliated to Fuji, 
it ia not one of the 27 “core" 
Fuyo members, he says. 

Fuji is keen to maintain 
keiretsu links when they 
appear useful. It bopes to set 

Up a holding company soon 

and absorb other Fuyo mem- 
bers to expand its business. 

This does not bode well for 
Yamaichi Fuji is not ruling 
out assistance: it will belp 
boost Yam ai chi's capital if 
there is a “credible restruct- 
uring plan”, says Mr Yama- 
moto. “But we have not seen 
one yet,” he adds. 

So will Yamaichi close? 
There is a pregnant pause. 
“At this point I can't tell 
whether they will survive or 
not” 


Gillian Tett 


Core units 
lift ITC at 
halfway 


By Kunal Bose in Calcutta 


ITC, India’s largest producer 
of cigarettes, yesterday 
announced first-half results 
comfortably ahead of mar- 
ket expectations. 

The group, which is 
nearly 33 per cent owned by 
BAT Industries of the UK, 
lifted net profits 67 per cent 
to Rs3.02bn ($8053m) in the 
six months to September 30 
as it benefited from 
improved volumes in its 
core businesses. 

Income rose 14 per cent to 
Rs33.14bn, while pre-tax 
profits jumped 53 per cent 
to Rs4.48bn. Earnings per 
share improved 67 per cent 
from Rs7.36 to Ksl2£9. 

Shares in ITC closed at 
BS544.50, up Rs36. 

ITC said the richer 
product mix in cigarettes 
and tobacco, improved 
productivity in core areas 
and tight cost control 
contributed to the sharp rise 
in profits. 

An analyst said the grad- 
ual withdrawal of the group 
from the food business - 
such as letting ConAgra of 
the US acquire a majority 
stake in ITC Agro-Tech and 
divesting its entire holding 
in ITC-Zeneca - and the 
restructuring of the interna- 
tional trading division were 
moves in the right direction. 

The group is also looking 
for a strategic partner for 
its recession-hit speciality 
paper business. 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS DIGEST 


Weak demand 
hurts Skanska 


Sknnsfra, Sweden’s largest building: group, yesterday 
Warned weak demand in Europe's residential and com- 
mercial construction industry for a 12 per cent foil in 
nine-month operating profits. 

In spite of solid growth in the US, the company saw 
operating profits fall from SRr2.83bn to SK&49bn ($330m) 
in the period to September 30. The result, achieved on 
sales up from SXi33Jfon-to SKrSSbn, reduced Skanska ’s 
already thin margins from 1.6 to 1.3 per cent 

Claes BjOrk, group president, said earnings were held 
back by the “very weak” Swedish construction market 
and sluggish demand In Germany, one of the main mar- 
kets for the group’s industrial operations. Profits were 
further dented by a SKrjOOm provision for compensation 
claims and environmental costs incurred at the Halland 
Ridge rail tunnel in southern Sweden. Work on the 
project has been suspended following leakage of chemical 
toxins. 

At the pre-tax level, the group reported sharply 
increased profits of SKni.4bn, up from SKr4.21.bn, follow- 
ing the sale of most of its bolding in Sandvik, the Swedish 
steel engineering group, earlier this year. The disposal 
helped lift Skanska's one-off gains from SKrL76bn to 
SKr9.i3bn for the year, pushing earnings per share up 
from SKr33A0 to SKr67.50. 

Skanska’s most commonly traded B-shares rose SKrS to 
SKT305.50. Tim Burt. Stockholm 


WASTE SERVICES 


Philip Services ‘committed 5 to bid 


Philip Services, the Canadian waste and industrial ser- 
vices company, together with its two investment banking 
partners, said yesterday that it was “committed” to its 
$27-a-share cash offer for Illinois-based Safety -Kleen. The 
offer, including the assumption of debt, values the US 
company at $L9bn. 

Philip’s bid, however, was trumped within hours by a 
revised $30-a-share offer from Laidlaw Envir onm ental Ser- 
vice, part of Canada’s Laidlaw group, although the higher 
bid is made up of only $15 in cash and the re maining $15 
in Laidlaw stock. The Philip Services' offer had won sup- 
port from Safety-Kl ecu's directors. They said yesterday 
that the revised Laidlaw offer would be addressed “in due 
course". Nikki Tail, Chicago 


INVESTMENT BANKING 


Lehman sells Asian operation 


Lehman Brothers, the US investment bank, yesterday 
announced the sale of its private client broking busi- 
nesses in Asia and London to Prudential Securities for an 
undisclosed sum. 

The company said the deal reflected its strategy in Asia 
of focusing on hi g her -mar gin investment banking, and 
fixed-income and equities businesses. However, Lehman 
said the timing of the decision was partly influenced by 
the weakness of regional equity markets. 

The group also said it would transfer its Asian equity 
derivatives trading operations from Hong Kong to Tokyo. 
The move is the latest step in a reorganisation of the 
bank’s Asian activities, and follows last year’s move to 
transfer fixed-income business and foreign exchange trad- 
ing from Hong Kong and Singapore to Tokyo. 

John Ridding. Hong Rang 
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t'.-id- complete business service includes your own 
beautifully designed, fully integrated website 
refeebne your firm’s unique house style 
your own domain (www.yourco.co.uk) 
e-mail address (you@ycurco.co.uk) 
rog'Stration in ail the mejor 
search engines 


for mere 

information on creating 
a stunning internet presence 
call or fax us on 01 71-366 96S6 
or e-maii us at markyboy@usa.net 
•we aisc supply complete computer systems 
•with on- site warranty for under £1 .000. The best 
value web writing and equipment supplier in the UK. 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS 


BUSINESSES FOR SALE 


TECHNICAL ANALYSIS 
SOFTWARE 
from INDEX1A 
Real-Time &. Ead-of-Day 

http://www.indexia.co.uk 


Three powerful Reel- time & End-af- 
Day Technical Analytic ayuems to 
choose from: 


Real-time curing PiestcL Pc Marte- 
Eye. Return. DBC Signal. BIS. 
CEEFAX & Skylten 


End-afitay using a variety of 
OCHLV data feeds ESLChiFeed. 
SlocfcData. CSl 


WDEX1A Researcb, 121 High 
Street. Berldumaled HP4 2DJ, ITS 
TeL 01442 07M15 
Fax: 01442 S76834 


[PRIVATE INVESTORS 

Infotrade gives you access £o: 

• Ponfolo management 

• 3 yeara' historical data 
■ RaaJ time prices 

• AFX real time news 

• FT headlines and articles 

- Company repons 

- On-flne share daoBng 
PlLSpetsonal finance 
Plus Inwmet and e-tnafl 

Discover trie benefits of Infotrade. 

CM 0800 226600 or 
10121 717 3804 to request your 
tree CD copy of Infotrade software 
Infotrade Ltd Is regulated by Die 
Securities ft Futures Authority 


KA1SHA Modeler Pro 


SAVE ON 
INTERNATIONAL 
PHONc CALLS 


OpBcUnea 

1 XT1T raid Other Hte He 
• Ue* tram Hone, OSIos, 


|TW: 1 J 206 J^L 860 Q 

Fax: 1.206^70.0009 
Llnae efMMi 34 hours! 


kail back 


Investment for Sale 
Channel Islands. 

Long established, substantial 
property holding company 
wiib development prospects. 

would include large house. 
Fax: 01481 824195 
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LEGAL NOTICES 


BUSINESSES 
FOR SALE 


Long Estabfohed 
MARINE 
ENGINEERING 
COMPANY 

FOR SALE 


Soffifaero England. 
Profitable with £lm turnover. 
Write to: Bex BS 57 S, 
Financial Tunes. 

One Soetfrwwk Bridge, 
Uadgn SE1 9UL 


No lUSMA of 1W7 
tN THE HIGH COWCT OF JUSTKX 
CHANCERY DIVISION 
COMPANIES COLTfT 

Pi TH E MAT TER OF 
DALCETY PLC 
-a nd- 

in the matter wthe compa- 
nies ACT 1«5 

NOTICE tS HEREBY GJVEN iha a FYantr 

warn on ix Mh Nc^crato 1W7 |nsd lb I let 
Mijeny'i Figti Cant of Jtake fc* lie coto- 
na uni cf Sr ittim el Die copal of the 
r m-uiii Company Lmra £373i)OCUOi is 
Du7.t0UUOl 

AND NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN to the 
raid ftnticn b iteted to be hte fadte The 
CcnnniaCoui RepsnardilE RiaiIOub 
of SmnL Lmlon WC! - LL on 

Vfafaetey IWi Dnembcr 1997. 

ANT' Credimi or ShaKtoktr of Ac laid 
CdRfniy demitt; k> c^pura the noting of m 
■Mr fiv ihe eoofnmmi ofdv nd tedetion 
rf capfeal dsuid apt»r ■ Ac Am of banf In 
permr <b by Cacnd far ta purpxe 
A ccor of Ao oil Rmtoa wil 1* kaUied to 
ty pran itgugniE tc Mgr by Ae iid-nnit- 
oonl >to» as wmen <d tc Rgtod 
dmgeb Icm 

DATED the I Mi dry of NoremBa IW 
Saurfarr rd May. 

SsimSatfoB Soon. 

London HL’V SOB 
Teb 01714U 1300 
RttMMd 


Document and model your com- 
pany business processes and 
see your real costal! Oar nooo 
users already worldwide re many 
industries. 


■We Arbritregs VoteBty TWna Stradure* 
-Porttoao SanaHMty Anatyahr 
-MM Asm MontoCario Analysts* 
MBRM provide the mod widely need ans-| 
lyttsi tooMs, tkianclel cekulam 
aira need derivative paflofe antiyseo. 
eouiee code. conwAancy and rkk man- 
agsmeni traWng. Fuly Iw agt aa d with 
Ejxaf Access, Visual Basic, C and C++. 
|Can Os Infeed with most reattme feeds. 
Haute* Bantu Rfe* Management 
(ftronciei Systems Senwro (FsS) Let] 
Estsfafehed 1988 - 10 M 0 usatsotoboP 
Wemtani Court Thiownotten SMM 
London EC2N 2AT 
[Tel: *44171429 2007 

Fax: *44171 

ifiMfe 




KAISHA Modeler Pro. an 
easy to tfia Documentation/ 
Costin^Managemant tool tor 
Wtndows95/ NT. Superb graphi- 
cal Interface, futty supported by 
NEC. 


Ortartree demo : 


www Jfealsha-tecxom or 
je-maH: giong@kalsha4ec.com 


BUSINESSES 
FOR SALE 



COMPANY 
FOR SALE 
IN LONDON 


A brokerage sid ship's agents 
company wttfi officee in PtccadSy | 
tor sale as a gome concern. 

For details please contact the 
Managing Director 


Tel: 0171 499 1506 
Fax: 0171 629 1934 


HOME & 
OFFICE 
SOFTWARE 


To advertise in this 
section 

please contact 


Paul Meakins 
Tel: +44 171 873 3218 
Fax +44 171 873 3098 
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Bank adopts IAS and reveals $449bn under management 

UBS moves to open accounting 


By Clay Harris in London 

Union Bank of Switzerland 
yesterday confounded expecta- 
tions that it was poised for a 
big takeover or an internal 
shake-up. but took steps to 
increase its financial transpar- 
ency and made its first move 
Into French asset manage- 
ment 

UBS revealed for the first 
tiwiw its total funds under man- 
agement - SFr630tm ($449bn), 
a rise of about 20 per cent in 
the past year. It also became 
the first Swiss h ank to adopt 
international accounting stan- 
dards (IAS), which it admitted 
"will force us to become even 
more transparent”. 

Although no decision had 
been made to seek new stock 
market listings. IAS “would 
make it easier, of course”, UBS 
said. 

UBS is to pay FFr358m 
(S62m) for Alfi Gestion, which 
ranks fourth in the French 
market, managing FFr3 Urn for 
institutional clients. Bought 
from management and 
Natexis. the French bank, it 
will operate as UBS Asset 
Management (Trance). 

Although the deal was stra- 
tegically important, it was not 
the blockbuster that some had 
expected in recent weeks. 

“The time was not quite 



UBS chief executive Mathis Cabiallavetta: all expansion opportunities rejected 


right for the major acquisition 
that many people expected.” 
Mathis Cabiallavetta, chief 
executive, told the bank’s 
autumn press conference in 
Zurich. UBS had studied a 
“whole range of expansion 
opportunities, but rejected 

them all after careful consider- 
ation”, he said. 

The bank said it expected to 
report a fun -year net profit of 
about SFriLZbn, plus or minus 
SFr200m. barring surprises. In 
1996, it made a loss of 
SFr348m, its first ever, after 
taking big provisions against 
its domestic loan book. This 


would have been reduced to 
SFrSm under IAS. 

UBS blamed a SFrtQOm first- 
half loss in equity derivative 
trading on a change in UK tax 
legislation, which led to the 
adjustment of the valuation of 
options and the discovery of a 
calculation error in a pricing 
model. Werner Bonadurer, 
hand of trading and sales and 
risk management, said he was 
“very confident this was a one- 
off event". This week, four 
New York derivatives traders 
and their London-based super- 
visor left the group. 

On the issue of Nazi-era dor- 


mant accounts, Mr Cabiallav- 
etta said: “We have nothing to 
hide." UBS has been the sub- 
ject of more criticism than 
other Swiss banks after sack- 
ing a security guard who res- 
cued documents destined for 
shredding. 

Mr Cabiallavetta conceded 
that UBS had “obvious difficul- 
ties in d paling with the 
and questions which have 
beset us”. He added: “Where 
real mtetafcaa were made, we 
would like to take this oppor- 
tunity to apologise.” 

UBS bearer shares closed 
SFr37 higher at SFrL699. 


Sultan’s brother denies owning Asprey 


By Clay Harris fn London 

Prince Jefri Bo Uriah, the 
Saltan of Brunei's brother, 
has denied under oath that he 
awns Asprey, the royal jewel- 
ler in London’s New Bond 
Street, as part of Iris defence 
against a sexual harassment 
lawsuit by a former Miss USA. 

Prince Jefri Is being sued In 
California by Shannon Marke- 
tlc. She claims she was held 
captive last year in a Brunei 
palace for intended use - 
which she successfully 
resisted - as a sex slave. 

Her lawyers contend Prince 
Jefri’s denial that he owns 
Asprey or its store In Beverly 
Hills is an effort to win Immu- 
nity from legal action. 

If they could establish that 
Prince Jefri engages in com- 
mercial activity In the US, it 
would deal a blow to his hope 


of escaping the jurisdiction of 
the US court under the For- 
eign Sovereign Immunities 
Act 

The Sultan himself, whose 
contest with BUI Gates for the 
titie of “world's richest man” 
fluctuates with the Microsoft 
share price, was dismissed as 
a defendant in Ms Marketic’s 
suit earlier this year after the 
US State Department 
“suggested” to the court that 
he be granted Immunity. 

Asprey bas basked without 
complaint in the glow of the 
Brunei royal connection ever 
since Prince Jefri’s £243m 
(64 10 m) purchase was 
announced in 1995. But 
Asprey said yesterday that 
“legally and technically” he 
did not own It. 

Records In Companies 
House show that Asprey’s ulti- 
mate bolding company Is Jer- 
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sey-registered Amedeo Crown 
Ltd, “which represents the 
interests of His Royal High- 
ness Prince Jefri BoUdah of 
Brunei.” Asprey’s direct par- 
ent company is Amedeo 
Crown (UK), described in Com- 
panies Honse filings as “a 
wholly owned subsidiary 
undertaking” of the Jersey 
co ncern , although the Asprey 
family holds preference 
shares. 

The filings also reveal that 
Prince Jefri Is his own best 
customer. In tbe year to 
March 1997, Asprey made 
sales of £69. 7m - more than a 
third of its £217m turnover - 
to “the ultimate shareholder 
miH members of the ultimate 
shareholder’s fondly on nor- 
mal commercial terms.” 

Prince Jefri’s denial. In 
answer to questions submitted 
by Ms Marketic’s l awye r s , was 


Markets Latest 


signed in Brunei on November 
6. Ms Marketle gietwia in an 
affidavit that Prince Jefri was 
present at nightly parties at a 
palace sports complex in Bru- 
nei at which she and other 
women who had been hired to 
provide “promotional and 
Telaled services" for him and 
his brother, the Sultan, were 
repeatedly sexually proposi- 
tioned. A “Jane Doe" who Is 
suing Prince Jefri and others 
In a separate case in Hawaii 
has s imilar alle gatio ns. 

In 1995, Prince Jefri “saved” 
three royal crowns from 
export to the US and pres- 
ented them to the Queen, This 
year, Asprey gave £3m to the 
memorial fund for Diana, 
Princess of Wales, a regular 
customer, who had bought a 
cigar-cotter for Dodi Fayed in 
the London store only days 
before their deaths. 
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FT WEATHER GUIDE 


Europe today 

Northern Scandinavia will remain 
dry but the south win be showery. 
There wiH be rain along the 
Norwegian coast turning to sleet or 
snow elsewhere. Steady snow is 
likely over Finland and the Baltic 
states. 

Eastern Europe will be dry but rain 
will move into the Balkans later. 
Most of central Europe wiH be 
cloudy but dry, expect for the north- 
west which win have showers. 
Heavy rain and thunderstorms over 
the central Mediterranean will 
spread eastwards. 

Much of the Iberian peninsula will 
be dry and sunny but showers are 
likely over Portugal and northern 
Spain 

Five-day forecast 

Scandinavia and eastern Europe wiH 

be very cold with frosts and snow. 
Central, western and north-western 
Europe will be mostly dry but - 
increasingly cold with frost at night 
The Mediterranean wiH remain 
unsettled with rain, fresh winds and 
occasional thunderstorms. 

TODAY’S TBMMRATURE 3 
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SfaSOon at midday. Temperatures maximum for day. Foro aata by PA WMtfrarCanto 
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No other airline flies to more citie: 
around the world. 
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THE LEX COLUMN 

Asia’s agony 


South Korea's decision to go cap in 

hand tO the Mnnpfeny 

Fund might Just prove the turning 
point In Asia's financial crisis. Tbe 
move should certainly stop the 
country going bust and, as such, 
remove the risk of an extremely 
heavy crashing over. 

But Jeremiahs nm gnu find three 
reasons to worry- One is that Korea 
may refuse to drink the IMF's stiff 
medicine. Given the massive over- 
borrowing and overinvestment of 
recent years, many banks and com- 
panies will have to *Hm down or 
close. Thousands of Korea’s notori- 
ously militant workers will be 
thrown out of jobs. Not only win 
there be a severe contraction next 
year but economic growth may 
never pick up to the high- 
single digit trend of the past. 

Japan’s muddled approach 
towards Its debilitated hawking sec- 
tor is the second worry. The termi- 
nally in need to be closed while the 
merely sick need to be recapitalised. 
By allowing Hokkaido Takushokn 
Bank, one of the top 20, to fold on 
Monday - and apparently letting 
Yamaichl foil too — the government 
hag started to deal with the termi- 
nally IIL But it has alan dithere d 
over whether ft would find public 
funds to nurse the sick back to 

health. 

Without a cash injection, Japan’s 
banks may try to stay afloat by 

eaTHwg in their Irens and deny ing 

new credit - a move that would 
give a further deflationary twist to 
an economy already on the edge of 
recession. Better credit policies are 
certainly necessary given the loose 
lending of previous years. But the 
pendulum Is mare likely to swing to 
the opposit e forfrema than conve- 
niently stop in neutral. 

Having delayed taking action for 
so long, the government will now 
find it hard to strike toe right bal- 
ance between recapitalising banks 

and closing thpm- tOO imirh rwrmt 

and excess capacity wiQ continue to 
prevent banks making decent 
returns; too m uch stick and confi- 
dence will be further crushed. 

The third worry Is that China 
mi ght devalue t he yuan, setting off 
another round of co m p eti t i ve deval- . 
nations and threatening the Hong 
Kong dollar's peg against the US 
currency. There may seem no obvi- 
ous np*»d for China to devalue now: 
it hug x liuiT eiit account surplus 
and little foreign debt. But there are 
emerging signs that China is follow- 
ing the familiar Asian script of 
near-bankrupt hanks and excessive 
investment Moreover, with the 
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economy slowing the benefits 
of 1994 devaluation slipping away 
because other Asian economies 
have seen their currencies fall, the 
temptation to follow suit could be 
irresistible. 

If these worries about Korea, 
Japan and china prove unfounded, 
toe worst of Asia’s financial crisis 
will fndapd be over. But there will 
stffl be a recession in much of Asia 
next year; and that is bound to 
cause waves elsewhere, particularly 
the US. Viewed positively, lower 
exports to Asia and the dumping of 
bb-bm Asian goods an toe US mar- 
ket could take some of toe heat out 
of its economy. But the outlook for 
US corporate earnings will also be 
dun, making it hard for Wall Street 
to remain so bullish. 

European jobs 

After the pomp of the jobs sum- 
mit, ft is clear that Europe remains 
intent an plunging into economic 
and monetary union without the 
labour wbAbi flexibility crucial for 
its success. Without that flexibility. 
national economies that lark inde- 
pendent monetary policies will be 
unable to adjust to asymmetric 
ahnrira without further unemploy- 
ment: Proponents of Emu would 
have It that this is a justifiable risk 
for achieving a grand visum. But 
with one-tenth of Europe’s active 
population already out of work, it is 
certainly reckless politics. 

To make it less so, politicians 
whrm id embrace radical labour mar- 
ket reform. First, job protection leg- 
islation should be moderated. Oner- 
ous consultation requirements with 
governments, unions and works 
councils may be democratic, but 
they inhibit job creation. Second, 


part-time work should 
aged. Third, wages 
the underlying balance of 
and supply - collective agreements 
distort this process. Finally. 
mobility should be 
through real penslon-portaMMy 
and mutual recognition of profes- 
sional qualifications. 

Hie measures announced - tar- 
geting government- subsidies on 

groups like small businesses, the 

long-term unemployed ana the 
young - do little to promote labour 
market flexibility. Tbe problem, of 
course, is that countries like France 
and Italy do not accept the case for 
flexibility. Until they do. Emu will 
be premature. But with the project 
set to start on time, Europe's lead- 
ers look set to learn their lesson the 
painful way. 

Bupa 

Hostile bids for UK companies are 
rare, which makes it all toe more 
surprising that one has been 
mounted by a non-profit-making 
provident association. Looked at 
from the point of view of the health- 
care sector, logic abounds in Bupa’s 
£24lm bid for Care First Group. 
Bupa would achieve leadership in a 
fr agme nted field and. coupled with 
its private hospitals, it could 
expand its range of healthcare ser- 
vices. That would counterbalance 
the long-term shrinkage of its domi- 
nant market share in private medi- 
cal insurance. 

But how can Bupa fund such a 
especially when Care First’s 
debt means the total it must find Is 
nearer £350m? After years of 
retained profits, Bupa's reserves 
have swelled to nearly £640m. 
TT/rriiiriing amounts needed to pro- 
tect the insurance business, about 
60 per cent of that sum is available, 
not to mention borrowing capacity. 
But without shareholders to answer 
to. Is Bupa in danger of offering too 
much? Its 150p-a-share offer is 18 
timaa es timates of Care First's 1997 
earnings. While Bupa is uniquely 
placed to improve performance by 
using its powerful brand, it also 
admits that provident status means 
it can take a longer term view. 

So to whom is Bupa answerable? 
It is governed by charter and has a 
board of governors appointed by 
technical members. Including 
people from the medical profession. 
But it appoints them, so the gover- 
nance is circular. While it is run on 
a professional basis, the freedom it 
has from scrutiny must be the envy 
of quoted counterparts. 
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The future's bright for Will and Tobjr - their Merseyside is growing 
fast as today's investors wake up to their potential 

Maritime traders or space game designers - there’s epeater choice 
thai ever before to offer the chfldren of today's Mewyside. During 
die 90’s we've invested over £2 bflflon to create a bushes stvH 
rornnem that develops choice -and new companies. 

As WIH and Toby gram so wU tee companies. But ora ttnng wffl 
stay foe same - the need for an articulate, quick wined, 
multi lingual, and admirable workforce that Merseyside provi d es. 

That's you, bc^s. It's your bright futue! 

\ 

Therrt a great deal on Merseyside. 


To discover more about the investment 
potential on Merseyside telephone 

0800 22 0151 

Email: merseypemaii.cybasexaii: 


MEISEYlIBi 

A’nool 
of talent 
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‘If Fitzpatrick was just a hooker, his 
injury might well have had him on a 
flight back to Auckland by now' 

■ " — — Page XX — — — 


Bee careful 

‘The appeal of beekeeping is intensified 
by many demands on one’s wit - and by 
the caution advisable at close quarters' 

1 — — - Page XXIV ■ 


Dilbeifs boss 

T asked Adams how he got away with 
bashing his bosses in his daily cartoons 
and then reporting to them at work’ 

— — Page HI - ■ — 


Bullets 

over 

Bollywood 

Cinema’s most weirdly wonderful success story - Bombay 
movie-making - is facing a crisis. Nigel Andrews reports 

M iss World 1994 is The production I watch atop a men at up to 30 per cent bui 
dancing on top of hill in Bollywood's 600-acre state- people pay because there is nt 
a hill in Film funded studio complex looks institutionalised finance far Ohz 
City. Bombay, more like an American road in India. 

The air resounds movie than a "Bombay talkie”. In "A lot of the movies never ge 


M iss World 1994 is 
daneing on top of 
a hill in Film 
City. Bombay. 
The air resounds 
to pop music while she trips 
across the designer rubble of a 
garage yard set. To the same 
bouncy music, a five-year-old 
urchin wheels a car tyre past her 
into a waiting shed, or tries to. 
“Cut! One more time, please.” 
cries a voice. Instead of wheeling 
it past her, the urchin has yet 
again wheeled it straight into 
her, to the well-behaved dismay 
of India's newest movie star. 

A garage on a rural hilltop? An 
es-Mtss India/Miss World as a 
singing, dancing car mechanic? 
Bat not to puzzle. This is Bally- 
wood. It is the most prolific film 
industry in the world and it must 
know what it Is doing. 

Or must It? Indian cinema has 
long been the mast weirdly won- 
derful success story in the enter- 
tainment world. It makes nearly 
900 films a year, twice Holly- 
wood's number. It creates stars 
so huge In their own country that 
they are elected to high political 
office and/or venerated as gods. 
(Madras has a temple to M.G. Ra- 
maebandran. former movie idol 
and state governor.! And it 
reaches markets undreamt of by 
most US or UK producers, includ- 
ing China. Indonesia, the former 
Soviet Union and the Arab coun- 
tries. 

Within its sphere of influence. 
Indian cinema Is almost literally 
all t lungs to all people. "Today, 
for the average Indian, besides 
his wife, who is free, it*s even 
cheaper than liquor” quips vet- 
eran Hindi superstar Shashi 
Kapoor. (Scats cost as little as 
40p). And unlike Hollywood. Bol- 
lywood makes cot genre movies 
hut all-genre movies: love, action, 
drama, comedy, song-and-dance - 
above all, song-and-dance - 
stirred together in the same plot. 
"It's a hodge-podge, you take a 
spice here, a spice there to create 
something.” says Bombay-born 
producer Ismail Merchant. 

While some other state indus- 
tries make almost as many films 
as Bollywood - such as Tamil 
Nadu - Bombay's cinema has the 
largest reach. Half of India's 
nearly billion-strong. 20-language 
population understand Hindi and 
all understand or respond to 
Hindi music 

At the same time. Indian films 
leave untouched those western 
markets they out-rival In produc- 
tivity. Which of us in London or 
Los Angeles has ever scon a 
Hindi popular movie? 

As Bollywood celebrates its 
country's Independence jubilee 
with a mini -cataclysm, economic 
and artistic, it may be time to 
ask: why have those rival 
moving-picture worlds, west and 
ex-colonial east, never met? And 
In an age of globalisation arc 
they about to? 


The production I watch atop a 
hill in Bollywood's 600-acre state- 
funded studio complex looks 
more like an American road 
movie than a "Bombay talkie”. In 
those, you expect 2.000 costumed 
extras and 100 dancers to wassail 
amid gold-encrusted sets. Here, 
there are six kids, a slumming 
beauty queen, and a set out of 
Steinbeck. 

"Glamour? I’ve had my fiD of 
it." former Miss World, aka Aish- 
vvarya Rai. tells me, as if speak- 
ing for a recession-hit Bombay 
cinema. "I'm not dolling up here, 
no furs and pearls." She is wear- 
ing a T-shirt, braces and hot 
pants. "Just a very simple, 
almost beaten-up look.” 

If this is the beaten-up look, I 
have obviously come to the right 
country. • 

Very different are the beatings. 

Perhaps 
Indian 
cinema will 
have to die 
before it is 
bom again 

or worse, that have been meted 
out recently to Indian cinema's 
other focal figure of today: the 
maverick entrepreneur. 

Two gruesome killings occu- 
pied the Hindu new year head- 
lines on the weekend I arrived in 
the city renamed "Mumbai". One 
was the 16-bullet death of a 
music tycoon, sparking extradi- 
tion calls for the movie-conductor 
suspect who had fled to Britain. 
The other was the 13-bullet dis- 
posal of a famous producer. 

Rav i G up la . Mumbai-based 
head of India's National Film 
Development Corporation, puts 
the crimes in context They are 
part of an era - declining now. 
he says - of underworld partici- 
pation in cinema. 

"The big Bollywood successes 
make big money, but they ore 
few. Only one m five dims actu- 
ally turns a profit, so interest 
rates have been enormously high, 
encouraging some dubious finan- 
ciers to come into the business." 

Shekhar Kapur, director of the 
international hit Bandit Queen. 
confirms: "Money is lent by these 


men at up to 30 per cent, but 
people pay because there Is no 
Institutionalised finance far film 
in India. 

“A lot of the movies never get 
made at all. The backer just 
meets the stars, throws a few par- 
ties. then gets bored because 

actual film-making jg difficult.” 

This cowboy era rode In during 
the bonanza of the early 1990s, 
when Indian cinema was recover- 
ing from the video revolution. 
During that 1900s slump, a mov- 
ie-hooked nation discovered "the 
miracle of seeing a film at home”, 
says director Ramesh Sippy. 
whose 1970s curry western Sho- 
lay was the most successful 
Hindi film of its generation. "It 
was a phenomenon for people to 
find they could sit in their own. 
"living room and watch a film.” 

Not everyone in India has a 
living room, though, let alone the 
cash for a VCR. So as cinemas in 
the 1980s went on catering to the 
cross-section left behind - the 
poor and uneducated, those with 
minimal expectations - scripts 
became lazy and stories formu- 
lary. When a young middle-class 
audience flocked back, bored 
with home viewing and seduced 
by a couple of fortuitous hits, 
they found an airheaded cinema 
inflated even more than usual 
with stars, songs and spectacle. 

In 1997. the bubble may finally 
have burst. The worst box-office 
new year on record bas prompted 
calls for stars to cut their fees, 
for films to get scripts, and for 
the mandatory music sequences 
to stop prancing about the world 
MTV-style. 

“A character starts dreaming 
and suddenly you're off from 
India to Switzerland, London or 
Las Vegas. It's ridiculous." says 
top Mumbai distributor Shyam 
Shroff. 

In addition, be says, the audi- 
ence bas seen the numbers 
before. "They're hammered so 
much on TV as pop promos that 
when the movie's finally released 
hair the audience walks out dur- 
ing the song. They treat it as a 
drinks interval." (I saw this 
myself. At the new hit film Oil 
To Pag a l Hai - The Heart Is 
Crazy - the main romantic num- 
ber emptied the balcony.) 

If audiences have come back to 
the cinema, their hearts, minds 
and attention spans are clearly 
far from captive. 



“There’s an element of fast 
food today.” says Shashi Kapoor, 
who, with his actor- film-maker 
brother Raj, bestrode Bollywood's 
glory years In the 1970s. “People 
have grown fickle-minded, they 
want quick changes." 

To a degree, he admits, they 
always have. Even in Kapoor’s 
day. Bollywood was a won- 
drously butterfly-minded place: 
an empire of wonder where the 
transformation scenes witnessed 
by audiences were as nothing to 
the quick-change marvels of tbe 
production process Itself. 

“I would act in four movies at 
the same time, on the same day!" 
Kapoor says. "It was like musical 
chairs." 

It was not just actors whose 
work rate could beggar belief - 
and still can. Tbe miracle of Bol- 
lywood In 1997, as in 1977, is that 
a tiny number of people share the 
work required to keep the dream 
going, even when the dream Is 
wobbling. 

At Film City. I was shown 
around two outdoor sets designed 
by the same art director- 1 gazed 
at life-sire churches atop life-size 
flights of steps, at Hindu prayer 
towers, at man-made mountains. 
And through a bemused ear I 
caught designer Nitin Desai’s sta- 
tistics. “Forty-five days to con- 


struct . . . 500 people working 
from nine til nine . . ." 

Then there are the dance direc- 
tors, who are stare second only to 
the stars. On Miss World’s hilltop 
the doughty young choreogra- 
pher is Farah Khan. Hailed for 
her red-hot opening chorus num- 
ber in Dil To Pagal Hoi - no one 
left for drinks during that - she 
now has eight projects on the 
boil but disarmingly says: “I'm 
choosy. Other top dance directors 
have up to 20." Nor is her work 
simple. The background dancers 
may be trained, but Tor the stare 
"you have to demonstrate each 
step before they do it They often 
refuse to rehearse, they're too 
busy." 

There, many argue, is Bolly- 
wood's billion-rupee problem. 
“The main reason for our crisis - 
the main reason productions run 
over cast and schedule - is that 
stars sign on for up to 20 films at 
a time," says Shyam Shroff. 

In Bombay, even tbe gaily col- 
oured fanzines sold on every 
street corner are becoming criti- 
cal of actors' prices. The top fee 
has climbed to two crores, or 
£500,000, which may seem small 
to the west but is not when seen 
as a proportion of a £2m Indian 
film budget 

Same stars have hinted at 


price-cuts and one has gone even 
further. Madhuri Dixit, Bolly- 
wood's top actress, amazed 
people last year by stepping into 
that virtual pariah area, the art 
movie. She took a starring role In 
a social drama about women's 
rights called Death Sentence 
(showing this weekend at the 
London Film Festival). Her co- 
lead. long famous for having 
crossed over in the other direc- 
tion, was Shabana Azmi, who 
bec ame a mainstream star after 
helping to launch the late-l970s 
“New Indian Cinema” with direc- 
tors such as Shyam Senegal 

“Themes of social change most 
reach popular cinema.” Azmi 
says. “Even within all the non- 
sense of commercial film, there's 
been a change recently in the 
way women are portrayed and a 
greater frankness about social 
and sexual realities." 

A long-time activist, Azmi has 
turned one dubious trend among 
the movie-famous - the leap from 
cinema to politics - to her own 
liberal purpose. She was recently 
made a member of the Upper 
House (India’s House of Lords), 
from where she focuses India's 
mind on the social tragedy of 
India today. 

But at once the greatest appeal 
and greatest failing of Bollywood 
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Joe Rogaly 

Medical apathy 

'There is no incentive to spend 
research money on cures that 
might be impossible to patent ’ 
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Stomach fillers 

Place your orders early: 
Nicholas Lander lists the very 
finest in mail-order food 
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Hnwna is that it so seldom looks 
at “India today”. Instead, It rests 
the eyes of a nation bruised by 
civil and religious strife, by hun- 
ger, disease and poverty. Hindi 
cinema is a beautiful dream but- 
tressed against Indian reality and 
foreign fantasy. Nowhere in the 
world does Hollywood capture so 
tiny a portion of the audience as 
here: 4 per cent, even In the age 
of a Hindi-dubbed Jurassic Park. 

Shyam Benegal thinks Bolly- 
wood films are a farm of retarded 
art "The basic draw la spectacle, 
and spectacle has to be simple, It 
can’t be complex. Yon have good 
and evil clearly marked out” 

Bollywood may never grow up, 
or at best do so slowly; its rote is 
not really to be grown-up at alL It 
is a place of wonder and imagina- 
tion where, says actor Soumitra 
Chatterjee, who bestrode that 
other great cinematic India in the 
films of Satyajit Ray, the coun- 
try’s diverse population finds a 
single point of union. 

"Eighty per cent of people hve 
in villages or in backward, poor 
communities. They are taken out 
of themselves - they find a com- 
mon passion - in song and dance 
and extravagant spectacle." 

But how long can this para- 
digm of innocence survive while 
buffeted by financial extremity, 
gangland exploitation and even, 
this week, terrorism? On Wednes- 
day, more than 20 people died in 
a car bomb blast outside a Hyder- 
abad studio. 

Perhaps Indian cinema, like 
humbler industries previously hit 
by late-century crisis such as 
Hollywood and Hong Kong, will 
have to die before it is born 
again. But then in a cinema that 
believes in gods. In a country 
that believes in reincarnation, 
who would consider that 
impossible? 


ANOTHER TIME, 
ANOTHER FACE. 
REVERSO DUO. 
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Minding Your Own Business 

A cosmopolitan crust 

Nicholas Lander meets a baker who has brought a new chic to bread-making 


S ince Marcus Miller’s 
bread first appeared in 
London eight months 
ago, it has delighted top 
chefs and their customers and, 
most recently, passengers on the 
Orient Express. 

His antecedents are good. He 
is a fourth generation baker; 
before that his family were mill- 
ers in the Fens of east England. 
Marcus Miller's forbears 

would be astounded by his range 
- as well as by his prices. 
Wholesale prices are as high as 
£1.20 a loaf. In addition to 
English farmhouse and cob 
loaves. Miller is baking Italian 
ciabattini; 10 different Bavarian 
and French loaves; two types of 
plaited Israeli cholla: loaves 
baked in a tin especially 
imported from Australia to give 
a slice worthy of a sandwich; 
and a loaf with Italian sun-dried 
onions that cost £10 a k3o. 

Miller’s Bespoke Bakery, the 
company name proudly pro- 
claimed on its two vans. Is more 
than a continuation of a family 
profession. It is the result of 
sound training, five years’ bak- 
ing and consulting in the Far 
East, and the overnight Collapse 
of the Mexican peso. 


“Ever since I was knee-high to 
a bread-kneeding bench," Miller 
explains, “I wanted to be a 
baker. 1 did a three-year bakery 
management course and ran the 
bakery at Selfridge’s. But I was 
growing disillusioned with 
bread-baking in the UK as every- 
thing had to be cheap, cheap, 
cheap. Five years ago I went to 
Hong Kong and within 48 hours 
found a job with the agents 
importing German bakery 
machines and products." 

Miller was fascinated by Hong 
Kong’s obsession with food, 
with the emphasis on quality 
and the readiness to pay for it. 
He worked for a year at the 
Grand Hyatt Hotel where hot 
grissini - bread sticks - are 
baked for its ultra-chic Italian 
restaurant (a branch of which . 
opened this summer in London’s 
Hyatt Carlton Tower) and 
recalls the most expensive bread 
he baked. “It was a smoked 
salmon and dill brioche for the 
afternoon tea service. The cost 
price was £12 per loaf and we 
baked 40 in a batch." 

Miller was a consultant on 
bread-baking projects in hotels 
in Thailand and Taiwan before 
being sent to Mexico City as 


part of a Hyatt management 
team to supervise the opening of 
a hotel. 

No sooner had the team 
arrived than the peso was 
devalued by SO per cent. The 
project was cancelled and Miller 
and his partner, Alexandra Fol- 
izzi, now 26, whom he bad met 

tn Hong Kong where she was 

assistant manager at the Manda- 
rin Hotel Grill, wait borne to 
London. 

"We realised so much had 
changed in London, that there 
was a shortage of top-quality 
bread and the idea of starting 
our own bakery was very 
appealing," Miller continues. 
“But we justcould not raise the 
money. We spent a year going to 
14 diff e rent banks, an of whom 
turned us down. 

“Alex opened the Criterion 
Brasserie for Marco Pierre 
White and I carried an consult- 
ing, hi rinding a trip to IsraeL 
Ciabatta loaves axe hugely popu- 
lar there but there was only one 
setter oven in the whole coun- 
try. Ton need these to bake cia- 
batta at a high temperature 
from underneath. So I Impro- 
vised my own baking trays. 
The dabattas seemed just as 


good and I have carried on 
baking them this way ever 
since." 

Eventually, the couple decided 
to invest their own savings 
topped up with an investment 
from Alexandra’s mother, Olga 
Polizzi, Sir Rocco Forte’s sister. 
They spent £200,000 on convert- 
ing a warehouse tn south Lon- 
don, which had stored building 
equipment. Into a modern bak- 
ery: £50,000 bought ovens; 
£16,000 a prover and proving 
tables; £80,000 went on baking 
and baguette trays, racks, mix- 
ers, dividers, moulding tables 
and other miscellaneous equip- 
ment; with the balance spent on 
deposits and office equipment. 

Once Miller began baking, Pol- 
izzi got into her car and toured 
the capital's kitchens with sam- 
ples which were rapturously 
received, particularly as Miller 
was happy to bake special 
loaves for specific dishes. For 
example, for the Atlantic Bar 
and Grill, Miller bakes a small 
Pngliese loaf which the chef 
stuffs with roasted vegetables 
an d balsamic vinegar. 

The latest weekly turnover is 
£15,000 a week, with six bakers 
who start On a salary of £12,500 
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assisting Miller cm a punishing 
schedule that involves baking 
from 7.30pm to 5.00am seven 
days a week. And that’s before 
dealing with deliveries and tele- 
phone inquiries. “We are getting 
to the stage," Miller admits, 
“where we will soon have to 
turn customers away. The down- 
side is that I am not seeing 
much of Alex and 1 have only 
managed a few hundred miles 
on a new motorbike I bought for 
my 30th birthday six months 
ago." 


Even so, he would like to start 
“baking rolls during the day so 
that we can supply hotels and 
restaurants three times a day. 
The market is there but the dif- 
ficulty is a shortage of qualified 
bakers.. This profession is not 
treated with the same respect as 
it is in France or Italy, so X may 
have to look abroad for extra 
staff. I am s u re this business 
could grow to an annual turn- 
over of £2m without losing its 
attention to detaiL” 

It was now 12.80am and after 


a 16-hour day. Miller had to 
drive into the West End to 
deliver 100 baguettes, always 
baked last because they have the 
shortest life span. Sitting in a 
traffic jam gave Miller a brief 
chance to philosophise. “A lot of 
bakers eventually stop baking 
and just sit in an office. I do 
hope that never happens to me. I 
just want to carry on baking." 

■ MUlers Bespoke Bakery. 17-23 
Linford Street, London SWS 4UP. 
Tel: 0171-720 1234. fax: 0171-720 
2003. 



The Nature of Things 

Book in for your 
cell replacement 

If organs can be transplanted why not cells, asks Daniel Green 


O rgan trans- 
plants are both 
wonderful and 
horrible medi- 
cine. Thirty 
years ago. they ware radical 
Today, they are common- 
place, saving thousands of 
lives every year. 

The trouble is that 

between 30 per cent and 40 
per cent of transplants cause 
serious problems. Some 
people do not even get that 
far because of a shortage of 
donors. And not aH organs 
are suitable for transplants, 
especially the brain, where 
Parkinson’s, Alzheimer’s and 
stroke do their 
damage. 

Besides, in medical terms, 
it is all still crude 1960s tech- 
nology. Organ transplants 
are a long way from the 
modern and elegant tech- 
niques of keyhole surgery 
and high-technology drugs. 

An alternative, in theory, 
is to replace just the dam- 
aged cells in the body with 
new ones. “Cell therapy" 
should mean fewer trau- 
matic operations and a 
greater supply of donor cells: 
more lives saved, with a 
higher quality of life for the 
patient and all at lower cost 
Indeed, cell therapy trials 
have been conducted since 
the early 1980s, with striking 
results. ODe Lind vail, profes- 
sor of neurology at the Uni- 
versity of Lund, Sweden, has 
transplanted brain cells into 
16 patients with Parkinson’s 
disease. Most have benefited 
in some way and three have 
stopped taking L-Dopa, the 
drug that treats the disease 
temporarily, and in some 
patients, the grafts have 


lasted eight years. 

Brains are not the only 
beneficiaries of the tech- 
nique. Bernhard Hering, 
assistant professor of sur- 
gery and medicine at Min- 
nesota University, says 
. about 30 diabetics have been 
able to stop taking insulin 
injections after receiving 
new cells to replace those 
lost in the “islets” within 
their pancreases. 

And there are trials and 
laboratory • experiments 

I About 30 
diabetics 
have been 
able to stop 
taking insulin 
injections 

aimed at treating victims of 
stroke, Alzheimer’s, amnesia 
and others. But if cell ther- 
apy is so effective, why is 
hardly anyone doing it? 

One reason Is that the 
basic cell science is still 
inadequate. Which calls may 
be transplanted, and how? 
Once they are moved, how 
can they be made to work 
well enough to treat a 
disease? 

At a more practical level, 
this translates into two ques- 
tions familiar from organ 
transplantation. Where do 
you get the cells from? And 
how do you prevent the body 
rejecting them after the 
transplant? 

In the first of these, there 
have been rapid advances. 
There are normally three 


sources of transplantable 
cells, but each presents its 
own difficulties. Cells can 
come from donors In the way 
that organs do, and there are 
the corresponding shortages. 

Or they can come from 
aborted embryos, which, as 
well as being an unreliable 
source, raises ethical ques- 
tions. 

And, finally, the cells can 
come from the patients 
themselves, simply by being 
moved from one part of the 
body to another. This solves 
the rejection problem but 
raises further issues. The 
problem here is that cells of 
the wrong type may not 
behave like the cells they 
are Intended to replace. 
Besides, says Lindvall, so 
few cells survive the trans- 
plant that each Parkinson's 
patient requires several 
donors for each treatment 

Two new approaches are 
being pursued. The first is to 
engineer ewimaia genetically 
to produce buman-compati- 
,ble organs and tissues. PPL 
Therapeutics, the company 
behind Dolly the cloned 
sheep, is one of several with 
research programmes. 

However, here, too. ethical 
points might cause problems 
for researchers. And there 
are as yet unanswered safety 
questions, especially in the 
light of mad cow disease, 
which seems to show that 
some infections can jump 
between species. 

The second solution, 
emerging only now. is to 
build cell-making' factories. 
This is a breakthrough being 
claimed by a UK company 
called CellFactors, and 
already adopted as the basis 


for cell therapy by at least 
one other company. The idea 
is to take a handful of the 
human cells that are needed 
(or cells that in the embryo 
grow into them) and per- 
suade them to grow in a lab- 
oratory. With a production 
line of suitable cells, the 
need for donors would 
disappear. 

Of course, it is not quite 
that simple: brain cells, for 
example; do not normally 
grow in an adult And when 
they do, the result is cancer. 

So the cells In the factory 
must be treated first. In 
the case of UK company 
ReNeuron, which plans to 
transplant them into the 
brain, the cells are given a 
gene that makes them can- 
cerous but only below 34°C. 
At the body’s temperature of 
37 8 C, they behave normally. 
So a 34°C factory could pro- 
duce healthy cells ready for 
transplantation at 37°C. 

These technologies are yet 
to pass the safety and effec- 
tiveness tests demanded by 
medical regulators. In partic- 
ular, the drugs to prevent 
organ rejection might not 
work well for cells. 

But for the research teams 
around the world that have 
doggedly pursued cell trans- 
plants since the early 1980s, 
the possibility of cell facto- 
ries is an important if not 
vital step towards turning 
their work into medical 
practice 

Large-scale clinical trials 
should start before the end 
of the decade. If they work, 
cell therapy could be a stan- 
dard treatment as important 
to the 21st century as organ 
transplants were to this. 
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No. 9,539 Set by CINEPHILE 

A prize of a classic Peltkan Souveran 800 fountain pea for the first 
correct solution opened and four runner-up prizes of Pelikan M200 
fountain pens. Solutions by Wednesday December 3, marked Cross- 
word 9,539 on the envelope, to the Financial Times, Number One 
South work Bridge, London SEl 9HL. Solution on Saturday December 
6. 



WINNERS 9,527: Mrs S. Russell, Cheam, 
Scunthorpe; Victoria Elliott, London SW20; SJLA. 
don N& sTWaHis, Warwick. 


R. Carter. 
Lon- 



1 Work an the spot for the 
post office? On the con- 
trary (8) 

5 Conference an prisoner a 


9 Letters requiring help with 
a bat (8) 

10 Female relative included In 
the West Bank 16) 

11 Good - Jolly good - like a 
vice (8) 

12 Change direction - veer 
south-west? ® 

14 Hard to swallow, with or 
without some crust (10J 

18 Reverence is a period 

invention (10) 

22 Wave to a bird on the 

lawn? (ffl 

23 Where man and 
I got it in the neck? (8> 

24 Get CHd Boy (with thanks) 
heme (6) 

25 PiunKB. abs or bing return of 
anprontabflity and break 
up (8) 

26 A doctor in the family has 
nothing to wear in Japan 
( 6 ) ' 

27 Staff and key - parts of 
tfiwn give information (9) 

Solution 9,538 


DOWN 

L 2 Fruit with seed - hurry 
up it's an apple (6,6) 

3 Rule about politician as 
protester (6) 

4 Draw the way speed may 
be reckoned to confuse 
<3A5) 

6 Instruction to person in the 
riiafr to he frank and far- 
ranging? (4,4) 

7 Fighting doctor with deco- 
ration fbr clothes (8) 

8 Nomad with baton and rul- 
ers (8) 

13 Without defective mystic to 
bear, it could bear a witch 

ao) 

15 Have In view but don’t see? 
( 8 ) • 

16 Pawnbrokers cat a deferen- 
tial character (5,3) 

17 Cooks single article - beef? 
(8) 

19 Dishonest tool? (G) 

20 Something to do with a 
tooth, say. not with bones 
( 6 ) 

21 An academic churchman 
from South America (6) 

Solution 9,527 


□□□□as QHRUOOHB 

□ a ra □ n □ □ 
annaiia onaaanaB 

□ DCinanmn! 
□□ranOHHQ BO00OE1 1 
nnsnsnoB 
□□an □oaranrao 
aaaanQGirai 

□nanauQ □□ora 

QQnaQOSB 
□amass rafinanosn 

□ 300000 0 

ramnnci00Q annanE 
n a p □ □ o a 

annanonB cishrqd 


aiiuacziaHBanraHQBfi 

□ 3 0 0 D § O 0 
□□□00 annaaonoB 

□ 0000000 
□□mosnn rBnranooa 
n a ra a □ 

□0000 HlBCiaOBDDB 
□ a ra a a n 
irasananana nnnran 

□ 0 □ BO 

□ □000053 53000000 

Htnaomson 

□□□□□□□SB □QB0E 

anoQsraHB 

□aciBBnsaoEiaaoRj 


“The height of cleverness,” other hope. South cashed 
wrote Due de la Rochefou- dummy’s Af, hoping that 
cauld. “is to be able to con- . West's K4 would fall. When 
ceal it.” The problem at it did. South conceded a club 
bridge is that you must play trick, hoping that East held 


against bright opponents for 
your brilliance to count. 
Here, the declarer was quite 
astute enough to be fooled, 
but East was blissfully 
unaware of his opportunity. 
N 
4 53 
f 93 
4 A J 4 2 
4 KQ952 
W jj 

4 A 1087 6 2 4 J9 
f 85 VJ10642 

i KS 4 1093 

? J 10 7 X A43 

S 

4 K Q 4 
4AKQ7 
4 Q 8 7 6 
4 86 

North East South West 
- - IH 2S 

Dbl NB 3NT 


was negative, snowing the 
unbid suits. West led 74 to 
East's J4 and South ducked, 
hoping to exhaust East of 
spades. East returned 94. 
South played K4. West bis 
A*. Continuing spades, 
declarer won. He now led 64 
from hand, and finessed with 
J4, East playing 34- With no 


A* and not West. When this 
was so, he claimed his con- 
tract 

East’s opportunity for bril- 
liance had passed him by. If. 
when South finesses with 
dummy’s J4. Bast drops 104 
- m: even 94 - he gives the 
declarer a losing option. If 
South thirties that East has 
started with 4109 double- 
ton, he will return to band 
with a heart, and lead Q4 
from his hand, hoping to I 
catch West's K4 and pin j 
East's remaining high inter—, 
mediate. As the cards actu- : 
ally he. that will cost South ; 
a vital trick. 

Whenever you hold 109x or 
even Jlto in a suit in which j 
the declarer is fjnpsmng . ! 


takes the wrong view. 

If declarer is toe sort of I 
chap who never pays any ! 
attention to what you {Hay. 1 
your efforts may be wasted, 
but it is as well to get into 
good habits tor toe day your i 
opposition improves. ! 

Paul Mendelson 


Britain's long unlucky run 
in the annual European 
Club Cup continued this 
week when Slough, who 
were previously declared 
winners of a controversial 
game against Graz due to 
the Austrian captain’s mis- 
conduct, had the. result 
reversed on appeal leaving 
Graz 3%-2H ahead. 

Whatever the rights and 
wrongs of the incident, 
Skrugh. as by far the stron- 
ger- team, can blame them- 
selves for failing to win at 
the board. 

Azov are the new favour- 
ites for next month's final 
and if a small Crimean town 
sounds unlikely as the best 
in Europe, it should be 
added that they field several 
of Russia’s world gold m e d al 
team, supplemented by 
Strong GMs from Ukraine 
and Poland. At their qualifi- 
cation group in Greece. Azov 
scored 17/18 against awed 
opponents (Geargiev v Kra- 
senkov). . 

l e4 c5 2 Nf3 Nc6 3 Bb5 e€ 
4 b3 Nge7 5 Bb2 Ng6 6 h4? 
h5 7g3?d£8 0-0?dxe4 9Ng5 
Be7 10 Nxe4 B 11 Nec3 Bd7 
12 Be2 Bxh4! 13 Na4 If 13 
gxh4 NxM threatens 
QgS 14 Kh2 Nce5 15 Nxc5 f4I 
and White resigned. 

Surrender may look pre- 
mature, but if 16 gxh4 Qxh4+ 
17 Kgl Ng4 18 Bxg4 (else 


Qh2+) hxg4 followed by Qh2 
or Qhl mate. White’s weak- 
nesses at g2 and h2 caused 
by premature pawn 
advances proved decisive, as 
often happens in early 
attacks. 

No 1207 

N de Firmian (US) v R 
Irzhanov (Kazakhstan), 
world team championship, 
Lucerne 1997. The pieces are 
scattered round the board, 
but White (to play) has a 
winning seven-move 
sequence. Can you find 
it? 

The US, which was the 
leading chess nation in the 
1930s but was eclipsed by the 
Soviets for some 40 years, is 
back in contention. It won 



toe 1993 world team event 
and was only just beaten by 
Russia this year. 

Solution. Back Page 

Leonard Barden 


there are opportunities for 
dropping a high card to 
muddy the waters. These 
West's 2S was a weak jump- almost never cost, but fre- 
overcall and North's double quently gain when declarer 


) 
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Joe Rogaly 


A soothing cup of panacea for your doctor 


I n tire fairylaJ fifties fire 
doctor came your bedside 
when you we ilL He - it 

was never a re - asked if 
you had' a temjrature, took 
your pulse, tbumd your chest 
as he listened thngh his stetho- 
scope, whispe redds diagnosis 
and wrote a preriptlon. You 
trusted him. 

Today you maye wary. Hie 
white-coated shams whose lab- 
oratory prill t-ool instruct our 
medics have dissembled the 
human body, discded the soul, 
cast aside the spi, reduced us 
to bits and plec. Sure, they 
have worked mines on broken 
parts of our physgnomies, but 
they have remold institution- 
ally disinclined tfocus on the 
whole person. 

In consequence those of us 
who fall ill are topted to visit 
the medical s upmarket and 
wheel a trolley akg its shelves. 


In a crisis no one yells fqr a herbalist. Perhaps they should 


if we are sensible we will give 
doc a chance but not our abso- 
lute. faith. We have heard the 
anecdotes, read the magazines, 
stood in the bookstores beside 
the many volumes on taking 
responsibility for our own care. 

We contemplate acupuncture, 
aromatherapy, Bach flower rem- 
edies, chiropractic, healing 
hands, herbal treatments, home- 
opathy, osteopathy, reflexology, 
and a wonderful woman who 
places substances on the tongue 
and cured someone’s second 
cousin of an unmentionable dis- 
ease that none of the specialist 
consultants could handle. 

We could deduce from a recent 
report by the NHS Confederation . 
that a quarter of Britain’s health 
professionals have decided that 
if you can’t beat ’em, join 'em. 
Britain’s National Health Service 
may find itself paying bills for 
acupuncture, hypnosis, spinal 


manipulation, aromatherapy 
relaxation techniques, not to 
mention homeopathy. - 

Another snippet from the data- 
base tells us that a third of all 
Americans use one unconven- 
tional therapy or another, at 
least once a year, at a cost of as 
many billions as you may care to 
guess. 

This bewildering mix of possi- 
bilities is least well understood if 
it is collected under the single 
label "alternative’’ or "comple- 
mentary". Even “ unconven- 
tional”, used above, is inaccu- 
rate. Homeopathy, founded by 
Samuel Hahnemann, regards 
itself as a distinct discipline, as 
does the ancient Chinese tradi- 
tion of acupuncture. 

Neither of them should be con- 
fused with the several crazes 
favoured in California. Both 
could logically regard "conven- 
tional'’ laboratory-based cura- 


tives as alternatives to them- 
selves. The patient Is under- 
standably bewildered. 

In a crisis no rare rings for a 

herbalist. Break a bone and you 

yell for the emergency services. 
Yet many of those who suffer 
stress, depression, fatigue or one 
of the other contemporary mal- 
adies turn to the yellow pages 
for solace. In a universe of iso- 
lated individuals, therapists of 
all kinds serve as priests, par- 
ents, psychics. They take your 
money and dole out comfort 

But do they cure you? 
Word-of-mouth, the reported 
experiences of people we meet 
says some of them do, some- 
times, up to a point The labora- 
tory, arms folded, denies all of it 
This conflict of evidence is not 
hard to explain. Standard west- 
ern medicine regards us as con- 
traptions, concatenations of 
chemicals controlled by genes. It 


is exceedingly good at fixing 
specified breakdowns. Surgeons 
repair the mechanism. Physi- 
cians zap invading bugs. Psychi- 
atrists offer drugs to enhance the 
mood. We would be foolhardy if 
we did not accept their ministra- 
tions when necessary. 

Some of the other offerings in 
fire health supermarket indicate 
a different approach. The body is 
a self-repairing entity, they say. 
Stimulate it through a drop of 
this essence or a prick of that 
needle and it will do the rest of 
the healing itself. Others take us 
into deeper waters. They inti- 
mate that the mind ca n reach 
the chemical messengers in the 
brain, instruct them to switch on 
the relevant process in the body. 

I inferred this from the writ- 
ings of Andrew Wefl, author of 
Spontaneous Healing and 8 
Weeks to Optimum Health as well 
as several other titles cm similar 


themes. In the passage that 
caught my eye Dr Weil refers to 
the hypnotist who to uches the 
subject with a finger, represent- 
ing it as hot metaL “A blister 
will appear at the site of con- 
tact." Hypnotic suggestion can 
prevent blistering if a real piece 
of hot metal is said to be cold. 

Stretched a little, this analogy 
may be used in evidence for the 
proposition that what goes on In 
our heads is a powerful control- 
ler of our physiques. 

Western white-coats skirt 
round this whole-person 
approach. Its practical outcomes 
are hard to measure. Much 
depends on the subjective evi- 
dence of what the patient says, 
little on physical changes suscep- 
tible to laboratory studies. 

There is no incentive to spend 
research money on treatments 
that might prove impossible to 
patent. Yet the laboratory. 


whose products are remarkably 
effective in ways we know well, 
is irty on side-effects, never 
wholly victorious over mutating 
viral infections. The efficacy of 
science-based surgery is erratic. 

It is hardly surprising that 

after a century in which science 
has saved many millions of lives 
we are showing less than abso- 
lute respect for its purveyors. 
Perhaps we suspect the influence 
of what goes on in non-medical 
laboratories, the ones that lead 
farmers to pump chemical fertil- 
isers into their soil and our food 
chain, or manufacturers to add 
test tube-based ingredients to 
what they put in cans, bottles, 
and freezer- packs. 

We have learned how to ennch 
ourselves but remain ignorant 
about the side-effects that make 
us ill. Never fear. A soothing cup 
of herb tea will lift the spirit. 

joe. rogaly, aft.com 


Lunch with the FT 


The man who 
made it his 
business to 
bash bosses 

Scott Adars, creator of Dilbert, the downtrodden 
cartoonemployee, meets Kerry MacKenzie 


I have no rouble 
recognising Scott 
Adams as hqsanses 
on the reaurant 
steps to finish phone 

call. 

I had seen him U previ- 
ous day ■* from a diance - 
when, without ries or' 
apparent need ti draw 
breath, he delived a 
fiercely witty har-long 
lunchtime speech alut Dil- 
bert. his syndicatedartoon 
strip, to several Lndred 
insurance industr dele- 
gates. 

His audience, assenled in 
a downtown San Fncisco 
hotel, had sat througa talk 
by Bob Dole, follow- by a 
panel discussion c cost 
management for aulnobile 
injuries. These peop were 
ready for a few laugi 
Adams, revered b belea- 
guered office-workersvery- 
where as creator f the 
downtrodden comrate 
employee Dilbert, ha them 
purring from the fii one- 
liner. 

The next day, at fe res- 
taurant. he sees meaving 
and, bang on time r our 
noon appointment, sties to 
the table, a boyish, ghtly 
built figure In jeai and 
casual pale green Dtton 
shirt, fair-haired, Myish 
and bespectacled. 

I congratulate himn his 
talk. He seems ildly 
peeved: “I didn't kne yon 
were going to be the." I 
explain that I didn'fcnow 
either until a few mutes 
beforehand. 

"1 wonder how fun: Bob 
Dole was." he remarkiisrin- 
genuously. and then I<ks at 
the plastic-coated mei and 
brightens up. “I ways 
know what 1 want he." 

We are sitting at a vidow 
table in Scizzi’s. an allan 
eatery of Adams' chce in 
Danville, his home own, 
about a half-hour ’strive 
east of San Fraxisco. 
Sdzzi’s was in a sloping 

mai l, he had told meoring 

our conversation thearevi- 
ous week. 

It did not sound praising 
then, and now, arrive 20 
minutes early, it do not 
look very promising erer - 
almost empty and terly 
characterless. 

As if reading my thigh ts, 
he says: “I feel thi [rest- 
aurant's passed the <ality 

test because I sat Joe 
DiMaggio here one da” He 
pauses, then says sdoni- 
rally. “1 don't know that 
means anything to yo 1 ’ 

1 take a stab at toother. 
Wrong. "He is thenost 
famous baseball playerf all 
time, except maybe fodabe 
Ruth. He was marrf to 
Marilyn Monroe." 

We refocus on the trill. I 
offer wine, but he decles - 
“I'll be incoherent on ts” - 
and orders Diet Coke, rose 
salad “with no bacon and 
baked mani cotta; I pic one 
of the blackboard sptals, 
Alaskan king salmon: - 
He explains that sin he 


had a run-in with a bad 
piece of chicken seven years 
ago, he's been a vegetarian. 

As we discuss the merits 
of meatless eating, I wonder 
bow to ask one question I 
am keen to put to Adams. I 
had read somewhere that he' 1 
did not leave his day job as a 
$70,000-a-year engineer for 
Pacific Bell until 1995 - and 
only then because he was 
fired - even though he had 
been skewering corp- 
orate bosses in his cartoon 
strip for. several years. 

Didn't it get a little 
uncomfortable. I ask. bash- 
ing his bosses on a daily 
basis in the nation's news- 
papers then reporting to 
them a couple of hours latex? 

‘Once I knew 
I could leave 
my job, the 
fhistrations of 
working were 
non-existent' 

How did he manage to get 
away with biting the hand 
that fed him for so long? 

“The money was good and 
it reduced my risk," he 
replies matter-of-factly. "1 
really didn't know until 
about 1994 that the cartoon- 
ing was going to work- For 
the first several years it just 
limped along at fewer than 
100 newspapers. 

“That’s an amount at 
which you can’t make a liv- 
ing and most new cartoon- 
ists get to that level and 
start to go back down. Once 
1 knew 1 could leave, the 
frustrations oF working were 
non-existent. And when your 
bosses also know you can 
leave, you have a lot of free- 
dom. It was actually Mnda 
pleasant” 

So was he fired? 

"It’s a matter of semantics. 

I was asked to leave, but I'd 
offered to leave any time I 
was more trouble than I was 
worth. I made that explicit 
offer and one day they just 

bad a budget problem and 
they looked around and said, 
who can go away easily? I 
was an obvious choice. It 
really wasn't anything 
personal.” 

I ask him if be believed 
that. 

He looks taken aback. "I 
only believe what I'm told." 

Since Adams, who has an 
MBA, parted company with 
Pacific Bell, the business he 
has built out of mocking 
business has turned into the 
sort of success story that the 
average cartoon hero could 
only dream of. 

The Dilbert strip Is synd- 
icated to 1,700 newspapers in 
more than SO countries. 
Adams’ "business books” 
include the hilarious 
bestselling The Dilbert Prin- 
ciple and Dogbert's Top 
Secret Management Hand- 
book and he is reported to 


have signed a $20m contract 
for another five. There are 
Dilbert greetings cards, Dil- 
bert dolls and Dilbert calen- 
dars and he is working on a 
Dilbert animated television 
programme. 

It’s the ultimate measure 
of his success that he is as 
much the darling of the 
managers he mocks as the 
hero of their subordinates. 
Invitations to speak pour in 
from corporate bosses at the 
-rate of up to 10 a day. 

The cartoon is the first 
and easiest task of his day. 
He works from 6am until 
midnight "For a long period 
of my career I was getting 
up at 4am or 4J0. 1 was con- 
stantly playing with entre- 
preneurial ideas. 1 tried to 
invent things for a while- I 
was a very bad inventor, I 
never really invented any- 
thing but I bad my kitchen 
turned into a laboratory. If 
Dilbert hadn’t worked I’d 
still be scheming away.” 

As the waiter returns to 
grind pqpper over our pasta 
and salmon we turn to swap- 
ping cat anecdotes. He has 
two cats, Freddie and Sarah: 
"We like human names for 
cats.” 

By “we” he means his 
live-in girlfriend with whom 
he’s been romantically 
involved “far eight years and 
three months. We do 
monthly anniversaries on 
the 20th.” He has no chil- 
dren, and isn’t planning to 
change that. 

Our conversation switches 
back to work and 1 ask him 
why he thinks it is that corp- 
orate America exhibits the 
bizarre behaviour he cap- 
tures in his cartoons. 

“There are two things you 
have to look at The first is 
selective perception. If you 
look at your own family, 
you'll see there are just as 
many absurd and nutty 
people there. Somehow, they 
don’t affect you. When your 
boss does these things, he's 
just as nutty when he goes 
home - but he affects your 
entire life. 

"The second thing is that 
managers have 40 hours a 
week minimum in which 
they have to do manager-like 
things. Unfortunately, they 
don’t have many tools - 
they can’t really just give 
you more money, because 
there are corporate guide- 
lines; they can't threaten to 
fire you because everyone's 
threatened to be fired. Plus 
the economy’s pretty good 
now so you can get a better 
offer elsewhere. 

“So you end up doing 
things that won't affect 
people, that are within your 
budget and these things turn 
out to be the absurd. 
Empowerment training, 
vision exercises, staff meet- 
ings, status reports - you 
can make a good argument 
for them being useful but 
really all they do is look 
managerial." 

At this point Adams 
quotes las Dilbert Principle: 



Scott Adams his new book is on creativity - ‘spedficafly, how to avoid having your creativity squashed by the dullards around you 1 


“This states that the least 
competent employees are 
promoted specifically to 
management so they don't 
hurt anything. If you're an 
employee yon’re doing 
actual work. If you're an 
incompetent employee, it 
hurts. If you’re an incompe- 
tent manager people find a 
way to survive that.” 

The waiter clears our 
plates away and before he 
disappears I ask Adams if 
he’d like dessert, “I will if 
yon wflL" We end up with 
coffee and no dessert 
We move on to talking 
about the turning point for 
Dilbert’s success. In the 
early days. Adams' cartoon 
strip had several themes 
and, he says, when he 
reached the critical 100- 
newspaper point his busi- 

‘Instinct 
would have 
put me out of 
business - 1 
got here by 
ignoring it' 

ness instinct took over. He 
started including an e-mail 
address on the strip to 
encourage feedback. 

"They wrote in saying 
they liked the bus in ess- 
oriented stuff so I changed 
the mix and made it mostly 
business and that's when it 
started to catch fire ” 

These days he milks his 
internet connection for all 
it's worth. He receives read- 
ers’ e-mail messages to the 
tune of 350 a day regaling 
him with the latest horror 
stories of corporate life. He 
conducts reader surveys 
online. 


But isn’t gut reaction 
always a better guide? 

"Actually, my gut instinct 
would have put me out of 
business,” he retorts. “I got 
to this point by ignoring my 
Instincts. 

"You get your business 
and you try and stay long 
enough in business to figure 
out what's working and 
what isn't and to do more of 
what's working. Fm the only 
cartoonist who has really 
done that systematically. 
Surprise - business methods 
actually work for cartoon- 
ists. And there's no reason 
that they shouldn’t. But I 
think it surprises people that 
they do.” 

1 remark that it seems 
unusual to be both a suc- 
cessful cartoonist and a suc- 
cessful businessman. “Fm 
ter more of the businessman 
who draws cartoons,” he 
asserts. As he drinks his cof- 
fee he goes on at some 
length to play down his tal- 
ent as a cartoonist. 

1 ask him what the subject 
of Us current book is. “Cre- 
ativity. Specifically, bow to 
avoid having your creativity 
squashed by the dullards 
around you. Pm working on 
the cover art, which will be 
Dilbert watering a little 
flower outside his cubicle, 
and the boss comes along in 
a steamroller." 

An hour and a half has 
passed and I offer dessert 
again - this time he ends Up 
choosing raspberry cheese: 
cake. I ask for tiramisu, and 
Adams is off again, describ- 
ing another of his projects. 
He is opening a restaurant 
early next year, he says. An 
Italian restaurant. He has 
strong views on restaurants. 

While I wonder silently 
why he chose Scizzi’s, he 
veers off in yet another 
direction, this time enthus- 


ing about what he calls his 
food of the fixture. 

He already has a nutrition 
expert working on iL "Essen- 
tially it will be a burr! to- like 
thing , engineered to give you 
100 per cent of what you 
need for the day. I believe it 
could change people's lives." 

As we conclude, he's anx- 


ious to know if I have 
enough material on tape. 

1 settle the bill. $40 for 
two, and he tells me how an 
embarrassed journalist who 
had just interviewed him 
was recently forced to beg a 
repeat session because his 
tape recorder was faulty. 
We agree that recorders 


need to become smarter. 

As I watch him walk 
away. I can almost see the 
Jive-wire mind of this car- 
toonist businessman and 
failed inventor wrestling 
with a foolproof new design 
for a tape recorder. There 
have to be comic possibili- 
ties in that. 
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On being big in a small way 
on Japanese television 

When a camera crew followed Lesley Downer and recorded her every word, she had 

the choice of cracking a few jokes or making sense 


I am standing in the 
mouth of a cave trying 
to think of something 
profound, something 
original to say. A tele- 
vision camera is inches from 
my face, a director is lurking 
in the shadows, and, to be 
frank, there is nothing quite 
as effective as the metaphor 
well travelled. 


‘‘Last time I was here was 
12 years ago." I begin in halt- 
ing Japanese. “I had two 
purposes. First, I was retrac- 
ing the 17th century poet 
Basho’s haiku journey. The 
Narrow Road to the Deep 
North’. But I was also on my 
own narrow road, looking 
for the old Japan." 

The cameraman buzzes 


around, shoving his camera 
into my face for the cruelly 
of a close-up and nearly 
toppling off the mountain- 
side for the longshot “That's 
fine," says the director. 
Everything is always fine for 
the director. “Only one thing 
- it’s too perfect I want to 
see you thinking as you go 
along. I want more stumb- 


ling, more pauses, more hesi- 
tation." 

Hesitation, he wants. 
When a fax called me to 
Japan, I had a hint of hesita- 
tion. It was from a produc- 
tion company linked to 
NHK, the Japanese public 
broadcasting corporation - 
it is big and sprawling, and 
fond of documentaries and 
costume dramas, much like 
the BBC. 

There were plans for “a 
documentary programme 
picking up a person who has 
a deep feeling or thoughts 
toward Japan- We would like 
to express in the film what 
and how you think about 
this country after a while." 
And. me, I was the star. I 
am. in a small way. big on 
Japanese TV. 

For year s the re has been a 
series on NECK in which Jap- 
anese who have lived abroad 
return to their old home, be 
it Vienna, Beijing or Man- 
hattan. This time, the 
producers had decided to 
reverse the formula. The 
Idea was to send me back to 
the remote comer of Japan 
about which I had written in 
my book. On the Narrow 
Road to the Deep North. 

Not only would I be revis- 
iting old haunts and renew- 
ing old acquaintances, 1 
could comment on Japan 
through western eyes, 
thereby satisfying the endur- 
ing Japanese obsession - to 
find out what outsiders 
think of them. “Check very 
carefully what kind of pro- 
gramme it is," warned a 
French friend in Tokyo. 
“Make sure they are not 
going to make ftm of you.” 

When westerners appear 
on television- in Japan, she 
reminded me. they are often 
expected to reinforce the 

Japanese stereotype of 
strongly opinionated, ill- 
informed foreigner. 

I was fairly confident, 
however, largely because 
Basho, the 17th century poet, 
was central to the plot He is 
respected In Japan. Every- 
one from the Tokyo taxi 
driver to the straw-hatted 
fanner ran quote his clever 
verses. 

Clouds now and then 

Giving men relief 

From moon viewing 

In any case, many Jap- 
anese television programmes 
are brilliantly made. It 
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would be as unfair to judge 
Japanese TV by excerpts of 
grotesque game shows (scor- 
pions down the underpants) 
as it would be to assume 
that British TV starts with 
Blind Date and only gets 
worse. 

What worried me more 
was turning up among my 
northern farmer friends with 
an arrogant Tokyo crew in 
tow. Would the sophisticated 
Tokyoites make fun of their 
rustic accents? 

I need not have worried. 
The production team was 
taking the task seriously. In 
July, to my amazement, the 
director flew to London for a 
day and a half, ostensibly to 
discuss the programme but 

He shoves his 
camera into 
my face for a 
cruel 
close-up 
and nearly 
topples off 
the mountain 

really just to meet, contact 
being central to any Japa- 
nese deaL Later, I flew to 
Japan, met the crew and set 
off, The director had done 
the due diligence, having 
already befriended my 
fri ends 

In a country town, we 
filmed poets who meet reg- 
ularly to write linked verse. 

just as Basho and his com- 
panions did 300 years before. 
That evening I joined the 
crew to look at the rushes. 
"Making a progr amm e is like 
writing linked verse." said 
the director. "We all make it 
together. We get together 
and have a discussion every 
night- That’s how it used to 
be, anyway. I still like to do 
it like that* 

Unlike British crews I had 
worked with, he was not 
making moving picture post- 
cards of quaint scenes. He 
wanted actuality - nothing 
staged, everything real. 
Above all, he was Interested 
in me. Why on earth should 
I be interested in all this 
arcane Japanese stuff? 

And what could Japanese 


learn by seeing themselves 
through my eyes? 

One evening we filmed a 
fire festival at the top of a 
sacred mountain- Several 
hundred mountain priests in 
white robes and baggy trou- 
sers droned out a chant, 
while flaming torches woe 
thrust into a huge mound of 
kindling . The cameraman 
was barging through the 
crowd with camera an shoul- 
der, war zone style. 

"To Japanese, too. this is 
like another world," con- 
fessed the director, as the 
flames leapt skyward. “What 
is interesting to me is why 
it’s interesting to you. What 
makes you. a British person, 
interested in this?" 

The camera zoomed in 
again while I collected my 
thoughts. “Because the Jap- 
anese are stiQ much closer 
to their roots than the Brit- 
ish are.” I said, perhaps mis- 
takenly. "traditions like 
these are still alive." 

The plan was to end the 
film at the top of another 
much higher mountain. We 
would climb through the 

night and reach tho g nmmi t 

at dawn. There, as the son 
was rising. I would make my 
last, utterly profound 
remarks. 

We set off on foot in driz- 
zle and, five hours later, 

reached the top of the moun- 
tain. Soaking wet and shiv- 
ering, trying to stay upright 
in a gale. 1 pondered what to 
say. "Tell us what you think 
of the Japanese.” prompted 
the director. “What message 
do you have for us?" 

For a moment I was 
tempted to repeat a joke that 
goes down well, at confer- 
ences in Japan. Three men 
set off to study the African 
elephant and after three 
years each publishes a book. 
The Frenchman writes a 
tome on the sax life of the 
African elephant. The 
Englishman studies the 
stratification of elephant 
society. And the Japanese 
specialist - he publishes a 
book on what the African 
ele phant thinks of file Jap- 
anese; 

Instead I stuttered some- 
thing about Japanese need- 
ing to value their heritage 
more. It was all the director 
wanted - reassuring for him, 
but, on reflection, less so for 
me. 
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Are thf se 
the ntw 

pioneers? 

Arkady Ostrovsky fir s hope in 
today’s Russian scholchiidren 


N atasha, a plump 
12-year-old in 
jeans and a 
sweatshirt 

emblazoned with KISS ME in 
big letters, opens up a Twix 
and addresses me. 

"Were you a pioneer?" I 
reply in the affirmative. “I 
thoug ht pioneers looked 
different.” she says, looking 
disappointed. 

"I thought all pioneers 
were tail, stem, with 
straight backs and serious 
looks. Like that," - Natasha 
points to a mural depicting 
Soviet youth in red pioneer 
ties holing models of 
aeroplanes and ships in firm 
hernia. 

I am standing in the hall 
of Moscow school number 43. 
where I spent 10 years 
during the cold war. I used 
to wear an ugly blue 
unifo rm with a badge 
depicting a baby Lenin 
looking cherubic with 

‘There is no 
question 
about it - we 
violated the 
human rights 
of children' 

blonde hair. On higher 
rfaggp^ the badge depicted 
Lenin as a bold and upright 
youth.) 

Bom In 1985. Natasha and 
her schoolmates started 
school in 1992, a year after 
the Soviet Union ceased to 
exist For them “Lenin 
pioneers” are just a mural 
and a paragraph in a 
textbook. 

For me it is part of my life. 
“The past is a foreign 
country; they do things 
differently there,” 

L J. Hartley wrote in The 
Go-Between. In my case the 
past is literally a foreign 
country. A go-between, I 
have come back to my old 
school in Russia with a 
mixture of curiosity and 
pain. 

“It has all changed here," 
says Yuri Zavelsky, the 
headmaster, who recognises 
me instantly, even though it 
has been more than 10 years 
since 1 last saw him. “Even 
the number has changed," 
he sighs. 

Soviet schools did not 
have names - they just had 
numbers like army barracks 
or hospitals. (For some 
inexplicable reason, school 
number 43 was flanked by 
schools 31 and 33.) Bland 
order was one of the main 
achievements of Brezhnev’s 
age. 

AH schools built in the 
1970s and 1980s looked 
exactly the same; three 
storey grey buildings in the 
shape of a Russian letter 
“N", surrounded by a fence. 

Uniformity, disguised as 
equality, was the main goal 
of the Soviet education, 
system. “In a totalitarian 
state, we could only have 
totalitarian education. Our 
task was to produce good 
citizens. Children were to be 
treated equally, regardless of 
their background or desire 
to study - or the lack of it," 
says Zavelsky. 

In today's Moscow, 
however, social equality is 
not a popular concept and 
secondary school 43 has been 
transformed into a grammar 
school for gifted children. 
Like many other institutions 
in Russia, it has also been 
renamed, or rather 
renumbered. 

It is now called 
gymnasium number 1543 
and accepts children after a 

tough selection. It is 
financed by state funds and 
contributions from well-off 
parents, who provide the 
school with top of the range 
computers and TV sets. 

There are no hooligans 
and under-age smokers to be 
seen, and the foyer, once 
filled With babu shka* doing 
their knitting while waiting 
for their grandchildren, is 
full of well-dressed. 

middle-class mothers and 
young nannies who mark 
their time reading 
Cosmopolitan and Vogue. > 
The statue of L enin that 
once stood in the middle of 
the hall is gone and there is 
almost no thing to remind 
visitors of School 4Ts Soviet 
past Apart, that is, from the 
smell that rekindles 
memories; burnt oil and 


canteen 'breakfast- Food 
was seP in metal bowls 
and incl sd over-fried 
sausage th big pieces of 
fat, a sli of bread and tea 

of a strae pale colour. 

At the x>r. two older 
boys wit ■ed armbands 
checked at nobody took 
the food t of the canteen. 
Running alking and 
laughint as strictly 
prohibit “There is no 
questior >out it - we 
violated e human rights of 
children admits Zavelsky. 

As be tes me upstairs to 
my old i isroom, I notice 
the disp case that once 
housed “disciplinary 
procedu ’’ and “fire 
regulati of the school. 
Now it f lures the school’s 
charter; lach member of 
the schc has the right to 
defend 1 or her honour and 
dignity. ie humiliation or 
instil tin f children is 
unaccep )le In this school.” 
“Teache rarely raise their 
voice," i s Sergei, 14. 

Even Soviet days School 
43 was £ ays more liberal 
than Otl S. but it too, 
reflects ie ideology of the 
state. A ie age of eight all 
childrer ere initiated into 
Lenin's meer organisation, 
swearin o put “collective" 
above “i sonal". 

At flu ge of 14 we were 
suppose o join the Young 
Commu it league. This was 
not corr Isory. but 
desirab] f you wanted to go 
to univ( ity and didn’t 
want to ■ labelled a 
dissidei - this was 
particul ly true for Jews. 
(Ethnic igins were 
register .) “The worst thing 
was tbdn order to 

students [of the 
1 1 first 
uade myself," 
ider Volokhov. 
most liberal 


polit 
had to 
says All 
one of 
teach 
Evi 
was 20 
brii 
school 
sound 
Theda: 
shuttl 
talked 
Ameri 


edriesday, there 
utes of “political 
When read by 

themselves, it 
ore convincing, 
the US space 
ew up. a 14-year-old 
it the grief of 
people over the 


deaths! the astronauts. His 


c, 
diploi 
is not 
about, 
the 
which 
its 
sen' 
Libe: 
brii 


, the son of a 
corrected him: “It 
grief we must talk 
t the cynicism of 
government, 
loits the grief of 
to raise anti-Soviet 
ts." 

from "political 
and “primary 
tions” - 
where] Soviet boys were 
acquaied with the 
KalasHkov rifle - today, 
'are taught Latin, 
y, international 
, logic, rhetoric and 
Fates of Russian 
tsia - the subject 
it conversations in 
ys. 

propaganda may 
but a new school 
a photograph 
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mayor who has 
sntial 
The school's 


suppolfor Luzhkov can 
even trteard in the tones of 
the scbl bell; once it 
I like a fire-alarm, 
but tojy it plays treacly 
tunes (cheated to Moscow. 

and its 850th 
annrvjary is a running 
'school 

Ions this year," says 
a teac r of Russian. 

Luz ov is not the only 
politic a trying to use 
text lx s for political 
camp ning. Next to the 
chapt about flowers In a 
biolog >ook is the smiling 
face efikter 

lyrdin, the 


Every day. a Young 
Pioneer leader marched the 
classes of under-lOs into the 


young 
, however, is a 
k than it used to 
bfcAfw hook covering the 
" the country from 
revolution to 
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* poet, Alexander 
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Chrystia Freeland enjoys a 
beautiful evocation of 
her family's homeland 


L ess than a decade 
ago, learned west- 
ern opinion dis- 
missed the notion 
of an independent 
Ukraine as absurd. On a 
visit in the 1980s to Kiev, 
then stm an outpost of the 
USSR, Margaret Thatcher 
grimly instructed her hosts 
that they had no more right 
to independence than (fid 
California. A few years later. 
George Bush outdid even the 
Iron Lady, telling astounded 
Ukr ainian pa rllaTwgnteir i aTts 
that they must stay in the 
Soviet Union lest they 
unleash the dangerous genie 
of nationalism. 

The president's timing was 
unfortunate. Barely two 

BORDERLAND: A 
JOURNEY THROUGH 
THE HISTORY OF 
UKRAINE 
by Anna Reid 

Wddarfeld A Nicolson £18.99, 
258 pages 

weeks after his speech a 
failed hardline coup in 
Moscow destroyed the com- 
munist monopoly an power 
and Ukrainian legislators 
gleefully declared Indepen- 
dence. A witty New York 
Times columnist dubbed 
Bush’s pronouncement the 
Chicken Kiev speech and ele- 
vated it into a metaphor, for 
the White House's fafrure to 
adapt to the whirlwind of 
the change in the former 
Soviet Union. 

Yet western foreign policy 
elites can hardly be blamed 
for failing to take the idea bf 
Ukrainian sovereignty seri- 
ously. Subject to external 
masters for most of its 1000 
year history, and caught in 
the Soviet ' Union’s strangle- 
hold for modi of this cen- 
tury, Ukraine’s resurrection 
began to seem like a distant 
prospect even to its native 
sons and daughters. 

Growing up in Canada's 
Ukrainian emigre commu- 
nity, I remember how, by the 
1980s, we teenagers began to 
doubt the national liberation, 
dreams of our grandparents. 
Its all just hazy nostalgia 
for inter-war Poland. 
Ukraine has never existed 
and it never wifi,” a friend 
hereticaUy insisted, to 
approving nods from every- 
one under 30, after one of 
our Ukrainian-born elders 
had fervently predicted that 
his homeland would be 
“free" in a decade. 

But as it turns out, our 
grandparents, with their 
embarrassing accents and 
quaint failure to adapt to the 
cynical culture of the new 
world, were right Ukraine 
has been independent for 
more than six years and, 
with each passing month, its 


place in the world seems 
more assured. One measure 
.of Ukraine's increasing inter- 
national visibility is the pub- 
lication of Borderland : A 
Journey through the Bistory 
of Ukraine, a beautifully 
written evocation of 
Ukraine’s brutal past and its 
shaky efforts to construct a 
better fu t u re. 

One of the virtues of Anna 
Reid's energetic romp 
through Ukraine's past and 
present is her reminder that 
Kiev has not always been 
Europe’s .miserable step- 
child. Bringing a reporter’s 
eye to the library, Reid suc- 
ceeds in vividly conjuring up 
dozens of little known 
heroes and villains of Ukrai- 
nian history- One them is 
Yaroslav the Wise, the nth- 
century ruler of Kievan Bus, 
who earned the nickname 
"Father-in-Law of Europe” 
by m arryin g his aims to Pol- 
ish and Byzantine princesses 
and his three daughters to 
the kings of Hn n g yn- y, Nor- 
way and France. 

Strange as these anianrog 
may seem today, Reid 
informs us they were “not 
unequal matches, for Kievan 
Rus impressed Europeans 
with its sophistication as 
well as its size and power.” 
With rather startling humil- 
ity, French visitors rated 
Kievan Rus more "civilised’' 
than their patrfmanie. When 
she arrived in France, Anna, 
Yaroslav's daughter, wowed 
the Franks by being able to 
read and write. 

Reid has also discovered 
and charmingly describes a 
diverse cast of international 
luminaries whose roots were 
in Ukraine. Literature lovers 
may already know that 
Nikolai Gogol began life as 
Mykcda Hohol and set many 
of his works in his native 
Ukrainian countryside, or 
that Kiev was the. first and 
beloved home of Mikhail 
Bulgakov. But who could 
have imagined that the son 
of a Jewish wood-cutter, 
raised in a- shtetl in the 
Ukrainian section of the Car- 
pathian mountains , would 
grow up to become Robert 
Maxwell? 

Reid, summons up the 
rogues and poets of 
Ukraine's past with . a deft 
touch, but her real theme is 
the tragedy which has been 
Ukraine’s lot for much of its 
history. Tartar invasion was - 
followed by the rough rule of 
Poland and the even harsher 
suzerainity of Tsarist Russia. 
Then came the . 20th century, 
with two world wars in 
which some seven millio n of 
Ukraine’s people perished 
and the meltdown at Cherno- 
byl, the world's biggest 
nuclear disaster, whose toll 
is stiD unknown. 

But the worst most be 
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Ukraine’s massive famine of 
1932-3 which Reid judges to 
be "a deliberate, genoddal 
attack on rural Ukraine.” 
Some seven million people 
died in Stalin's vicious cam- 
paign to break the resistance 
of the Ukrainian peasantry 
to collectivisation and Russi- 
fication. Ms Reid's account 
of the human cost of that 
policy, including parents, 
insane with hunger, devour- 
ing their own children, is 
heart-breaking: 

Even more difficult to bear 
is her description of ban- 
queting western intellectu- 
als. including George Bern- 
ard Shaw, who. between sips 
of Soviet champagne, dis- 
missed reports of the famine 
as nonsense. One apologist 
New York Times reporter 
Walts' Duranty, won a Pul- 
itzer Prize for his pains. 

As she traverses the bat- 
tlefield of Ukraine’s history 
one of Reid’s great strengths 
is the even-handedness with 
which she treats Ukraine's 
diverse, and often feuding. 


inhabitants. As a border- 
land, Ukraine is and has 
been home not just to ethnic 
Ukrainians, but also to Jews, 
Poles, Russians, Tartars, 
Hungarians and dozens of 
other peoples. Their relation- 
ships were usually uneasy 
and sometimes bloody. Bor- 
derland is a tapestry woven 
of the stories of all of its 
inhabitants, recording their 
triumphs and their conflicts 
with the fairness of a com- 
passionate outsider. 

Y et Reid makes an 
observation many 
of Ukraine’s less 
careful foreign 
observers have 
often missed. Bush’s tear of 
blood-thirsty Ukrainian 
nationalism has been a pop- 
ular, theme with Ukraine- 
watchers, who have enthusi- 
astically predicted a Yugo- 
slav-style war between eth- 
nic Ukrainians and the 
country’s nearly 10m Rus- 
sian inhabitants. Reid even 
confesses that she herself 


gave in to this vogue. Prod- 
ded by an editor looking for 
Ukraine’s answer to Vladi- 
mir Zhirinovsky, Russia’s 
popular ultra-nationalist, 
Reid interviewed a Ukrai- 
nian extremist an d decided 
that a swing to the ultra 
right was “extremely likely." 

Elections proved her 
wrong, as she has the grace 
to admit. Chastened by this 
experience, Reid has looked 
more closely at the crazy 
mosaic that is Ukraine and 
decided that democratic tol- 
erance and the fair treat- 
ment of minorities are the 
greatest accomplishments of 
the newly independent state. 

Kiev has been far less suc- 
cessful at economic reform, 
a subject Reid discusses in 
the chapter on recent poli- 
tics which is the weakest 
part of the book. She is 
enchanted by the ordinary 
people riie meets across the 
country and by exotic histor- 
ical rogues like Ivan 
Mazeppa, the 17th-century 
leader who, legend has it, 


began his career as cosack 
hetman (leader) after being 
tied naked to a horse and 
chased out of Poland by his 
mistress’s angry husband. 
But Reid seems to lose heart 
when confronted by the 
ambivalent former Soviet 
bureaucrats who rule 
Ukraine today and she is a 
less certain guide when it 
comes to the convoluted alli- 
ances of current Ukraine. 

Even so, it is impossible to 
argue with her verdict that, 
notwithstanding their eco- 
nomic woes and their venal 
government, Ukrainians 
today have a better shot at 
freedom and prosperity than 
at any other time in then- 
difficult history. A deeply 
pragmatic people, proud to 
claim the earthy common- 
sense of their peasant fore- 
bearers, most Ukrainians 
would quietly agree. And, as 
Reid concludes, after 1,000 
years of one of the bloodiest 
histories in the wordly, 
surely Ukrainians finally 
deserve a happy ending. 


I n the beginning was 
music. Then came 
words. Then came 
words about music. But 
what is the point ctf words 
about music? What can use- 
fully be said? 

Nothing, said Felix Men- 
delssohn. "The thoughts 
which are expressed to . me . 
by music are not too impre- 
cise to be put into words but, 
on the contrary, too precise." 
For Beethoven, music was “a 
higher revelation than sci- 
ence or philosophy". . For 
George Steiner, language is 
“handcuffed to the avarice of 
logic: we speak in. mono- 
tones”. In this artistic sphere 
there Is a rare conse nsus: 
music is a complex mystery, 
which language can never 
penetrate. 

Roger Scruton, too, 
acknowledges the inef&Ml- 
ity of music, so why this 
hefty tome? The quick 
answer is that it’s a product 
of his day-job. It began as a 
course of philosophy lec- 
tures, and often reads like 
one. But he is also a compul- 
sive polemicist, and a pas- 
sionate musical amateur, so 
he is perfectly placed to join 
Aristotle’s debate about, 
what music is, and what it 
does. 

The first half of The Aes ■ 


Discord in the 
musical soundscape 

Michael Church discusses the argument against atonal music 


thetics of Music is an unfor- 
giving slog through a series 
of analytical questions 
starting with. "What is a 
sound?” Hearing sound, we 
order St into tones, out at 
which, through the exercise 
of our imaginatio n, we cre- 
ate music. 

Music. sayB Scruton, is the 
preserve of rational beings; 
animals are denied it It is a 
world, where sounds do not 
cut each other off from the 
ear, as visible objects cut 
«arK other - off from the eye. 
When Bach presents us -with 
a contrapuntal soundscape, 
every Element Is audible, so 
that we get what Scruton 
call& a ‘‘God’s-ear view of 
things". 

Aesthetics is a game 
Invented, by philosophers, 
and many of Scruton’s ques- 
tions prove as pointless as 
cwnmonsense would predict 
But with one idea he strikes 
gold-' Music is not a lan- 


guage, he claims, but in 
many ways It works like 
one: this is his cue for 
a gloriously provocative 
polemic. 

He argues, in a manner 
calculated to enrage the 
Modernists, that the true 

THE AESTHETICS 
OF MUSIC 
by Roger ScmtOD . 

OUPI35. 530 pages 

and inescapable language of 
music is tonality - the lan- 
guage of Bach, Beethoven 
and Brahms which Schoen- 
berg and his disciples did 
their best to destroy. They 
believed It was exhausted: In 
Scrutoh’s view, aH attempts 
to, from# simply con- 
firm its authority. Stravin- 
sky and Scriabin imagined 
that they had escaped from 
It Scruton argues that they 
didn’t ' 


He goes on .to show with 
some cogency that seriaUsm 
is a mere pretence at musi- 
cal discipline, "which strives 
in vain to overcome the lis- 
tener’s sense of the arbitrari- 
ness and senselessness of 
what he hears”. Bite the 
dust, Boulez. 

Scruton carefully unpicks 
Schoenberg’s assertion that 
the diminished-seventh 
chord - a common 19th-cen- 
tury device - had outlived 
its usefulness. "What would 
remain of the art of painting 
if individual shades could be 
Simply deleted from the 
painter’s palette?" And he 
ridicules the avant-garde 
notion that tonality reflects 
the degeneracy of bourgeois 
taste. 

As he rightly observes, 
without their bourgeois 
supporters the avant-garde 
priests would have had 
no congregation at alL 
Avant-gardism is the 


last gasp of a romantic 
illusion* 

His critique- of the avant- 
garde's invented atonal lan- 
guage is brief but devastat- 
ing. Indeed, he suggests, it is 
not so much a language as a 
style which, Hke any other 
style, was destined to 
exhaust itself. And it is a 
style with limitations - 
great for expressing anxiety 
or menace, but useless for 
joy or comedy. If music 
reflects the motions of the 
human heart, this brand is 
short of the fall shining. 

But Scraton 1 b not merely 
peddling assertions. He 
fleshes out his case with 
notated examples, so that 
pianist readers can verify his 
points for themselves. He 
can thus demonstrate that 
Schoenberg’s Violin Con- 
certo - an uncompromis- 
ingly atonal piece - can also 
be heard tonally, and all the 
better for it 


He can show how Jan&Eek 
and Strauss drew new won- 
ders from the “exhausted” 
tonal mode. He has mali- 
cious fun taunting his 
enemies, and his range of 
reference is too wide- 
ranging — jagg and “world 
music” included - for those 
enemies to write him off 
as a bigot (though they will 
try). 

But as he winds to his 
apocalyptic conclusion, it 
becomes dear that he too 
wears blinkers. Culture is 

grounded in religion, he 
argues, and popular music 
has became ‘idolatrous”. 

After demolishing an 
innocuous little Nirvana 
lyric - talk about sledge- 
hammers and nuts] - he 
pinpoints the popularity 
of Part and Gbrecki as 
Signifying both a cntnintmal 
religious longing, and a 
longing for tonality. The 
"great task" for composers 
now is to “recover tonality", 
and when they do, they 
will "redeem the time”. So 
the way forward is to go 
back. 

You don't have to be a 
card-carrying serialist to 
find this a depressing 
hypothesis. Moreover, given 
the musical riches In non- 
western cultures, it’s a thor- 
oughly implausible one. 


Politics of a 
charismatic 
marriage 

Nicholas Timmin s on the lives 
of Labour ministers Nye Bevan 
and his 'dark angel’, Jennie Lee 


N o more heroes 
anymore” sang 
the Stranglers, 
violently and 

probably truthfully, back in 
1977. Since then there have 
been a few. Margaret 
Thatcher, for one. Whose 
long shadow still poisons 
part of the Tory party. 

And some from the past 
are being revived. This 
month sees the re-issne of 
Michael Foot's haglographic 
and passionate biography of 
Aneurin Bevan, slimmed 
down somewhat to one 
volume. It is there to 
celebrate both the 100th 
anniversary of Nye’s birth 
and, as a by-product, the 


ANEURIN BEVAN 
by Michael Foot 

Victor Golloncz £25. 634 pages 


JENNIE LEE: A LIFE 
by Patricia Hollis 

OUP £25. 458 pages 


50th anniversary next year 
of his creation, the National 
Health Service. 

Alongside it and by happy 
coincidence, comes Patricia 
Hollis’s life of Jamie Lee, 
the Scottish miner’s 
daughter who became 
Britain’s first minister of 
arts and the politician who 
founded and helped shaped 
the Open University. At 
least as significantly, 
however, she was also Nye’s 
wife, the "dark angel” at his 
side who drove both the best 
and worst from him in both 
pre- and post-war opposition 
and In government 
They shared much in 
common, including iMMnpi 
of allure. Each aroused 
mighty passions in both 
friends and enemies. Both 
were powerful orators, be 
more effective than her in 
the House of Commons in 
the days when such things 
mattered. Both came to 
eqjoy the good things in life. 

But there were big 
differences. While both were 
of the left, Bevan having 
started ont as a Marxist, she 
was so more than he. Bevan, 
despite his expulsion from 
the Labour party in the 
1930s and the festering split 
with the Gaitskellites in the 
1950s, was, in the last 
analysis, in politics for 
power: the power to change 
things. Lee, by contrast, was 
opposftionalifft. A natural 
dissenter, she was far 
happier being pure and on 
the outside than effective 
but slightly compromised on 
the inside. 

Nye’s story is, or course, 
the better known, not least 
for Foot’s marvellous telling 
of it in a form of political 
biography now out of 



Nye Sevan: power po&tlcs 

fashion, but which still 
glows 35 year after the first 
volume was published. As 
Brian Brivati, who has 
edited it down, says, the 
central question about 
Bevan is whether he was a 
constructive politician: 
whether the rebelliousness 
and even vanity which 
helped keep Labour from 
power for 13 years after 
1951, as Bevanltes fought 
Gaitskellites, is outweighed 
by his refusal to follow 
Moseley in the 1930s. his 
Insistence on some 
parliamentary opposition 
during the war years, and 
his silky exercise of power 
and imagination in creating 
the National Health Service. 
Foot's biography is the case 
for the defence, and while 
there have been cooler looks 
at Bevan - notably John 
Campbell's biography - 
none has the power to excite 
and draw the picture of the 
man which Foot achieves. 

Patricia Hollis's 
biography of Jennie Lee Is 


very different In style, 
providing the footnotes and 
sourcing which Foot 
eschews. But It is a 
complement to Foot’s 
biography, and almost a 
match. Textured, sinewy, 
worm, witty, merciless In its 
judgments yet managing to 
empathise with its subject, 
it paints the picture of a 
woman who repeatedly 
behaved like a monster and 
yet retained the capacity to 
thrill and capture hearts, 
not least Sevan’s. 

It tells the threefold story 
of the miner’s daughter with 
a "dark, smoky beauty", 
who was briefly a firebrand 
MP for the Independent 
Labour Party in the 1930s. 
before marrying Nye on the 
rebound when she was the 
famous figure, not be. In 
phase two, after 1945. she 
appeared consciously to 
bury her own ambition in 
his support Support, 
however, included egging on 
his resignation in 1951 over 
NHS charges and arms 
expenditure, bad-mouthing 
friends, poisoning 
relationships and feeding 
Sevan’s paranoia, while yet 
providing the succor he 
needed: dark angel indeed. 
Part three came when 
Harold Wilson, as a "wreath 
for Nye”, rescued her from 
the depression and alcohol 
which followed Bevan’s 
death in i960, by making 
her, almost by accident, 
Britain's first minister for 



Jennie Lee; natural dissenter 

the arts and responsible for 
bis pet project: the 
university of the air. 

This Ill-formed idea Lee, 
with much help, turned into 
the Open University: not by 
using the usual ministerial 
skills, which Hollis makes 
clear she totally lacked, but 
by exploiting her direct line 
to Wilson, her friendship 
with Arnold Goodman, who 
she turned into an arts 
panjandrum, and that fiery 
determination to brook no 
argument At the same time, 
and despite, Labour’s 
economic difficulties, she 
trebled arts spending and 
left herself a still unbeaten 
reputation as Britain’s 
best-loved arts minister 
while behaving appallingly' 
to those around her. 

Hollis's massively 
researched and beautifully 
written book has its flaws. 
The foreword was finished, 
appropriately enough, on 
May Day. the date of 
Labour’s general election 
victory and the eve of 
Baroness Hollis’s 
appointment as a junior 
minister in the Blair 
government Over-hasty 

editing has left elements of 

repetition, and odd passages 
which seem out of place. 

This scarcely detracts, 
however, from an 
excoriatingly honest and 
riveting look at two lives 
seen through the prism of 
one: Lee's and Sevan’s. 

Whether either is a hero 
depends on your point Of 
view. But if by their most 
lasting deeds ye shall know 
them, then both have an 
overwhelming claim. Bevan 
for the creation of the NHS, 
the best loved and most 
resilient of the 1945 Labour 
government's achievements, 
Lee’s for the Open 
University: two of Britain’s 
better contributions to the 
post-war world. Few 
politicians claim such 
memorials. 
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Portrait 
of the 
artist as 
an egoist 

Peter Aspden on the surreal 
life of Salvador Dali 

W hen living their required effect, and on* 
in an age is left reluctantly sympathis 
that not mg with Clive Bell's cursor] 
only toler- dismissal of the artist’s firs 
ates. but London show: “If I must b 


W hen living 
in an age 
that not 
only toler- 
ates. but 
champions, the opaque arts 
of self-promotion and the 
shameless drive of egos that 
trample all before them, it is 
easy to take Salvador Dali 
for granted. But the slim, 
striking figure that set foot 
in America for the first time 
in the autumn of 1934 caused 
an unprecedented impact on 
waiting headline- writers. 
The “Super-Realist Who 
Paints His Nightmares While 
Mortals Grow Dizzy", fleeing 
the incipient civil war in 
his native Spain to peddle 
his cheap brand of bombast 
and outrage to a new audi- 

THE SHAMEFUL LIFE 
OF SALVADOR DALI 
by Ian Gibson 

Faber £30. 764 pages 

ence, was an instant hit with 
New York's thirsty sophisti- 
cates. 

But Dali had been prepar- 
ing for his moment; not only 
in the days beforehand, 
when he distributed a broad- 
sheet, “New York Salutes 
Me”, which announced his 
role as the John the Baptist 
of the Surrealist movement; 
but since the age of 16, when 
he first informed his diary of 
his future plans: “Perhaps 
Hi be despised and misun- 
derstood. but HI be a genius, 
a great genius, Tm certain of 
it" 

Ian Gibson, in this fine, 
scrupulous biography. Is 
equally certain that the art- 
ist failed to fulfil his adoles- 
cent aspiration. Gibson con- 
cedes that at Dali's peak, 
between 1926 and 1938, he 
produced startling Images of 
mental unbalance and sex- 
ual alienation which indeli- 
bly marked the 20th-century 
sensibility. 

But in Dali's ranting exhi- 
bitionism and protean 
nature, he finds an artist 
who falls some way short of 
his self-proclaimed genius. 
Gibson argues his case most 
persuasively; about halfway 
through this hefty tome, 
there comes a point when 
the artist's quips and oddi- 
ties suddenly fail to have 


their required effect, and one 
is left reluctantly sympathis- 
ing with Clive Bell's cursory 
dismissal of the artist’s first 
London show: “If I must be 
bored with bad jokes and 
bad drawing, give me 
Punch". 

Bell's judgment was too 
harsh. Dali's jokes may have 
been questionable, but his 
draughtsmanship and tech- 
nique, if anything underap- 
preciated by Gibson, were of 
the highest order. Gibson's 
thesis is that it was the art- 
ist's sense of shame, some- 
thing which he never suc- 
ceeded in casting off, which 
both inspired and limited his 
imaginative flights. There 
was indeed something 
pathetic about the older 
Dali, in particular, still 
reworking his sexual anxi- 
eties - a terror of inter- 
course and gleeful champi- 
oning - of masturbation - in 
his repetitive painting. 

Gibson laudably avoids 
the temptation to speculate 
without foundation over 
some of DalTs most fascinat- 
ing relationships, namely 
the triangle formed by his 
early friendships with Lids 
Bufiuel and Federico Garcia 
Lorca, and the extraordinary 
marriage to his muse. Gala. 
He reluctantly confesses that 
there is insufficient docu- 
mentation to assess the 
impact of these with confi- 
dence, though there is 
enough to condemn Gala as 
a cold, cruel partner who 
nevertheless played a key 
role in DalTs rise to fame. 


B ufiuel was one of 
many colleagues 
from Dali's most 
fertile period 
who eventually 
fell out with the painter. The 
film-maker asked his erst- 
while friend for a loan at the 
beginning of the war, only to 
receive an outright refusal 
in a typically effusive letter 
which extolled the virtues of 
de Sade, Spanish domination 
of the world and explosive 
giraffes. Bufiuel failed to see 
the joke; he never forgave 
Dali, and carried the letter 
in his wallet for years after- 
wards. 

There is sympathy too for 
Andr6 Breton, who had 
begun as earl; as 1934 to 



A seW-prpctoimed genius - but coutd he paint? Photogr a ph by Robert Whitaker from hte rwnarfc^te collection of Images of Dalf 


find some of Dali’s opinions 
— such as the claim that he 
preferred train accidents in 
which the third-class passen- 
gers suffered most - too 
offensive even for the dis- 
torted moral universe of Sur- 
realism. 

The relationship with 
Lorca, Gibson’s previous bio- 
graphical subject, was more 
complex. Gibson contends 
that the painter never forgot 
the poet, and more particu- 
larly the ode dedicated to 
him; and that it was his trag- 
edy that he did not cherish 
him sufficiently “until it was 
too late". Here, too, there 
was sexual dysfunction: Lor- 
ca’s attempts to seduce Dali 


only drove the painter more 
deeply into his onanlstic 
world. 

If self-indulgence was the 
key to DalTs sexual person- 
ality, he was scarcely less 
wilful in his treatment of 
political and religious sub- 
jects. Early flirtations with 
Marxism were doomed, fel- 
low travellers realised, when 
he called on workers to 
“return to the pristine 
sources of crime, exhibition- 
ism and masturbation", an 
agenda which more accu- 
rately reflected Dali’s own 
obsessions than the causes 
of the revolution. 

Catholicism was first 
mocked, then embraced. 


There were attractions for 
fiagrigm and an opportunis- 
tic wait-and-see stance on 
the Spanish, civil war. As 
late as 1975. following Fran- 
co’s last executions, Dali 
paid fulsome tribute to the 
Generalissimo and 
demanded the “liquidation'’ 
of all terrorists and many 
more executions. 

But by this time, DalTs 
shocking pronouncements 
were growing stale; he was 
less witty, and the world had 
moved on, having become 
accustomed to self-publicists 
and their ersatz outrage. 
Curiously, towards the end 
of his life, people who came 
into contact with Dali began 


to behave In bizarre ways; 
there was the reaction of 
King Juan Carlos, who 
responded to the death of 
Gala in 1982 by creating her 
husband Marquis of Pfibol, 
as if in Surrealist tribute 
to the remarkable couple. 
Dali, who had always 
revered the aristocracy, 
demanded that the title 
include his name, and was 
granted his request 
This ultimate, bland co- 
option of the man who 
bad created the Iconography 
of 20th-century paranoia 
and alienation said every- 
thing: the world had finally 
caught up with Salvador 
Dali. 
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Fiction/ Susanna Rustin 

Past lives relived, 
far places revisited 

C andia McWilliam, romance. Several stories pro- upbringing: “If Td said to m; 
Erica Wagner and vide an outlet for the ironic parents, 1 feel like baying j 
M avis Gallant have humour which Is part of lot of candy. I mean really 
all travelled a long McWilliam’s intense and lob I would like to buy a lo 
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C andia McWilliam. 
Erica Wagner and 
Mavis Gallant have 
all travelled a long 
way, and a sense of place, 
conjured In memories, char- 
acterises their respective fic- 
tions. 

Written over the last 10 
years, McWilllam’s stories 
have been, organised to farm 
a striking and coherent 
whole. Wait TM I Tell You 
ranges across the century, 
stretching from “North" to 
"South" - the collection’s 
two halves - visa train Jour- 
ney and a strange death. 
Readers of hear novel Debat- 
able Land will recognise 
McWilliam’s native Edin- 
burgh. 

Many of ha narrators are 
women revisiting their 
pasts. “On the Shingle" 
remembers a visit to the 
baths at Porto bello, where 
two girls are disturbed to 
encounter their favourite 
teacher in the company of a 
man. “A Jeely Piece" 
describes the .night GO years 
ago when Molhe kissed her 
friend's father In the plum 
orchard. 

Even as they imagine 
dying, McWiUiam's old 
women recall the stirrings of 
adolescent sexuality. 

To old age McWilliam 
accords both dignity and 
pathos: “I shall meet death 
awake and sitting up, 
though I shall not rise to 
greet it" A profoundly sym- 
pathetic writer, her stories 
give humility a beautiful 
expression. 

“With Every Tick of the 
Heart" is a characteristically 
fine and unsentimental 


romance. Several stories pro- 
vide an outlet far the ironic 
humour which is part of 
McWilliam’s intense and 
intelligent sensibility. 
“Advait Windows", a satiri- 
cal Christmas story, has sev- 
en-year-old Tflla Hinging “ the 
verse about not abhorring 
the Virgin's womb and 
again". 

“Being a People Person” 

WAIT TILL I 
TELL YOU 
by Candia 
McWilliam 

Bloomsbury £14.99. 244 pages 

GRAVITY 
by Erica Wagner 

Crania £9.99, 231 pages 

SELECTED STORIES 

by Mavis Gallant 

Bloomsbury £25. SS7 pages 

offers a ruthless parody of 
the “Mclsmo" culture of 
advertising. Imprinted on 
the mind of our unfortunate 
executive is the moment his 
wife left him, “the teapot 
warm and the paper folded 
at the How to Spend It page 
of the Financial limes." 

Erica Wagner is a young 
American journalist. -Her 
debnt collection's title story, 
"Gravity", weds big ideas to 
powerful emotion, its astron- 
omer protagonist shocked 
out of solitude by the sheer 
force of sexual attraction. 

Like McWilliam, Wagner 
writes extremely well about 
being a gfrL The narrator of 
"Stealing" is very funny 
about her liberal New York 


upbringing: “If Td said to my 
parents, T feel like buying a 
lot of candy. I mean really a 
lot I would like to buy a lot 
of candy and eat it an at 
once until I feel sick and 
can’t eat anymore', I think 
they would have said, upon 
reflection, OK.” Such ratio- 
nal Intelligence is con- 
founded by unconscious 
motivation. Mother eats like 
a bird and is proud of it; 
daughter becomes a compul- 
sive eater, a liar and a thief. 

Tales of bereavement 
include the deeply touching 
"How Many There Are..." 
Stories about the Pharaoh’s 
daughter and a lion tamer 
reach boldly beyond experi- 
ence. Only the form, in 
which two narrative strands, 
past and present, are alter- 
nated, becomes repetitive. 
Erica Wagner’s first book Is 
an enviable achievement 

If Wagner is an accom- 
plished novice. Mavis Gal- 
lant Is mother superior of 
her craft At 887 pages, her 
Selected Stories is a major 
work, Head one. Shot the 
book. Read something else" 
advises its preface: good . 
things come to those who 
wait. 

Most of these were pub- | 
fished first in The New ' 
Yorker. Here Gallant has 1 
arranged them according to 
the chronology of their set- 
tings. There are short sto- 
ries, novella-length stories. 1 
and four series of finked sto- 
ries. Their characters are 
displaced persons, wanderers 
and lonely visitors; their set- 
tings the urban c e n tres of 
Europe, the genteel decay of 
the Riviera, while the "Lin- 


Boats, bats 
and bikes 

A lfred Wallace was a a / Africa 
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without academic king- 
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A lfred Wallace was a 

field naturalist 
without academic 
qualifications who, 
In 1858, sent to Charles Dar- 
win from Indonesia an essay 
which argued that “the fit - 
test would survive". Darwin 
thereupon produced his The- 
ory of Evolution by Natural 
Selection. The coincidence — 

the hint of plagiarism - is 

fascinating. Wallace chose to 

makp nothing of it 
Tim Severin, an intrepid 
sailor who specialises In the 
re-creation of epic ocean voy- 
ages, sets out in The Spice 
Islands Voyage to rediscover 
Alfred Wallace. It makes a 
splendid read (and Is also 
attractively illustrated). 

The Spice I slands turn out 
to be the Moluccas of pres- 
ent-day eastern Indonesia. 
Severin commissioned a 
copy of the local prahu. the 
type of boat in which Wal- 
lace travelled, and followed 
Wallace’s tracks, in Conrad 
territory, to thB east of Irian 
Jaya, with the modern help 
of a radio and a lap-top 
under the thatched roof. 
Wallace paid bis expenses by 
collecting rare specimens 
ami shooting the bird of par- 
adise: Severin files to Irish 
schools and writes this book. 

Severin, as always, down- 
plays the dangers and the 
discomfort (the prahu might 
easily have capsized). His 
respect for Wallace, who 
lived until 1918. is nicely 
done, and extends to a fare- 
well banquet in Wallace’s 
honour: “we chose a cafe 
serving . . . only three dishes 
- dog. bat and rat, boiled in 
coconut oil and heavily 
spiced. We tried them all. 
The rat waa acrid and 
unpleasant. Dog tasted a 
little like beef. We agreed 
with Wallace that bat was 
the best He said it tasted 
like hare, but did not warn 
us that it was ladled on to 
your plate, leathery wings 
and all . . .” 

Marq de VJllIers also dines 
on our behalf - “We ate gril- 
led baby crocodile (crisp as 
P eking duck), boiled mon- 
key, smoked fish, endless 
numbers of cane rats.." 
These are the travails of 
today’s travel writer, except 
that Into Africa is not really 
a travel bookT De Vfiliers is 
an Afrikaner journalist, now 
based in Canada, who wrote 
an extremely good book 
about South Africa called 
White Tribe Dreaming. Here 
he returns to Africa In an 
exhaustive and no doubt 
exhausting journey through- 
out the continent. 

De VUIiers is an optimist 
He takes the long view and 
argues that Black Africa is 
emerging out of its pres- 
ent-day image of violence 
and barbarism, though he 
admits to fears for countries 
like Liberia. Into Africa links 


a lenethy journey through- 
out^SSr-8 -^wca with the 
historical background M the 
continent's ancient king- 
doms and empires. The nar- 
rator is always present he 
meets witch doctors ana pyg- 
mies, he is rescued by vigi- 
lantes In Belra, he ta 
expelled from Angola, be is 
traumatised by corpses in 

Congo. . _ 

Of course, he has bitten on 
more thhn anyone could 
cbew. The chapters on North 
Africa and particularly 
Egypt - are perfunctory, and 
the trawl through West 
Africa a bit frantic. But the 
book is ambitious and suc- 
cessful. and deserves to be 
read. 

Dervla Murphy must be 
Ireland's fittest ststysometh- 
ing. In South From The Lint- 
popo she criss-crosses South 
Africa on her bicycle, only 
occasionally admitting to 
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tick-bite fever or heat 

exhaustion. 

This is a heart-warming 
book, though the timescale 
Is confusing: she starts in 
1993, returns for the 1994 
elections, and goes back 
again in late- '94 - all of 
which makes her reportage 
decidedly ancient Why the 
delay? 

As fans of her earlier 
books will know. Murphy is 
not the conventional travel 
writer. She may not be able 
to mend a puncture - after 
all those miles, all those 
years! but she targets the 
local political situation 
rather than the landscape, 
and she hates posh hotels. 

South From The Limpopo 
is stuffed with facts as well 
as her own liberal and opti- 
mistic assessment of Mand- 
ela's South Africa- She stays 
in the Khayelitsha squatter 
camp outside Cape Town; 
she understands that Mand- 
ela is "a good guy”; she 
reports, correctly, the "deep 
calm" of the 1994 election 
day. she confesses to her 
love/hate relationship with 
South Africa. And she real- 
ises, one day, that “I had 
come to love the place . . 


J.D.F. Jones 



Candia MdWHDam intense and inteSgwit amstoffly 


net Muir” sequence takes us 
back to the Montreal of the 
author’s childhood. 

Gallant’s preface describes 
how the English Protestant / 
French Catholic dualism of 
her Canadian upbringing 
has made her an outsider. 
Her subjects, invisible to 
themselves, marvel at the 
gulf which divides our hopes 
from the realities of our des- 
tinies. The elegiac mood, the 


themes of memory, alien- 
ation, and the dislocations of 
war, are as resolutely mod- 
em as Gallant's form. 

That there is warmth as 
well as sadness where there 
is meaning, Gallant leaves 
us in no doubt. Her protago- 
nists are haunted by unfor- 
gettable encounters of a type 
of which “The ice Wagon 
Going Down the Street" is 
an exquisite examp io 
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Three Young Gats’, dOBO, tv a f o Bower of W an Larfcki Barger decided to buy British printings because they were ‘undervriusd end underreaearchetf 


Echo of old England in Colorado 


As 12,000 people crammed into Denver's art museum, Christian Tyler talked to William Berger, 
doyen of tile city's mutual fund industry, about his remarkable idiosyncratic collection of British art 


L ike an amiable bear, the 
collector padded up and 
down by . the ; kitchen 
counter with a telephone 
tucked into his. grizzled 
beard. William Berger, doyen of 
Denver’s mutual fund industry, . 
was in the market again. ’ 

. On line to a New Jork raJeroom. 
he bad that mnmtng' jiddpd another 
David Roberts to hi s^cpHe chon- Hie 
had refosedto ppy for; 
portrait oftefeaKeth j ofTSngiand . i 


funds to Kansas City Southern 
Industries in 1994, he reportedly 
stood to make between $25m and 
glOQm according to the funds’ sub- 
sequent performance. Whatever 
else, that sale has avowed btoi to 
demonstrate, through collecting, 
that boom-town Denver has come 
of age. -v.. 


photograph of which was pinned, to 
the lampBhatto besidqjrim. Now he 
was wondering whether to bid faqa;. 
sash supposedly worn pj .tljfi sgf-,. 
fragette Entity Davidsqn who fell 
under the King’s on Derigy 
Day in 1913. : - . '.V- 

In the three, years {I smce his 
retirement, this scion of an old Qd- . 
orado banking family h as been to. 
a' buying spree! In the' last 18 
months alone, he has. amassed 
pore than 100 English. artworks, . 
dating from the late-ltib century 
to the early-20th. 

So fast has the collection grown 
that the Denver Art Museum, to 
which it is dedicated and loaned, 
has had trouble showing ft. For 
Last weekend’s celebratory reopen- 
ing of the museum's European and 
American galleries, roam could be 
found for only two dozen pictures 
from the Berger trove. A full dis- 
play is planned for next September. 

When Berger sold his mutual 



* old-money Color- 

,.^. v » adfanft jnay disap- 
prove! of *he ioom. 


But Denver has prof- 
ited from a stream of 
^Californian refugees, looking for 
lebejjsraum or fleeing the earth- 
quakes.- .Its sports teams are win- 
ners, the centre' rings with the 
sound of construction hammers, 
and the city has sprawled its way 
put to the prairie and up to the foot 
of Rocktes. 

“People in small communities 
deserve , to. have a look at these 
things’,” said the collector. “The 
British don’t all stay at home. Why 
not let some of their paintings 
came to this cow town in the mid- 
dle of the US and let a whole lot of 
new people get the pleasure of 
them?” 

Last weekend. Us wish seemed 
to be coming true. Some 12.000 
people crammed into the concrete 
fortress near the Capitol which is 
Denver's art museum, compared 
with an average weekend audience 
of about 1^00. 


Denver has bad patrons before, 
- of course. The Guggenbeims 
started here and left some Renais- 
sance pieces to the gallery. There 
are paintings from the Samuel HI 
Kress Foundation, but many other 
small US -cities got them too. The 
gallery boasts rmp of Monet's Hty- 
ponds, bought with money from 
■ the .Helen Dfll bequest. But few 
, patrons .could b e so impetuously 
single-minded as w tmam MJ3. Ber- 
ger. Included among the English 
works chosen for the new display 
was the family's pride and joy, 
“Eddie" - a portrait of the intent 
Edward VI attributed to Holbein 
and his studio and strikingly 
.restored. Equally appealing was 
the picture of three your® girls by 
a follower of William Larkin. Lar- 
kin’s, own “Mary Radctyffe" and. 
Robert Peake’s ''Elizabeth Ponlett’’ 
were fine specimens from late-16th 
and eariy-17th century England. 

Among the early English works 
is a Gothic crucifixion, of around 
1396, an altar panel similar to one 
in Norwich. The panel may have 
been smuggled out of England to 
France at the time of Thomas 
Cromwell's iconoclastic purge, 
tram where it made its way in 
modem times via London to Ger- 
many. Not yet cm show are a Not- 
tingham alabaster altarpiece of 
around 1450, which also surfaced in 
France, and an Dfominacted Book of 
Hours containing 53 largB minia- 


tures in very good condition, which 
came from the Marquess of Bute's 
collection via Switzerland. 

Late centuries are represented 
by portraits from Lawrence; Lely, 
Ramsay. Reynolds. Zoffany, Hud- 
son and Joseph Wright of Derby; 
an allegorical scene by Angelica 
Kauf&nann and sporting themes by 
Wootton. Femeley, Stubbs and 
Mannings. Berger’s enthusiasm for 
English' heritage is illustrated by 
his quirky choice of a painting by 
Francis Russell Flint (d.1976) which 
shows the Queen Vnigbting round- 
the-world yachtsman Francis Chi- 
chester at Greenwich Naval Col- 
lege with the sword of Sir Francis 
Drake. 


yourself that art is an investment 
in terms of capital appreciation - 
only in terms of people’s apprecia- 
tion of it" 

If art expats mutter behind their 
bands that his collection is a mixed 
bag, Berger the hunter would not 
object to the metaphor. He thinks 
he has the market sussed. But for 
him the test lies seems to lie 
elsewhere: it is the pulling power 
of his pictures with people who 
are more familiar with Reader’s 
Digest than they are with academic 
aesthetics. 


B erger says he operates 
by instinct, but it is an 
instinct based on vora- 
cious reading and study 
of form. This collector 
routinely compares buying art to 
picking stocks and bonds. He 
decided to go for English paintings 
not only because they helped 
remind Denverites of their debt to 
Britain and its Industrial Revolu- 
tion, but because they were under- 
valued and under-researched. “I do 
seem to have some ability,” he 
said, “even though my portfolios 
always did look the strangest of 
anyone’s." 

Yet moments late he was able to 
say: “There’s no point kidding 


A ccording to his daugh- 
ter Katherine. William 
Berger is a modest man 
who, having made his 
own fortune (the family 
money mainly did not come his 
way), wants to repay a debt for his 
privileged start in life, a position in 
society and the run erf a family 
estate in the Rockies. He was 
affected, too. by seeing young lives 
cut short when he was a volunteer 
ambulance driver with the British 
army in Italy and Yugoslavia dur- 
ing the second world war. 

If, says the collector, any of his 
art purchases foil to yield the divi- 
dend in public enjoyment he has 
demanded of them, he may turn 
them over to his other foundation 
- a fund for giving children of the 
asphalt jungle a taste of the genu- 
ine wild. 


WAAMUli A fUlf JLtUJL 

From Bard 
to beat 


L ike many arts 

festivals, the Belfast 
Festival at Queen’s 
(as it continues to be 
known despite spreading 
ever wider from the 
University itself) does not so 
modi kick off as phase itself 
in. The two final days of Of 
Mice And Men s three-week 
run at the Lyric Theatre just 
sneaked under the wire as 
festival events, as did the 
end of Macbeth’s week-long 
stint at the Grand Opera 
House. Robin Midgley*s . 
production of John 
Steinbeck’s novel-turned- 
play comes a very distinct 
second to the same play’s 
recent outing at Leeds. 

Midgley goes, for narrative 
clarity rather than 
emotional depth; thus, Sean 
Kearns plays Lemtie as not 
merely simple but dumb, 
stammering his lto e s and 
giving eq-nal weight to 
ev-e-ry syl-la-ble (although 
Kearns Includes a nice touch 
in the form of Lextnie 
compulsively stroking his 
hand, even when it does not 

onwfntu a email animal) , and 

David Gorry’s George never 
really develops a coherent 
character at all, although 
John Hewitt turns in a fine 
character performance as 
the elderly Candy- At the 
performance I saw. the 
largely GCSE-student 
audience was never 
sufficiently engaged to stop 
whispering, rustling and 
even giggling at the two 
purportedly climactic deaths 
on stage. 

Nor was this simply 
because that is how 
schoolchildren behave; the 
contrast with the even more 
heavily teenage audience at 
the following night’s 
performance of Macbeth 
could not have been greater. 
George Costigan’s 
production, reviewed here 
on its Bristol opening by my 
colleague Sam Albasini - 
with Its keen sense of both 
human und supernatural 
horror, its unabashed 
rewrites, its discreet nods to 
(he fihn versions of both 
Polanski (in the 
time-serving villainy of 
Ross) and Welles (as a 
waiting-gentlewoman 
becomes almost a Holy 
Mother), and above all the 
immense power of Pete 
Post! eth waite’s central 
performance - gripped those 
several hundred young 
people and just did not let 
go. Granted, Costigan shows 
an occasional taste for 
over-emphatic gesturing 
(and Ken Campbell would be 
distressed to learn that the 
role of Angus is entirely 
excised), but the production 
coruscatmgly achieves Its 
aims. And yes: when you 
think about It, 

Postleth waite’s face is as a 
book where men may read 
strange matters. 

The theatre highlight of 
the festival's first week, 
however, was SQvfri 


Purcarete’s National 

Theatre of Craiova, 
production of Phaedra. 
Pnrcarete’s adaptation and 
staging are, as one would 
expect visually stunning 
and crammed at every 

instant with portent; at 
certain points characters are 
played by several folk at 
once, as folk peel off from 
the clustered lS-strong 
chorus; at certain other 
points a perverse humour 
emerges. Must of all. thongh 
- as, to an extent, with 
Costigan’s Macbeth - one 
sees a world in which the 
gods neither dMid " to 
involve themselves nor toy 
idly with humans, but are 
constantly in the thick or 
things; gloating or 
snubbing, being venerated 
or giggling childishly at 
their acts of vengeance. 
Phaedra was first seen some 
four years ago, and deserves 
to be around for much 
longer stfD. 


Y et the most 

appetising single 
strand of the 
Festival overall 
must be the (however 
cringeworthily named) BT 
Belfast Talks. Having been 
set in motion with a 
scholarly, almost 
apologetically fervent plea 
from Christopher Hitchens 
for greater discrimination 
(In the sense of the word 
alas all too unfamiliar to us 
In Northern Ireland), the 
Elmwood Hall bill has 
already boasted Gavin Esler. 
the surprisingly indifferent 
reading or Martin Amis, and 
a joint session featuring 
Andrew Motion and Tom 
Paulin. Programme director 
Seta Doran’s major coup, 
though, was the late 
addition of a session of 
readings and music from 
Nick Cave, confir ming that 
he now occupies a place in 
the front rank of singer- 
songwriters along with the 
likes of Dylan, Cohen. Van 
Morrison and Lou Reed; 
indeed, his 
solo-vocal-and-piano 
rendition of “The Mercy 
Seat” was the most literally 
spine-tingling musical 
moment I have experienced 
since seeing the reunited 
Velvet Underground slip 
stealthily into “All 
Tomorrow’s Parties* a few 
years ago. Although rightly 
irritated by sound problems 
and ptahaps a little 

bemused by the 
characteristic raucous 
affability of a Belfast 
audience. Cave mesmerised 
for an hour with his prose, 
lyrics and the surprise 
appearance of occasional 
collaborator Kylle Minogne. 
in the kind of seeming 
disjunction that my 
hometown arts festival 
thrives on. 


Festival continues until 
November 30; (01232 665577/ 
666321). 


Riotous Prokofiev 
thrills the Bolshoi 


John Thornhill on the success of Sir Peter Ustinov's 
‘The Love; for Three Oranges' in Moscow 



rare sound was 
beard at tbeBolshai 
Theatre thls^veek: ' 
:ianghter. A£ new 
production of Sergei Proko- 
fiev's fantastical opera. The 
Lone for Three Oranpek, had 
the audience - as weBjte the " 

character of the ailing 
Prince who is cured tigioagh 
mirth - ti tteri ng m apprecia- 
tiem. As gnertproduc^Sfr 
Peter Ustinov, the British. 
actor, had promised hf bring 
out the fun in. Prokofiev’s 

masterpiece, which had. not. 

been performed at the Bol- 
shoi for 70 years. ■ 

Succeed he did. The mod- 
ernistic black-and-white set. 
with metal catwalks, strung 
across the stage, provided a 
stark canvas an which the 
carnival actions couM .be 
splashed. Outlandish cos- . 
tomes and pyrotechnic stage 
effects created a suitably ' 
riotous atmosphere. A giant 
electronic rat;, which zoomed 
across the stage, and storm-, 
clouds comprised of black: 
helium balloons were just 
two of the more inventive - 
touches which marked this 
production out from the 
standard Bolshoi fare. '.' r 

Even the Bolshoi’s nor- 
mally insipid orchestra pesv 
fonned with rare sest, under 
the direction of Peter Fera- 
nec. who skilfully married 
the music to the mtaic 
actions on stage. The cast 


also visibly revelled in the 
sense of occa sion . 

Riiadan music critics had 
expressed tears that a non- 
Russian (even of Sir Peter’s 
ancestry) could ever hope to 
convey the complexities of 
Prokofiev. But after the. 

flfflmt, they praised the pro- 
duction as a sensational 
visual treat, which fully 
respected the spirit of the 
cstata^j?-WorX ; . , 


I nil front-page article, 

Nezamsmaya. Gazeta, a 

loading , liberal newspa- 
per, hailed the perfor- 
mance as the “Bolshoi’s 
First 'Victory" in the three 
seasons that Vladimir Vasffl- 
yev has been in charge of 
' the opera. theatre. “AH the 
spectacles of the preceding 

two years,, without excep- 
tion, c&ilfid forth a squall of 
.criticism, against the artistic 
leadership of. the theatre, 
which: has never succeeded 
in br eaking free from the 
routine circle of Russian pro- 
ducers,". it commented, 
expressing the hope that 
other: models, of . interna- 
tional cultural cross-tetfllsa- 
.tion would follow. 

. 'ha rebeut years, the Bet. 
shoi opera company . has • 
.wilted in -comparison with’ 
its. northern sister, the Marly 
insky theatre in St .Petero 
burg. Under the directum of 
Valery- Gergiev the Mari- 


insky has maintained the 
best of its classical traditions 

While pv plffrrng - new matirsil 
avenues and stumbling into 
the modern commercial 
worid. 

Up until now, the Bolshoi 
Kwq never managed thp sama 
trick. The theatre appears in 
a perpetual state of financial 
crisis and its ticketing sys- 
tem In the thrall of racke- 
teers- Many of its stars have 
fled abroad. AH too often, it 
stages tired productions of 
old Russian classics, which 
appear targeted at the one- 
time tourist rather than 
native music lover. 

But on its day the Bolshoi 
is still capable ' of producing 
something special thi« 
was one example. Undoubt- 
edly, though, the real, hero of 
. the night was Prokofiev him- 
self, whose operatic works 
were ridiculed and. then 
ignored throughout so much 
of the Soviet era- Such was 
Prokofiev’s had sense of tim- 
ing - in life if not in music - 
that he even, died on the 
same day as his .tormentor, 
Stahn. in 1953. i 
. . The greatest service the' 
Bolshoi performed in sta ging 
The Looe far Three Oranges 
was to allow the. Russian 
public to rediscover for 
their own sadty- 
itury must 
aStage, They should 

at''""'. 


T here axe antiques 
fairs and antiques 
fairs. Same, Eke the 
summer Olympia in 
London, simulate the frenzy 
of the casbah, with thou- 
sands avidly picking over 
the stock of hundreds of 
dealers, many of whom 
regard the occasion as the 
make-or-break event of the 
year. Other fairs are more 
stately, with grander dealers 
patiently waiting for the 
appearance of one, but pref- 
erably two, rich strangers 
who will become regular ch- 
ents- 

Tbe Basel Fair falls firmly 
Into the second category. 
Robert Bowman, a London 
dealer in 19th-century sculp- 
ture, was a firsttime exhibi- 
tor. He had only sold a cou- 
ple of modestly priced works 
but he was happy. One fresh 
face was so interested that 
he was flying to London this 
week to view the gallery’s 
annual show. Konrad Ber- 
nh Rimer, the Munich picture 
dealer, was doubly pleased. 
Not only had he sold an 
important Old. Master, but 
he had sold it to a “new" 
German collector. At the top 
end of the antiques market, 
with works of art priced 
above £100,000, a very few 
loyal customers can keep the 
bank manager happy. The 
chances of such customers 
tumbling into a gallery are 
shm; they are probably there 
at the invitation of a rival, 
but something on your stand 
might catch their eye and 
loyalties change. 

Basel' is ideally primed for 
such en counte s. It is organ- 
ised by TEFAF, a group of 
the top European dealers 
who cut their promotional 
teeth an Maastricht, which 
is reckoned to be the 
supreme continental fair. 


Basel Art Fair /Antony Thomcroft 

Well primed for rich 
and curious pickings 


Maastricht is within easy 
reach of the rich in four 
countries in northern 
Europe. Basel is equally con- 
venient to the rich In four 
countries In middle Europe. 

Maastricht covers the 
whole market for finp arts, 
but has a bias towards Old 
Masters and especially Flem- 
ish art. Basel is equally 
diverse, but services the 
equally strong European col- 
lecting tradition in antiqui- 
ties and . oriental art. Since 
both fairs are run by dealers 
the cost of space fear exhibi- 
tors is kept low, to a tenth of 
the level of the Paris Bien- 
nale, and the atmosphere 
tends to be convivial Unlike 
the Paris Biennale or Gros- 
venor House to London, both 
fairs are international. Basel 
fielded 130 dealers from all 
over Europe, plus the US. 


I ts attraction is the 
unusual, hi many fairs 
the eyes soon become 
dazzled by the polish on 
brown furniture, the varnish 
on pictures. At Basel there 
are curiosities, objects that 
are precious because they 
appeal to the imagination of 
collectors rather than deco- 
rative antiques sought by 
rich buyers as an invest- 
ment 

For example, Basel fielded 
two of the leading dealers in 
Illuminated manuscripts, a 
sector which revolves 
around only 250 complete 


manuscripts which are com- 
peted for by 30 or so serious 
collectors. This market has 
avoided speculation, 
although prices have risen 
In line with increasing rar- 
ity. One dealer, G Gather of 
Hamburg, bad a group of 
manuscripts which be had 
acquired from the Getty 
Museum in Malibu, Calif- 
ornia, in return for one of 
the most important German 
manuscripts ever to surface, 
the S tammheimgr MlSSal of 

around 1080. 

He quickly sold eight of 
the Getty Museum haul, 
many to the Swiss dealer on 
the next stand, Heribert Ten- 
schert In his turn Tens chert 
had acquired 22 manuscripts 
from the largest collector in 
this field, who happens to be 
John Paul Getty, son of the 
founder of the museum. By 
exhibiting these new acquisi- 
tions at toe fair both drains 
are certain of visits from 
serious collectors, but they 
might also capture the fancy 
of a wealthy buyer. Ten- 
schert sold a Dijon Bible of 
around 1250 for around 
£420,000 to a new client. 

Basel had its share of 
major works - late Picasso 
paintings priced around £lm 
at Beyeler, Canaletto on toe 
Newhou&e stand; the finest 
Fabergd at Wartski: Tang 
horses at van der Ven. But it 
was the oddball stands that 
drew the attention, like Rob- 
ert Hales, who is probably 


the only dealer specialising 
in oriental arms and armour. 

Here you can could pur- 
chase an Indian armed shirt 
of the 17th century, indeed 
the complete battle gear of a 
Rajasthan warrior, for up to 
£11,000; a Maori club for 
£2,000; a unique Chinese hel- 
met of around 1400, with 
gold decoration, for £35,000; 
or an ornamented Mongol 
saddle for up to £6,000. Hales 
has objects, like the saddles, 
for which there are no 
known collectors, but at 
Basel there is a chance that 
one might intrigue a wealthy 


collector in another field. 
Compared with Impression- 
ist paintings and French fur- 
niture, many of the objects 
on offer at Basel on the 
stands of the antiquities. 
pre-Columbian art, and ori- 
ental dealers seem inexpen- 
sive. This is what collecting 
and connoisseurship was all 
about before collectables 
became the fashion. 

Unlike Olympia, few buy- 
ers leave with their pur- 
chases. No one wants to pay 
Swiss export taxes so, for EC 
buyers, their new antiques 
are sent to them later. But 
sales are made. It is esti- 
mated that over 8 per cent of 
toe visitors bought at the 
fair. Attendances were up 
over 25 per cent to 15.000 (as 
against 60,000 for Maas- 
tricht). Add in trade between 
dealers and Basel is shaping 
up as a s elling event as well 
as a gettiug-to-know-you 
occasion. 
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Peace 
on earth 


May we lake this 
opportunity to thank 
all of you who have 
supported our Hospice 
during 1997. Your 
generous donations haw 
enabled us to bring loro, 
peace and comfort to over 
900 terminafi}’ Hi people 
this year alone. 
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Safe 
guests 
choose a 
safe show 

Nevertheless, there is much to 
admire in ‘The Discerning Eye* 
exhibition, writes William Packer 

T he case for The to the mark, the paint and 
Discerning Bye in the touch on the surface, 
principle is all and to sound drawing, 
but unanswer- I am the last in the world 
able. An open to object to anv of that, and 


T he case for The 
Discerning Bye in 
principle is all 
but unanswer- 
able. An open 
submission exhibition can 
only be as good as that sub- 
mission. so why not aug- 
ment it with work brought 
in at the personal Invitation 
of the selectors? And an 
open exhibition would nor- 
mally represent the collec- 
tive judgment of its panel of 
selectors, so why not for 
once make each selector 
responsible tor a distinct 
batch of work, openly identi- 
fied as such? With The Dis- 
cerning Eye there is no hid- 
ing behind a committee 
decision, and no escape. 

There is also the question 
of size. The tyranny of scale 
is such that the larger the 
picture, the more it tends to 
arrogate to itself an impor- 
tance it has yet to earn. The 
Discerning Eye is not alone 
In seeking to redress the bal- 
ance - Small is Beautiful 
every Christmas at Flowers 
East and of course the small 
South Room every summer 
at the Academy, have been 
doing as much far years - 
but is none the less useful 
for that. 

The Discerning Eye is, as 
always, selected by two 
painters, two critics mid two 
collectors. Here I must 
declare an interest, for not 
only was I a selector last 
time, but this year, along 
with HRH The Prince of 
Wales, Anthony Solomons, 
the artists Michael Reynolds 
and Ray Richardson, and 
critic Brian Sewell, is my 
colleague on the FT. Susan 
Moore. 

This show looks better 
than ever in its overall pre- 
sentation. and with no prize- 
winners to be given a special 
showing, there is more room 
for the individual sections. 
But there’s the rub, for while 
all but one of those sections 
are unexceptionable, and 
that exception the least 
likely, they are all of a cer- 
tain kind, in that they look 


to the mark, the paint and 
the touch on the surface, 
and to sound drawing. 

I am the last in the world 
to object to any of that, and 
indeed at every turn are art- 
ists I might well have chosen 
myself last year, many I 
wish 2 had. and one or two I 
actually did - Geraldine 
Knight (HRH); Warren Bal- 
dwin (AS). But it is the “dis- 
cerning'' bit that is the prob- 
lem. For while the particular 
commitment it represents is 
entirely proper, the epithet 
itself infers an exclusivity 
that is somewhat more ques- 
tionable. 



T o put it another 
way, the short-list 
for the Turner 
Prize represents 
the discerning 
judgment of those whose 
interest would seem to rest 
within a similarly narrow 
field. The objection there is 
not so much at that interest 
being represented at all, but 
that it should be the only 
one. Last year a certain 
amount of conceptual, 
abstract and experimental 
work was introduced to The 
Discerning Eye which. In giv- 
ing it a broader scope, made 
the point that there are 
other ways to cook an egg. 
We cannot blame the selec- 
tors for offering the personal 
choice that was asked of 
them. But a safe guest list 
has made for a safe show. 

That said, it Is a most 
interesting and enjoyable 
exhibition, full of good 
things. Hie only disappoint- 
ing section, unexpectedly, is 
that of Brian Sewell, who 
has ignored the rules he 
once helped to formulate, 
taken little from the open 
submission, and given his 
six invited artists an 
extended show. The inflated 
claim such prominence 
infers proves more embar- 
rassing than helpful. Mich- 
ael Reynolds and Ansel Krut 
survive the ordeal, just 
The other selectors do well 
enough. Michael Reynolds 



Radio /Antony Thomcroft 

Classics 

on the air 


O ne truism which 
more often, than 
not turns out to 
be true is that 
great books make poor tele- 
vision. The grandeur of the 
writer’s vision fits poorly 
into the camera’s eye, and 
the pre-conceived fantasies 

of the viewer are rarely 

matched by the chosen act- 
ors. The fortunate payback 
is tba* pot-boiler books, with 
giTopW plots sod one dimen- 
sional characters, often 
maim excellent television. 

In theory, radio avoids 
these pitfalls. Here the imag- 
ination is supreme and the 
director has merely to 
sketch in the bald outlines 
for masterpieces to live 
again on the air. It does not 
always, work as the first epi- 
sode of Radio 4's new classic 
Sunday serial War and Peace 
proved. 

War and Peace is easily 
open to parody, especially its 
opening - which is mainly 
grand balls, interrupted by 
the odd party. To make the 
listener even more giddy, 
most of tiie Russian Debrett, 
give or take a count or two, 
are enjoying the social whirl, 
making it hard for all those 
who always meant to read 
Tolstoy's novel but never 
found time, to get to grips 
with the characters. 

Director Eoin O’Callaghan 
does not help matters by 
switching narrators with 
breathless speed, forcing 
to encapsulate family 
histories within the context 
of the Napoleonic Zeitgeist 
It is like viewing the second 
world war through the eyes 
of gossip columnist Nigel 
Dempster. Even the favoured 
BBC approach to classic seri- 
als of stuffing therm with act- 
orly voices - here Leo 
McKern. Richard Johnson 
and Nicola Pagett - grates 
more than it delights. You 
tend to switch off the ear 
through very familiarity. • 
Still, this BBC adaptation 
Is as leisurely as the novel, 
its 10 episodes making it the 
longest serial since The For- 
syte Chronicles in 1990, so 
there is time to get your 
bearings. There is also the 
undoubted asset of Simon 
Russell Beale as Pierre 
Beznhov to add sensitivity, 
and as the action switched 
from peace to war there 
were si gns of a quickening 
tempo. 

But it is hard to stifle the 
heretical thoug h t that if 
radio reduces War and Peace 
to the level of a Russian 
soap, this may be because 


Seif-portrait by Amkew Ratcfiffe, one of the a rtist s chosen by the Prince of Wales 


makes a gesture towards 
abstraction with Jenny Dnr- 
rant, and includes familiar 
names such as Tom Coates. 
John Ward, Leslie Worth 
and David Poole, and others 
less so. I particularly liked 
Stephanie Hurst's simple 
coastal evocations (which 
were also picked out by 
HRH, AS and RR) and Geri 
Morgan’s skull still-life. 

Ray Richardson, tough fig- 
urative painter himself, is 
the only one to choose a sig- 
nificant amount of abstract 
work, notably from Phil Dob- 


son, Jo Lucas and Albert 
Irvin. Anthony Solomons 
has Geri Morgan again, two 
charming jugs by Michael 
Whittlesea, good things from 
Diana Armfield, Edmund 
Fairfax-Lucy and June 
Berry, and landscapes by 
that underrated painter. Der- 
went Wise. Susan Moore 
shows Norman Blarney, now 
in his 80s and one of the 
great figure painters of our 
time, also Leonard Rosaman 
who, in his way, is no less 
distinguished, and John 
Wonnacott. She also has 


N eil MacGregor, 
Patricia Wheatley 
and BBC2 have 
done it again; 
they have made a fascinat- 
ing and civilised series on 
painting. Making Master- 
pieces. After all the years 
broadcasters spent scram- 
bling down market, using 
grinning nuns or arm-wav- 
ing sociologists to present 
their arts programmes, it 
came as a surprise in 1995 to 
find that television was still 
capable of using a proper 
expert to present a series 
which actually told you 
things you did not know 
about works of art. That was 
Painting The World, four 
programmes in which Mac- 
Gregor, director of the 
National Gallery, described 
some of the paintings in the 
national collection, set them 
in historical context, and 
gave some sort of critical 
evaluation. They were excel- 
lent. 

Making Masterpieces, of 
which the sixth and final 
episode appears on Monday, 
is even better. Again we 
have MacGregor's enthusi- 
asm. knowledge and lucidity. 
Again every painting is 
shown Initially as the artist 
intended us to see it - 
whole. Not once does Wheat- 
ley indulge In that “Hey look 
aren’t I clever" routine, so 
beloved of virtually every 


Television/Christopher Dunldey 

It’s all in the paint 


other arts producer, in 
which the viewer is forced to 
play the “Guess what you’re 
looking at" game as the cam- 
era creeps around a nostril 
in giant close-up before 
zooming out to reveal the 
whole subject But this time 
there is also a central theme. 
MacGregor is intent upon 
showing that while benefac- 
tors, religion, family or 
whatever may be important 
in deciding what artists 
paint, there is another even 
more vital governing factor 
the materials available. 


O nce pointed out 
this seems 
absurdly obvious, 
and yet. until 
MacGregor explained and 
showed In the second pro- 
gramme of the series, how 
“eggs and gold” - the gold 
leaf and egg tempera of the 
14th century - could reflect 
light but not really represent 
it, it had never crossed my 
min d, despite decades of eye- 
balling Italian galleries and 
cathedrals. Why did Vero- 
nese put such a dull and 
dreary sky behind the saint 


in “The Vision Of Saint 
Helena”? He didn't, says 
MacGregor, but unfortu- 
nately the blue paint be used 
to represent a glorious Medi- 
terranean sky -had smalt as 
its pigment and smalt fades. 
So now Saint Helena looks 
as though she was painted 
against an autumn sky in 
Stoke on Trent 
In explaining how such 
practicalities dictate the look 
of a painting, MacGregor has 
several useful tricks up his 
sleeve. First, since the 
National Gallery is one of 
the world’s leading centres 
of conservation and restora- 
tion. he is able to nip 
upstairs and find somebody 
who not only knows the the- 
ory of applying eight coats of 
gesso prior to laying on gold 
leaf and egg tempera, but 
can actually do it for the 
camera. Next to him is some- 
body who looks as though 
she spends her life grinding 
pigment into oil to reproduce 
the quality of paint used In 
the 17th century. And, hav- 
ing asked the rhetorical 
question “Why is this 
Rubens the way it is?”, Mac- 


Gregor has the authority to 
take it down off the wall so 
that we can look at the back 
of it and discover that two 
panels have been added to 
the original board, and the 
equipment to x-ray it so that 
we can see what the artist 
may have done by way of 
earlier versions. 

Once in a while he makes 
claims which on reflection 
seem questionable. “If you 
want to paint sex you really 
have to paint in oil” would 
have come as news to Rops, 
Rodin and Rowlandson. And 
yet, as he has advanced fur- 
ther and further into the 
changing techniques and 
technology of painting, it 
has become dear that Mac- 
Gregor's repeated declara- 
tion, that “artists can paint 
only what their materials 
allow them to paint" is not a 
truism at all but a revela- 
tion. 

Of Van Gogh he said “It Is 
now customary to see many 
of his Provencal painting s as 
evidence of his inner tur- 
moil. But in troth they are 
perhaps even stronger evi- 
dence of a flourishing paint 


John Sergeant, Martin Yeo- 
man and; Emily Patrick, and 
I particularly like the self- 
portraits of Frances Borden 
and the landscapes of Hen- 
rietta Hoyer Millar. 

Which leaves the Prince of 
Wales who, with his "dis- 
cerning eye”, baa made as 
straight-forward and engag- 
ing a choice as any. What 
else, he might legitimately 
ask, did I expect? There are 
good things from Jane Dow- 
ling, John Napper, Andrew 
Ratcliffe. Diana. Armfield 
again and Sarah Armstrong 


industry and an efficient 
postal service". That is not, 
presumably, to deny the 
inner turmoil, but it does 
neatly illustrate MacGre- 
gor's point that , only after 
the invention of the metal 
tube for oil paints and the 
volume production of pre- 
stretched canvases could an 
artist bury himself in the 
countryside and order up 
materials via letter.'. 


Jones. From artists I have 
not come across .before, 1 
particularly - like Michael 
McGotnness's tiny tree, Ross 
Loveday's brambles, Hie 
loose, gestural, almost 
abstract landscape studies Of 
Peter Wells. As for Geraldine 
Knight's bronze sheep, I 
have always thought them 
wonderful 

The Discerning Eye: the 
Mall Galleries. London SW1 
until November 30; spon- 
sored by ABM AMRO Hoare 
Govett 


the novel’s c l ai m to serious 
fame rests not in its own 
qualities but on the reputa- 
tion of its fiery author. 

The classic breakfast 
serial revolves around where 
Chris Evans will pop up 
next. After flirting with 
Radio One he has dropped 
anchor at Virgin, as gin- 
gered up as ever. Evans and 
his team are the type of rum- 
bustious lads that you ini- 
tially cringe from on trains 
and in restaurants, but grad- 
ually worm to as you realise 
that their high spirits are 
not physically threatening 
and that some of the gags 
axe really quite funny. 

T here is a surrealistic 
und er-current to his 
show which would 
not disgrace Monty 
Python, and if a running gag 
stalls there is no one 
smarter than Evans to ditch 
it quick. He cleverly milks 
his listeners for feeds and 
they rarely let him down. 

This week's gag - that 
pom stars get their stage 
pumps by joining the name 
of their first pet to their 
mother’s maiden - name has 
a frightening probability, 
although the extension, that 
Opera singers are formed by 
adding their middle names 
to the street where they live, 
took the concept a little too 
far. The “can’t wait, won’t 
wait" for Christinas spot has 
potential, so remember, if 
your turkey weighs 2,5G01bs 
pop it in the oven now. 

How any normal person 
can be this perky so early in 
the morning is unfathom- 
able, but Evans’s batteries 
rarely seem to blow and he 

maintains a remarkable 
good humour. He seems 
more relaxed on a commer- 
cial station - although the 
advertisements tend to get 
lost in all the mayhem. In 
contrast his successor on 
Radio One. Zofi Ball, has 
adopted the Evans approach 
but comes across as a rather 
up-tight, elder, sister. She is 
still impressed by star guests 
while Evans so obviously is 
one. 

The only thing missing 
from these bright and breezy 
music programmes is music. 
Anyone preferring to face 
the day without the aid of of 
the Crazy Gang on speed 
might try Heart fin, which is 
the only British radio station 
to have thoroughly absorbed 
the laid back. American, 
solid classic rock approach, 
and is not at all ashamed of 
being populist 


Music in London 


Novelties and discoveries 


N o London orches- 
tra but tiie BBC 
Symphony could 
have presented 
Tuesday’s programme of 
Janfigek, Martina and Dvo- 
ffik at the Royal Festival 
Han. None of the music was 
new enough to get excited 
about, but two pieces were 
rare enough to tickle the 
ears of CzechophCes. 

The novelty was the UK 
premiere of an orchestral 
suite from Jandfiak’s The 
Adventures of Mr Broudek, 
recently completed by Jaros- 
lav Smolka and championed 
here by the BBC SO’s princi- 
pal guest conductor, Jifi 
BQohlSvek. With the Vixen 
and From die House of the 
Dead successfully adapted 
for the concert hall, it is sur- 
prising that Broutek has 
taken so long to follow. 

The trick is to capture the 
essence of the opera with the 
same selective ease as Talich 
and Smetftfiek did with the 
Vixen, but without expand- 
ing the orchestration. By 
and large, Smolka succeeds. 
After the romantic reveries 
of the opera’s opening, alter- 
nately ironic and suave, we 
follow BrouCek to the moan 
- where the brassy waltzes 
SOtmd nnaranmnnly lik p the 

boozy jollity of a Moravian 
ball. In the third movement, 
Smolka judiciously draws on 
solo horn, woodwinds and 
upper strings to evoke the 
tender moonlit duet of MS1- 
inkaand MazaL 
Broufeek's second adven- 
ture, ;to the 15th century, 
occu p ipB the last three move- 
ments:. the Hussite chorale 
becomes a trombone quartet, 
while the patriotic music of 
the victory scene makes for 
a life-affirming finale. Smol- 
ka's suite stands well on its 
own and suggests that, far 
from being the ugly duckling 
among the mature operas, 
Broutek is quintessential 
Janflfefc. 

Bfilohlavjek followed this 
with Martina’s Concerto for 


G reat teachers seem 
to have this in 
common: that they 
are able nqt only 
to arouse our interest- in the 
new, but to lead us into see- 
ing the familiar in fresh 
ways. Sometimes with Mac- 
Gregor it is a question of 
showing us what we had 
never previously been 
allowed to see, such as the 
folded side of the canvas on 
Renoir's “Les Parapluies”. 
But more often it is a matter 
of looking at a painting we 
thought we knew intimately 
- van Eyck’s Amflfinl por- 
trait. for instance - and real- 
ising that we have never 
looked at it properly at alL 
It is deeply comforting to 
estimate that, in the two \ 
series he has made so far, 
MacGregor must have cov- 
ered less than one per cent 
of the work in the National 
Gallery. Think of the riches 
in store. 




The Royal Opera 
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Two Pianos. Written when 
Martina was busy providing 
symphonies for his US hosts, 
the concerto has the jazzy 
flights of his 1920s experi- 
ments, the neo-classical 
spirit of his 1930s music and 
the rhythmic exuberance of 
his 1940s maturity. Quintes- 
sential Martina? By substi- 
tuting eleg ance for percussi- 
veness, the Prague Piano 
Duo nearly convinced ns, 
but even they could not 
make sense of the slow 
movement’s disconnected 
threads. BSfohldvek and the 
orchestra had fun with the 
syncopations, before tender- 
ing an alert, imspntimpntal 
Dvof&k Ninth Symphony. 
BSlohlavek may not raise 
the roof, but he conducts 
extremely worthwhile con- 
certs. 

Andrew Clark 

I n Exmouth Market. 
Clerkenwell, the 
Church of Our Most 
Holy Redeemer ban 
been playing host to another 
enterprising music festival 
of “European Discoveries”. 
Soloists and ensembles from 
Denmark, France. Greece. 
Luxembourg and Portugal 
have appeared there this 
month. On Monday I heard 
Copenhagen's Alhelas Stafo- 
nletta, Denmark’s leading 
new-music ensemble, con- 
ducted by Giordano Beffin- 
campL 

They confirmed the excel- 
lent impression they made 
here last year, and this time 
thei r programme was care- 
fully tailored to the church- 
acoustic. In fact Marael Wen- 
gler's new piece The 
Answered Question was pur- 
pose-designed for It a slow, 
sonorous, thoughtful reply 
to Charles Ives’ famous The 
Unanswered Question, just 
original enough to make a 
worthy companion-piece for 
it 

There were two world 
premieres. Deirdre Gribbin 


grew up in Belfast; her 
Tribe, commissioned by the 
Athelas, is both a startlingly 
vivid evocation of civil strife 
and alarums, and a darkly 
effective musical canvas. 
The festival itself commis- 
sioned Morgan Hayes’ Shel- 
lac, a spikey mini-piano-con- 
certo with elaborate 
percussion. The virtuoso 
solo part had been learned at 
just three days’ notice by tan 
Pace, but he rattled through 
it with complete conviction. 

Shapely, witty pieces by 
Anders Nordentoft and Foul 
Ruders completed the pro- 
gramme. The highly skilful 
band is on its way to the 
Huddersfield contemporary 
music festival 

At the Queen Elizabeth Hall 
on Wednesday. I heard 
Diana Ambache's chamber 
orchestra in the final concert 
of its “Women of Note" 
series. Ambache's devotion 
to the the cause of forgotten 
women composers is laud- 
able (somebody had to do it), 
though for whatever reasons 
none of them mode a really 
distinguished career, or left 
us music of the first rank. 

One of tiie near-exceptions 
was - Louise Farrenc 
(1804-1875). Here we had her 
Deuz&me Ouverture, a wor- 
thy but conventional p iego 
from her 30th year; but I 
long to hear her later three 
symphonies, which exist, I 
think, only in manuscript. 

Besides the Farrenc, we 
heard a movement from 
Marie Grandval’s stately 
1867 Mease, and a sprightly, 
instantly forgettable Concer- 
tino by the one female mem- 
ber of “Les Six", Germaine 
Tailleferre. The fact that 
there are first-rank women 
composers now, not to the 
least neglected, doesn’t 
prove that music by their 
pralecessora was much bet- 
ter than anybody realised at 
the time. 

David Murray 
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Fashion 


Grey is the 
colour, gran 
the inspiration 

Holly Finn is bussed from designer to designer 
during New York Fashion Week 




N ew York’s for- 
mer governor, 
Mario Cuomo, 
the best presi- 
dent the coun- 
try never had, observed 
“life is about motion, not 
joy”. Cuomo might have 
been talking about New 
York Fashion Week. At least 
some organisers had a 
of humour — they arranged 
for fashion journalists to be 
ferried to functions in a yel- 
low school bus. 

Calvin Klein manapul to 
avoid the typical spruced up 
gallery- He chose a reno- 
vated warehouse in down- 
town Manhattan, just west 
of the Chelsea Flower Mart, 
though the only flowers in 
view were Klein’s trademark 
lilies, stuffed by the hundred 
into a foot-wide glass vase at 
the entrance. If the industri- 
al-sized elevator had taken 
me one floor higher, I would 
have been at Moishe’s Mini 
Storage. 

Inside, I found parachutes 
have landed, a gain. Perhaps 
it is something to do with 
the downsizing of the US 
military, but Klein was keen 
on jackets, trousers and 
dresses made of parachute 
material. Many of the 
dresses had drawstrings at 
the bottom, which, when 
pulled, caused puckering at 
the hem and suggested an 
air balloon deflating on 
impact - just the thing for 
an unscripted fall from the 
catwalk. 

Grey was officially 
declared colour of the season 
by Pantone, the., colour 
people. Actually, because 
plain old grey is “less than 
inspirational”, it was Opal - 
Grey they saluted. The 
designers went further and 
dull, bland grey has never 
been so interesting, at least 
in the nomenclature. There 
was dove grey and wild dove 
grey and heather grey, and 
then gravel and stoney, and 
gunmetal and smoke, plus 
the greys of the Periodic 
Table - platinum, silver, car- 
bon and titanium - along 
with a few alloys, such as • 
pewter, flint and steel. Then 
you had graphite and slate 
and charcoaL 
If any designer rejected 
the greatness of grey, it was 
Mary McFadden. She con- 
ceived an “Empire of the 
Incas” show and explained 
in a hand-out the history 
upon which she had drawn. 
She quoted a Huarochiri 
manuscript from 1608: when 
praying to the moon god- 
dess, an Inca weaver would 
say “ ‘Help me remember 
bow, help me work it out’ 
And the weaver would wor- 
ship and call on her when- 
ever it was hard to weave.” 

McFadden,- the modern 
weaver, was inspired. Her 
colours were salmon and 
deep sun-mustard-yellow, 
rust wine, gold and black 
with ext raor d inarily detailed 
gem beading on the back, 
around the neck, at the 
sleeves. Her classic crinkle 
fabric was draped up and 
down as well as diagonally. 
One dress, an ivory-beaded 
square neck halter, sitting 
atop a crinkle column skirt 
looked like an intricate art 
deco mirror. All. in- their 
way, were reflective. -. 

Another bucker -of trends 


Late DKNY, sleek and sexy. Centre; BO Blass, uptown wit Right: Todd Oldham, clothes far staking 
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Calvin KMn: parachutes have landed again 


was Robert Danes, whose 
designs were- a collage of 
aubergine, periwinkle, tur- 
quoise, pink. His “Himalaya” 
dresses were bias-cut satin 
with triangular chiffon pan- 
els peaking up from the 
hemline, the most tempting 
of which was dark chocolate 
satin with melon-pink 
panels, based on the wed- 
ding dress his grandmother 
wore in the hills of North 
Carolina. 

Apart from grey, grand- 
mother was in. Todd Oldham 
made clothes for slinking, 
but he has not forgotten his 
roots, it seems. He thanked 
“Chancy” in the programme, 
and one trusted that this 
wasn’t just a cute name for 
some cool friend. The n there 
was the aromatherapy advo- 
cate. Randolph Duke for Hal- 
ston, who claimed light - 
physical and spiritual — as 
his inspiration. 

Grandma would not have 
approved as he showed 
“cocoon” gowns, with over- 
laid chiffon, and dresses 
called thing s such as Tan- 
tric. Transcendent,' Astral 
(slashed across front and 
back), Mantra and Aura. . A 
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white double-faced, single- 
shouldered jersey gown was 
decorated with a strip of 
Ludte. 

For the most part, this sea- 
son's hues were as purpose- 
fully blank as the runway 
stares of the models. There 
is a need to get up close to 
see the spirit behind such 
subtleties, a need not met at 
Ralph Lauren where my 
invitation was for a “special 
video presentation" (when 
they say special video pre- 
sentation. they mean it the 
way airlines mean It when 
they say tender medallions of 
beef). Troth is. it Is hard to 
tell the nuanced difference 
between stone and dove grey 
and sky blue on television, 
even if there is a bank of 
screens, however tastefuL 
There were also signs of 
regression and - at least in 
the company of Bill Blass - 
wit. He started a show over- 
flowing with Uptown New 
York ladies, with Petula 
Clark singing “Downtown”. 
He showed a beautiful 
organdy blouse bounding 
out from under a grey wool 
suit that was daring in the 
way that the 1980s were - 
comfortably so. 

But if Bill made you senti- 
mental, then Marc Jacobs 
took you right back to the 
early days of puberty. 

IDs cashmere is clearly for 
grown-ups, but many of Us 
designs me wish that £ 
hadn't been so quick to 
throw away those old school 
uniforms and plain white 
shirts. Who- would have 
guessed that grey knee- 
length pleated skirts and 
half pants would be-back to 
haunt you from the com- 
manding heights of high- 
fashion? 

Perhaps all this sobriety to 
a grey bottle Is an antidote 
to the excesses of the stock 
market. Isaac Mizrahi actu- 
ally held his show ai-55 Wall 
Street and, after finance, 
fas h io n is the city’s biggest 
earner.- There were even 
moments - when the two 
worlds met The “Donald", 
Donald Trump, was back 
strutting ■' big stuff. Hi« 
return to favour is itself a 
celebration of retro fashion. 
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Fashion 

Less 

complex 

equals 

more 

modern 

Narciso Rodriguez gives Avril 
Groom a preview of his first 
designs for Loewe 

N ow that a fleet- 
ing media 
Image is ah. a 
life can be 
changed by the 


N ow that a fleet- 
ing media 
image is ah, a 
life can be 
changed by the 
wearing of a dress. The right 
photograph followed by mas- 
sive coverage equals instant 
public familiarity, as Liz 
Hurley and Madonna could 
certainly testify. 

For a dress to change two 
lives, however, is rare. But it 
happened in October 1996 
when the simple, bias-cut. 
pearly gown worn by Caro- 
lyn Bessette for her wedding 
to John Kennedy, publisher 
son of the late US president, 
made headlines everywhere. 

She became the latest 
glamorous member of one of 
the world's most newswor- 
thy families, while the 
career of her designer, Nar- 
ciso Rodriguez. was 
launched skywards. 

Rodriguez is the latest 
name to join the stable of 
designers at the LVMH lux- 
ury group. He Is set to fizz 
up the noble but staid image 
of Loewe. long-established 
Spanish leather house. His 
first full range will not 
emerge in its shops until 
next autumn but for a taster 
he has designed a small, 
mouth-wateringly lovely col- 
lection of party season even- 
ing dresses, leather coats 
and accessories which have 
just arrived in eight of the 
company's 70-plus stores, 
including London. 





A gentleman would give more than 
kis rigkt arm to own a Ferrari. 



The new Janet Reger 
catalogue 
sec i£ to believe it! 

Plncir s end 0.50 to: 

Janet Reger 
Nil 2 Braui. hump Plmr 
London 5WJ INC 
7W‘ 0171 584 


HOW TO SPEND IT 
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Rodriguez, the new face behind 
the Spanish company, Loewe 

This taster range, pro- 
duced at short notice and in 
very limited supply, is an 
Inadvertent marketing coup 
- rarity combined with the 
intense interest of the fash- 
ion cognoscenti In Rodri- 
guez* new role should guar- 
antee these dresses are the 
hottest buy for Christmas 
parties hum Paris to Tokyo. 

The whole exercise is an 
example of the marketing 
games played by LVMH and 
the shrewdness of its presi- 
dent Bernard Arnault who 
was instrumental in hiring 
Rodriguez. 

After the success of 
Arnault’s new appointments 
at LVMH’s couture houses - * 
John Galliano at Dior and 
Alexander McQueen at Giv- 
enchy (sales are said to have 
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Thrills of the 
Christmas chase 

Lucia van der Post offers tips to those who like 
hunting down the one-off, perfec t present 

F or some, Christmas 
shopping ' requires 
the big expedition to 
the grand depart- 




risen by up to 30 per cent) - 
he has now turned his ener- 
gies to the companies better 
known far accessaries. 

Apart from Loewe, the 
Paris shows in March will 
include the first clothing 
range from luggage firm 
Louis Vuitton, designed by 
American Marc Jacbbs. Lux- 
ury competitor Hermes will 
unveil the first collection 
from its next designer, that 
disciple of deconstruction, 
Martin MargieHa- 

Loewe has stolen a march 
on both with its evening 
wear. As the firm’s president 
Gerald Mazzolovo says: 
“Narciso was appointed too 
late to design a spring collec- 
tion. For customers to wait 
nearly a year for the clothes 
is too long. As we already do 
ready-to-wear, we were able 
to make this sm a ll collection 
available far Christmas." 

Much rests on the boyish 
shoulders of 36-year-old Rod- 
riguez because, since the 
Kennedy wedding dress, few 
designers have had such a 
build-up. Until then he had 
progressed anonymously 
through the New York 
design studios of Azrne 
Klein, Calvin Klein - where 
Bessette Kennedy also 
worked - and TSE cash- 
mere. 

Then he was snapped up 
by another house in need of 
a new image, Cerruti. In two 
seasons, his minimal tailor- 
ing and soft, lightly deco- 
rated style - adventurous 
but wearable - made Cerruti 
more watchable than It had 
been for years. 

Not necessarily buyable, 
though - Cerruti's catwalk 
show has always been a 
pressworthy adjunct to the 
main range but very little of 
it is ever made up. Orders 
flowed far Rodriguez’s styles 
but small-scale, handmade 
production and luxurious 
fabrics made for tiny quotas 
and sky-high prices - factors 
that merely increased their 
desirability and the design- 
er’s reputation. 

The wedding dress bore 
the Cerruti label, as did sev- 
eral gowns Rodriguez 
designed for the Oscars cere- 
mony. Kate Moss became a 
client and the house muse. 
Rodriguez won two New 
York fashion awards. 

Then, after just two years 
and without ever signing his 
contract he left last March 
because of “disagreements 
about certain demands", 
according to a Cerruti 
insider. His stock had risen 
sharply and he knew it - 
almost imrnPfHatply he was 
In discussion with not only 
LVMH but also Milan 
designer-manufacturer 
Alberta Feiretti, who is now 
backing and malting his 
own-label range, which was 
launched to rave reviews in 
October. 

To Loewe, whose main 
markets are Spain and east 
Asia and which has no out- 
lets in the US. he looks like 
the answer to a prayer. His 
Hispanic background will 


Above: Leather top-stitched coat, d ,600. Leather bag, £385. 
Beaded sflk georgette (frees, £1,521. Evanfaig shoes, £120. Al by 
Narciso Rodriguez for Loewe, 130 New Bond Street, London W1, 
0171-493 3914. Below: Claire Danes at the 1997 Oscars, wearing an 
aqua ca shm ere top and satin skirt by Rodriguez for Cerruti 



give confidence to home cus- 
tomers who need gently 
modernising away from styl- 
ish but over-decorated 1980s- 
based conservatism. The 
contemporary edge and 
wearability that he learnt in 
New York from mentors 
such as Calvin Klein should 
open up the US market and 
help achieve Mazzolovo's 
aim of malring Loewe “a 
modernised global marque". 

That it has some way to go 
i b partly due to its odd posi- 
tion in the LVMH portfolio. 

Loewe was founded 150 
years ago as a leather-maker 
to the Spanish court but hag 
had a chequered history, 
even being nationalised for a 
few years by the post-Franco 
Socialist govenunent 

Part of Loewe came as a 
bonus when Arnault took 
over Vuitton, which owned 
30 per cent of it. LVMH 
bought the rest of the $200m 
company early last year .and 
decided to go ahead with 
revitalisation plans. Loewe's 
leather craftsmanship is leg- 
endary bid: its base in Mad- 
rid means it is cut off from 
mainstream fashion. Manu- 
facturing win continue there 
but the clothes will be 
designed in Paris. 

The strain of commuting 
between four cities - New 
York, Paris, Milan and Mad- 


rid - is taking its toll on 
Rodriguez. Instead of cele- 
brating the launch of his 
evening wear last week in 
Madrid, he was confined to 
bed with pneumonia in New 
York, wheezing his enthusi- 
asm far his new job down 
the phone 

"The only brief I had was 
to remember ray roots,” he 
says. “So Loewe brings out 
ray Spanishness. as well as 
its own luxury and history. I 
call my look far it Baroque 
minimalism. There is a strict 
dividing line between it and 
my own-label range which is 
more experimental. But I 
have the same maxim for 
both - less complicated 
equals more modern.” 

The evening wear is as 
good as his word. Simple, 
sinuous black dresses with 
slash necks or spaghetti 
straps are made in antique- 
looking, mantilla-Uke lace on 
chiffon, subtly beaded or 
encrusted with glinting jet 
Softly bright Silk, VinTng is anri 
bias fishtail skirts have 
enough of- the flamenco 
about them for grace and 
bravura, but not so modi as 
to remind one of Viva 
Espafia. 

Worn with fitted coats or 
jackets of fine, top-stitched 
glace leather, they have a 
grandeur that comes from 
mixing unexpected but Itmri, 
rlous elements, decorative! 
but easier to- wear than the \ 
set -pieces of those more 
ornate Latins, Galliano and 
Antonio BeradL 

Rodriguez's talent, says 
the Cerr uti insider, is “put- 
ting his finger on the pulse 
of modem living”. His decep- 
tively simple, flnid style 
would appeal equally to post 
feminist New Yorkers and 
modernised Latinas in Cen- 
tral and South America or 
Spain - underexploited areas 
for fashion marketing. To 
judge from the amount of 
tooled leather, frin g in g and 
fishtails in the spring collec- 
tions, as minimalism wanes, 
Hispanic and Latin influ- 
ences are its .more flamboy- 
ant replacement. 

If Iberia proves to be an 
idea whose time has crane, 
Loewe may be more at the 
centre of things than even 
Arnault expected. Rodriguez 
looks like an uncannily wise 
choice. 


F or some, Christinas 
shopping ' requires 
the big expedition to 
the grand depart- 
ment store where it can all 
be done in one fell swoop 
and, if you’re lucky, gift- 
wrapped besides. For others, 
much ctf the fun depends on 
weeks of snooping about in 
backwaters to search of that 
elusive ideal, ' tire Perfect 
Present 

So for those whose style 
veers more to the special, 
the one-off, who like the fun 
of the hunt, here are a few 
suggestions as to where they 
might he found: 

Hidden Art of Hackney 
Londoners, visitors and 
those who might think of 
making a special journey to 
the capital around Christ- 
mas should make a note of 
two special weekends - 
Nov emb er 29/30 and Decem- 
ber 6/7. These are the days 
when mare than 250 Hack- 
ney-based artists and design- 
ers open thpir studios to the 
general public. Much of the 
charm lies in being able to 
make direct contact with the 
artists whose work yon 1 like. 

Some of the artists whose 
work can be bought are well- 
established. Abe Hamilton, 
for instance, whose delicate 
lacey clothing is sought by 
some of London’s most fash- 
ionable; ceramidst Dimitra 
Grtvellis, who was one of Sir 
Terence Conran's favourite 
exhibitors at the Chelsea 
Craft Fain Jonathan Rothen- 
burg, furniture designer; and 
Cressida Bell, textile 
designer. 

You can watch the artists 
at walk in their studios, and 
find a combination of estab- 
lished artists and new, 
experimental ones. 

For those whose tastes run 
to the seriously avant-garde, 
there is installation art to 
see. Buying is not out of the 
question - installation artist 
Steve Adler has put his 
entire house, plus the art- 
work In it, up for sale for 
£60,000. 

Dave McCairley is selling 
"God in small packages” for 
£5 a time - what you get is a 
small package which you 
can’t open because that’s 
what faith is ail about 
There is also the new Gal- 
lery Tu to visit - its remit is 
to put an shows that may 
not make money but are 
offering very young, interest- 
ing artists a place to show 
their wares. Paintings, sculp- 
ture and sound installations 
will be available. 

For a fine map, including 
details of studios and exhibi- 
tion hails and their opening 
times, ring 0171-729 330L 

■ If you’re one of the grow- 
ing business set who spend 
mare time at airports and In 
aircraft than exploring your 
own neighbourhoods, it’s 
worth knowing that Heath- 
row now has a branch of one 
of the best rare hook shops 
in the world. If the interna- 
tional departure lounge of 
terminal four sounds a daft 
place to open a first British 
branch. It is worth noting 
that one in five books sold in 
the UK is bought at an air- 
port shop. 

Started 25 years ago in 
New York, Bauman Rare 


■ 











Pyramid stoneware by Enfly Myers, HSdden Art of Hackney 

as low as £10. 

This year, Julie Arkell has 
some enchanting papler- 
m&che dolls, Annie Black 
has some stunning multi- 
coloured shawls and throws 
! ii$ (for those who are bored 
with their Pashmlnas). there 
is hand-made glass, lots of 
ceramics (including some 
especially interesting pieces 
by Janice Tchalenko) and 
jewellery Car those who p re- 
fer the modern and witty to 
the grand and traditional. 

■ Even now, sober busi- 
nessmen may well be taking 
time off from perusing rows 
Mask printed by R-L KM for of figures to indulge in a 
last year's exhibition little creative painting. 

Some readers may remem- 
Books sells such rarities as her the wonderful Masks tai- 
the 1685 Fourth Folio of tiative of Moshe Geretenha- 
Shakespeare (£32,000), an her of KallKwik, in which an 
eyewitness account of the amazing collection of celebri- 
executlon of the Earl of ties from all walks of life 
Essex (£24,140) and rare first were persuaded to paint 
editions of classics such as masks which were then 
Jane Austen’s Emma (£8.625) auctioned off, with proceeds 
and Oscar Wilde's The Bal- going to The Prince’s 
lad of Beading Gaol (£1.850). Trust.-: 

Less rarified books can be Still fascinated by masks, 
had from £75 upwards. which he originally saw in 

If trav elling isn't on your an exhibition in Israel, Ger- 
agenda, you can still buy a stenh&ber this year has 
rare book or three - tele- extended the Idea to encour- 
phone 0181-897 2460 for a free age businessmen to exercise 
catalogue. their "imagination, creativ- 

ity and thinking ‘outside the 

■ Another address for those box’". 

who like new and interesting He has devised a pack of 
avant-garde work - don’t let paints, handmade kiln-fired 
that word put you off, some masks and brushes. Individ- 
of it is intensely desirable uals - or companies, which 
and usable - is Marita. The would be experted to pay a 
Lighting Gallery. 14 Warren £5,000 entry fee - can pay 
Street, London W1P 5DA. £100 (pins VAT) and have a 
From December 9-22, Mon- go producing their own ver- 
day to Friday, seven differ- sion. 
ent artists will be showing What, you may wonder, is 
and selling their work. From the point? Zt is not only to 
jewellery to ceramics, from persuade business execu- 
watercokrais and pastels to fives to be creative in areas 
silver and sculpture, the other t ha n work, but a fan to 
great plus point is that what- raise money for The Royal 
ever it is you buy here, you National College for the 
will know there is nothing Blind (to which most of the 
like it anywhere else. profits will go, though some 

will also go to the KallK wik 

■ And don’t forget the Con- charitable foundation), 

temporary Applied Arts However, I could see many 
shop-cura-gallery at 2 Percy a child having a happy, 
Street, London W 1 F 9FA (tel: messy, creative time at 
0171-436 2344. Christmas painting their 

A year-round shop which very own maaif For a pack 
always stocks a hugely send £117.50 to KallKwik 
diverse range of work, it is Foundation, 106 Pembroke 
open up to and including Road, Ruislip, Middlesex 
December 24 and prices start HA4 8NW. 
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ARTRJlAW 

Made in Italy 



The most beautiful women's clothes have 
Always come from Italy. Spoil yumwlf with the 
beat of Italian design - easily available from the 
ARTIOlANO mall order catalogue. Superb, 
softly tailored separates, taxuriou knitwear, and 
smut wardrobe essentials - all of the highest 
quality and value. 

Now available in 10 - 20. 

Few your tree catalogue please call 
01983 531881 quoting ref. AFT 742 
AKijQIANO, PO Boa 1. Yarmouth, of 
Wight. PCM 1 OUS fox: 01983 531726 
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TtUMXMJuoKY CDuncimr 

Finals brings you the finest 
Italian leather and fashion 
accessories presented to 
you in this exceptional 
shopping-by-post portfolio. 

Handbags, belts, small leathers, 
beautiful Neapolitan gloves, costume 
jewellery and sflk and devonf scarves. 

All are outstanding examples 
of unique Italian styling. 

For a free brochure tick box 5 or call on 

finale 

Telephone: 01434 601988 
Facsimile: 01434 601998 




Hand-painted porcelain and enamel 
boubomilm, from an extensive 
and eclectic collection of irresistible 
objets (Tart and Christmas gifts. 
r y<» j£3, refundable with purchase. 

HALCYON DAYS 

14 Brook Street, London W|¥ 1AA 
4 Royal Lond on EO$V SLJ,. 

Tdi 0171-629 8811 ••Flats 0171*409 7901 
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Tilley Endurables 


Call for a catalogue and details of stockists 
TILLEY ENDURABLES LTD. 

0800 374353 

6 Tresprison Court, Helaon. 
Cornwall, TR1 3 0QD 


A World op White 

BY MAIL ORDER 

Crisp cotton boddnen, antique stylo 
bedspreads, large luxury bath tovraln and. 

robes, goose down dtrreta and piHcro, 
embroidered and drunauk table town and a 
now gift selection sure just a few of the items 
featured in The White Company's new 
Christmas mail-order brochure, 
lb receive a free copy call 
Ol 71 881 8195 quoting BKFrBBdO 

Alternatively write to: 

Dept BH46, The White Company, 
aggjOOMwwW rBM d, 

London 8W86BH 

r p^utmg mstomcra and recent 

Bnll tTf ' rn l -** c - lll y arrive a cupel 


Individually 
Made-to-Measure 
SKIRTS & 
TROUSERS 
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service 



gentlemen 

brochure 
{S^ AND 100 

CLOTH SAMPLES 

WINEBERGS 

Established 1800 

Call 0113 348 8131 


Gifts With Higher^,^ 2. 
Interest Rates 
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fra it.-. u> >i W 1 Lm Or Sidkm* 
Tb4<44iei7t TNMIUl f«v l«| 0171 61 J 272V 
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The Andepa Gallery 

Knightsbridge 

Tel: (0171) 589 2371 or tick box 6 
OLD MASTERS - ARTE SACRA 
BYZANTINE ICONS 
Andipa family recorded in art since 1593 



Good things in life, like handmade 
cigars can sometimes be hard to find. 
For over 40 yean we have been 
offering fine cigars from Cuba and 
around the World to connoisseurs. 
We offer outstanding value, same-day 
despatch service with free membership 
plus oar current brochure from which 
to make your selection. 

151 Harrow Road, Wembley, 
Middlesex HA9 6DN 
Telephone: 0181 902 2656 or 
fax: 0181 903 0926 
e-mail paulffirigaixJukcom 
Overseas orders welcome, 
as are all major credit cards. 



Superb pure two-fold 
cotton poplin shirts 

® Perfect 

Josbph Tirawea Christmas 

Tk» Um Ulmlu . P , 

■ » « gilts trom an 

-rtrS rflh incredible 


« Distinctive 
oJBlnb 
and silk ties. 

For your FREE brochure 
phone 01845 575100 or 

e-mail: Mles@joaepbtnrner.co.uk 

dfc 17. 

Joseph Turner 





“At last a Special dob for discerning 
•wine lovers who wish to develop and 
broaden their knowledge and, above all, 
really care about what they drink" 


THE MAGNUM FINE WINE CLUB 

The Club provides 
★ Newsletters* 

★ Professional Tours ★ 

* Fine French Wines for Drinking * 
★ Increased Knowledge ★ . . 

To •eceiue a drtafled brochure, contact 

MAGNUM FINE WINES FLC 

43 Pkfl Mall London SW1Y5JG 
Tefc 0171-839 5732 Rue 0171-321 0B48 



JrjLcfds&Ss mens and ladies slippers 
have been wanning winters since 
1870. As a unique gift for someone 
special or just to treat yourself to * 
little luxury this Christinas, please 
call now to receive your £K£E Colour 
Brochure of the fufl range and details 
of your nearest Moriands Stockist. 

0800 373 891 

Lam ef*a Mmfat *» Atiw 9'flftra - 


ESSENTIAL CHRISTMAS 
LUXURIES 




THE MNHS'I HALLMARKED 

Solid Silver Cutlery 

-1-1 piot'o set for six _ 

people from 

£1250 

15 SI T1 1{J’ DESIGNS 
Our airieiv un he bought ] 
nk'd, inphcc 
hI.' or Inner se r > 


United Cutlers 

Petre SntH, Sheffield S4 8LL . 


For free copy of 
our brochure 

Td Od 4 243 3984 
Fax 0114 243 7128 
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Cigar Connoisseur 

Havana, Honduras. Dominican and other 
top cigar brands from around the world 
available by mail order. 

Order your free 24 page colour catalogue 
which includes accessories from: 

Cigar Connoisseur (Dept DFT1) 
Freepost ANG4570 
Bungay NR35 1 YZ 
Tel 01986 695551 (24 Hours) 
Fax 01 986 896669 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS 
Piceuhllj. Loudon W 1 

Outstanding exhibitions 
year round— 

For £35 (or a little more) 
a gift mb a c rip tkp manna writing 
as often asytm like, sharing your 
reactions with another, receiving 
the informative RAmagasme, 
relaxing in the Friends Boom 


lb arrange a gift, pack complete with 
personal message ring 

01713005670 


Introduce a new Friend 
and reonw a bottle of 
'Kutoa CUeqaat 
"Yellou! LabeP champagne 
in return! 
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Need Inspiration 
for this years Active 
Christmas Gifts? 

Buy wreathing oefivoly different 
this year.. .a wide selection of gift 
ideas to suit everyone. 
Military & Off Road Driving 
Raring A Stock Cara 
19. P am per Days 
Steam Train Driving 
Helicopters & Flying 
Falconry Days 
Goff Days 

Double Decker Buses A 
Bulldozer Driving 
A Day behind the scenes at 
N ewmarket Stablos 
Plua aver 1 00 ofttr actMNss bom 
£22 ail avaSriUe as gift voucher* 

Call Anglian Activity Breaks (24hn] 
for brochure full of inspirational 
ideas for the perfect gift 

Tel 01603 700706 

Anglian Activities 


Futures available now 
while stocks last. 


The Financial Times Diary. 

An investment that pays dividends dally. 


THERE'S NO EASIER WAY TO ORDER YOUR FINANCIAL TIMES DIARY. 
Phone or fax to ensure delivery of your diary 
' Telephone no: +44(0)131 440 3120. Fax no: +44 (0)131 440013ft 
Freefax (UK only): 0800 136 028. View the full range on wwwJettsxo.uk 
M anu factured and distributed for the FINANCIAL TIMES LIMITED 
by Charles Lens & Company Limited. 

FINANCIAL TIMES 


Diaries 


Beautiful Silks 

The Threads Of Silk Collection 



28. Hie Loden 
Collection 

Traditional style and 
natural warmth 

Classic Loden Coats and Shooting 
Jackets from £195 also Breeches, 
Jackets, Skirts, Hats and Bags in 
Hunting Green and Navy Blue 
Telephone: 017683 53118 
Fax: 017683 53811 
or write for your free colour brochure 




EMMA POLAND 


London swio 



Whatever your Christinas gift 

requirements our new ratatogne has 
something for you. Traditional and 
imu^iwl gifts from ureter £5 to £1500. 

Jnst call 0990-502206 for your free 

brochure and do all your 
Christmas shopping from the 
comfort erf your armchair. 



‘Lucy’ 

Luxury gifts at very reasonable prices. Beamed 
wrapped emd promptly delivered (sane weekday 

CemdLordon.nea»rtiaiayU^ 

Can 0171 370 2715 or tick box 14 
Ibr your free catalogue 

Rut-0171 370 M15 EUAiL- EMUAHXANDfliOLCOM 
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The Tiffany Collections catalogue often jn 
exceptional assortment of jrwrlLrry including 
design, by Palonui Picassa’aiui )nn 
Schiombergrr. Criehrarr weddings, annitmarm, 
and special occasion* wirti a gift from 
Tiffany, wrapped in the distinctive blue box. 

If you arr a midrni uf the UnirrJ Kingdom, 
for a coaipImtentarY copy please tick box 
number 10 or visit our Bond Sorer store. 

Tiffany & Co. 

Slvi.l 1 0.1 7 «n 

LONDON XI OLD BOND STB EC. T Wl 


Fine Havana Cig ars 


"Delivered direct at wholesale prices. 

Our agars are carefully stored in our 
special humidor to ensure perfect 
quality and ageing. Why not by our 
Mail Order service, refined over 20 
years to give dispatch within 72 
hours (subject to stock availability). 

For onr full brochure or to place an antes 

Tel: 0115 911 0555 
Fax: 0115 911 0557 
Access, Visa & Amex accepted 


GAUNTLEY5I 


4 High Street, Nottm NG1 2ET 



DON’T JUST DREAM IT! 

Tiger Modi flying. - beekeeping ... 
airfincx simulators... aromatherapy... 

rally car driving ... falconry... 
decorative painting... garden design... 
even UFO watching. .. and mosses mare. 

For a free colour brochure - 
full of wonderftil Christmas 
present ideas - call 
The Activity Superstore on 
01799526526 



For fine jewellery at 
sensible prices. 
Cultured pearls a speciality. 
24 Gilbert Street 
London W1Y 1RJ 
Tel: 0171 409 3255 


100% PURE CASHMERE 

Prices from £29.50 lo £795 
48 pages of the highest quality cashmere 
knitwear Bt incomparable prices. For your 
oompUmenuiy catalogue call 
(01525) 280888 or Tax (01525) 280884 

Britain's tending supplier of pure cashmere 
by mail. 

P 0 box 694. Evereboh, MK17 9GA 

FTNCAT 


The Essential Luxuries Guide 

BROCHURE ORDER FORM 

Please tick the appropriate boxes for the catalogues that you would 
like to receive, enter your own name and address and then send or fax 
this coupon to the address/fax number show. Replies need to arrive 
no later than 20 December 1997 


1. Artigiano □ 

2. J. A. Campbell □ 

3. Gifts from the Grange □ 

4. Emma Poland Q 

5. Final* Q 

6. Andipa Gallery Q 

7. United Cutlers Q 

8. Cigar Connoisseur Q 

9. James Lock & Co □ 

10. Tiffany Q 

11. Halcyon Days (£3.00) Q 

(Cheque* made payable id Halcyon Days) 

12. Cigar Club □ 

13. RoyaJ Academy of Arts □ 

14. Gauntleys of Nottingham Q 


15. Activity Superstore 

16. Tilley Endurables 
27. Joseph Turner 

18. Oliver Brown 

19. Anglian Activity 

20. Ian Nomnglon 

21. The Cashmere Co. 

22. The White Co. 

23. Magnum Fine Wines 

24. FT Collection 

25. Winebergs 
26- Moriands 

27. Muchen Silk 

28. The Loden Collection 


Title:. . . . 
Address: 


, Initial: Surname: 


Postcode: 


Daytime telephone: Facsimile: 
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FT WEEKEND ESSENTIAL LUXURIES CATALOGUE SERVICE 
(Ref (22/1 1 RTl Upcmt Avenue 
Barnstaple, EX31 1HN 
Fax: 61271328422 

The mfonattioa you provide wfl] be held by the Ftauacfad Times and may be med to keep you 
informed of FT products and by other (elected companies for mailing Hu purposes. The FT to 
registered under the Data Protection Act IW4. Financial Ham. Number One Sowfiwfc Bridge. 
London 5E1 9KL Pta* tick dm bos If ymi do tue wtah to receive eny ftmber tafonuauon from the 
FT Groop or eoiqpmiea a p p rov ed by the FT Group D. 
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TRAVEL 


A sultry, calm 
evening, dis- 
turbed only by 
wafting aromas 
of sun-baked surf, 
succulent cooking, and 
steamy vegetation. The 
humidity Is receding. It is 
the time of day when the 
first gin and tonic beckons. 

Suddenly there is the 
sound of tiny feet scamper- 
ing closer. No more than five 
years old, a little girl pelts 
up to a bear of a man, and 
says: “Daddyt Can we live 
here forever?" 

I have been subjected to 
some almighty public rela- 
tions set-ups in my time, but 
this looked like taking the 
trophy. Except . . . this was 
no set-up - it really was 
spontaneous. I'd pretty 
much forgotten about spon- 
taneity, joy and that kind of 
stuff, but a couple of days at 
the Beaches resort at Negril, 
in Jamaica, reminded me. 

It might have been the 
Margaritas, or maybe the 
professional tennis coaching, 
or simply endless blue skies 
and soft white sand - but I 
managed to rediscover the 

milk of human Irinrinega 

You know: the stuff which 
gets curdled every morning 
in the rush hour. 

Whatever it was, just 
abont everyone else at 
Beaches Negril, the newest 
resort in the Sandals group 
of Caribbean all-inclusives, 
appeared also to have sipped 
at the same fountain. We 
need another word to 
squeeze in somewhere 
between “relaxed" and 
“asleep"; Snnrfnic might like 
to copyright it. 

Yes. I liked the place. More 
important, I thought it was 
liked by all the other guests 
- and also the staff. That's 
not to be sneered at I once 
booked into what promised 
to be a sub-branch of 
heaven, in a remote part of 
South Africa; but the staff 
were clearly from the other 
place and were uncomfort- 
able. So was L Anywhere 
that has the staff on its side 
goes up several notches in 
my book. 

Fart of the leisure empire 
owned and run by one of 
Jamaica's leading entrepre- 
neurs, Gordon “Butch" Stew- 
art, Beaches offers just 
about the last word in supe- 
rior, no-worries beach resort 
holidays. It's very popular 
with Americans, and is 
geared for the US market, 
right down to the dally fax 
of New York Times stories 



Beaches Negrit seven miles of soft white sand adds up to an experience that makes you search for a word between 'relaxed’ and ‘asleep 1 

Milk of human kindness 

Gary Mead feels safe and very pampered at a Jamaican resort 


that slips soundlessly under 
your door before you awake. 

Thank goodness for fussy 
American travellers: they 
guarantee that Beaches 
passes with flying colours 
several of those old value- 
for money tests, including - 
is the bed as comfortable as 
tiie one you have at home? It 
was so comfortable that I 
put it in my rucksack and 
left the beach towels (not 
had either) behind. 

You want scuba diving? 
It's there. Snorkelling? You 
got it Water-skiing, balloon 
flights, deep-sea fishing, 
yachting, wind- 

surfing . . . you won’t have 
time or energy for it all; you 
could simply enjoy slouching 
on the seven miles of beach. 


just relaxing and watching 
others do all the work. 

Surely there must be some- 
thing wrong with Beaches? 
Maybe I should moan about 
the distance one has to swim 
in order to get into the shade 
at one of the two poolside, 
swim-up bars? On the other 
hand I didn't entirely warm 
to Percy-san, a spoof Jamai- 
can-Japanese chef in one of 
the resort’s three restau- 
rants. Percy-san cooked us a 
delicious sapper and then 
pestered us to open wide our 
mouths for him to be able to 
toss Into them morsels of 
fried prawn. Being British, 
we naturally refused; being, 
polite, we didn’t invite 
Percy-san to chew on our 
chopsticks. Meanwhile on 


nearby tables American 
guests whooped with delight, 
gullets gaping, ready for 
their chef to chuck down the 
crustaceans. 

Apart from Percy-san 
there really is not much to 
carp about. Some visitors 
criticise the Rawdain empire 
for offering opulence in the 
midst of poverty, and cer- 
tainly Jamaica’s economy is 
struggling. But the answer 
from Butch .Stewart com- 
mands respect: his group 
pays its taxes and provides 
much-needed employment 
(at levels several times 
higher than the average 
wage) for people' who might 
otherwise be jobless. 

And unlike many spots in 
Jamaica, Beaches is a safe 
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environment. There's a won- 
derfully relaxing sensation 
to be derived from not hav- 
ing to worry about carrying 
cash or credit cards; all the 
food and drink you could 
wish for is on tap, almos t 24 
hours a day, included in the 
price, as are all but the most 
esoteric water sports. You 
are not even allowed to offer 
gratuities to the staff; 
accepting a tip is a disciplin- 
ary offence. 

Beside all the beach and 
water activities, and the 
sheer pleasure of doing very 
little except unwind around 
the beautiful outdoor pools, 
the resort also offers - at 
extra cost - a - wide range of- 
escorted trips around the 
region, including crocodile- 
watching voyages up the 
Black River. 

But for many the greatest 
pleasure will be experiencing 
a dean, safe, comfortable 
and luxurious resort that 
genuinely cares about Cami- 
lles. 

Beaches Negril Is designed 
with children in mind; there 
Is a Sega centre, with afi the 


latest electronic games, plus 
an excellently-equipped 
nursery and nanny service, 
and a “Kid’s Samp", where 
all irintis of organised activi- 
ties are held for children 
aged 4-16. The different res- 
taurants have child-friendly 
menus, and the staff are so 
helpful and friendly that 
there’s a natur al, easy-going 
atmosphere in which you 
never feel in any doubt 
about the safety of your chil- 
dren. 

Price will certainly be a 
problem for some - but 
approximations of heaven 
are bound to be a little 
pricey. Beaches Negril costs 
about £5,000 for two for a 
fortnight, return air fares 
included and beach-facing 
room guaranteed. Beaches is 
not cheap; but then neither 
is it chpjip and cheerful. 

■ Gary Mead flea courtesy 
of Air Jamaica, hi the OK 
Beaches - part of the Sandals 
group - can be contacted via 
0171 581 9835 (telephone) or 
0171 823 8758 (fax), or by 
writing to: Sa ndals , 32 foes 
Street. London SW3 2ND. 


update 


□ SALE AWAY: The US is 
famous for outlet malls - 
coflections of direct-to- 
pubiic factory shops, 
sailing goods at big 
discounts - and the 
biggest of all b Sawgrass 
Mills at Fort Lauderdale. 
Florida. Tate a two-night 
stepping trip there with 
Later (01293-77555^) from 
£259 - car included to get 
you to the state's 
numerous other shops. 

□ SALE HOME: Britain is 
not as wed provided with 
outlet malls, but there are 
quite a few shops and 
villages up and down the 
country; For directions to 
more than 1,000 of them - 
terracotta in Dulwich, Next 
in Basildon, carpets In 
ditheroe, crystal in 
Cumbria - try the Factory 
Shop Guide, £14.99 from 
bookshops or caH +44 
0181-678 0593. 

□ ROOM ONLY: 

Travellers can book hotels 
on an accommodation-only 
basis In 22 European cities 
(including London), as well 
as NY, LA and San 
Francisco, through The 
Hotel Directory; just call 
0181-770 0123. 

□ CRUISING SPEED: 

Take a cruise with a 
difference - by air. 
Sovereign (+44 0161 742 
2224) has fitted out a 
Boeing 757 to fit 92 
passengers (the usual is 
233), afl In' first-class seats, 
with de luxe meals and 
lectures. Choose a 16-day 
trip to the Middle East 
(induding Ethiopia, Syria 
and Yemen) for £12,469, or 
19 days in the Middle and 
Far East, including 
Cambodia, Tibet, China 
and Mongolia, for £17,469. 

□ OUT ON A UMN: 

Learn flower-painting on 
courses at six Orient- 
Express hotels next year, In 
Sydney, Charleston, 

Madeira, St Martin, Cape 
Town and Venice. 

Beginners and experienced 
artists are catered for, and 
tours of botanical gardens 
and plantations inducted. 
Call +44 0171 805 5060. 

i □ ALL OUT* True 
1 cricketophfles will want to 
attend all England's 
matches on their January- 
April West Indian tour, and 
Calypso Gold will take 
them there: a 74-night, 
five-centre tour wtth flights, 
match tickets, a book by 
Ted Dexter and a chance 
to meet Sir Garfield Sobers 
mil cost a mere £10,200. 



Shorter trips start at £327. 

Call 0181-977 9655. 

□ FILM OF WATER: 
Darling Harbour In Sydney 
- which already boasts the 
world’s largest movie 
screen in its Imax cinema — 
now says it has the ftet 
screen made of sea water, 
sprayed into the air by a 

pump so films can be 

shown on it. 

□ COTSWOLD WALK: 

William Morris caBed 
Bfoury, in the Cotswokis, 
England’s loveliest village: 
trout stream, medieval 
cottages and rural life 
museum. Tate a two-night 
walking break there with 
Compass (01242-250642). 
visiting local woodlands, 
villages and historic sites; 
from £165. 

□ UZBIKERSTAN: Plan to 
cross Russia or Central 
Asia on wheels - by bike 
or 4WD? WeH, Author 
Hazel Barker is in her 70s, 
and she's done the trip 
both ways. Bradt, always 
ready to boldly go to raw 
frontiers, has published her 
guide book: £12.95, or 
$18.95 from Globe Pequot 
Press in the US. 

□ ROMESTAYS: New In i 
the Eternal City - the Bed 
and Breakfast Association 
of Rome, to encourage 
visitors to meet the reel 
Romans and save them the 
highlsh cost of living in 
hotels. Details from +39 6 
6877348. 

□ EDELWEISS seed free 
with Crystal Lakes aid 
Mountains brochure (it has 
a gardens section): 0181 
399 5144. 

□ SEE BILBAO, home to 
the celebrated new 
Guggenheim Museum, with 
Wrker (0171-231 3333): 

£312 for two nights. 

□ NUDE Twilight Surfing 
annual event takes place in 
the last week of January at 
Bondi Beach, Sydney. 

□ SAILING lesson for 
free when you book a 
cruiser or cottage holiday 
with Norfolk Broads Direct 
(01603-782207). 

□ CYCLE Iceland’s 
least-known regions with 
Exodus (0181-675 5550): 
12-day trips from £920. 

□ QATAR Airways says 
anyone paying full fare this 
year will be automatically 
upgraded on UK-Middle 
East routes: details from 
+44 0171-370 6600. 

John Westbrooke 





Yes, Santa Claus lives 


Amie Wilson thinks beginners would enjoy Finland 


W hile most 
skiers will 
find the 
sfopes north 
beyond the 
Arctic Circle In Finnish Lap- 
land enchanting, many will 
find the skiing too limited 
unless more than one resort 
is explored. 

Having now visited most 
of Finland's Alpine areas, I 
feel that the runs are not 
long enough to be truly sat- 
isfying. 

Indeed, Andy Perrin, mar- 
keting director of Crystal 
Holidays, which has just 
added the resorts of Pyha 
and Ruka toy its brochure, 
takes fhp nmiHiifli step of 
advising strong skiers not to 

go there. 

He says: “We don’t want 
people going there to be dis- 
appointed. Finland is great 
for beginners and intermedi- 
ates, and, of course, 
cross-country skiers. The 
last thing we want -is 
advanced skiers tnr w in g np 
and not liTfing ft," 

But while experts defi- 
nitely need not apply, there 
is plenty of scope for others, 
particularly those looking 
for something a little differ- • 
ent 

T.Tkp Father nhrLetma^ for 
example. 

Finland's famous Santa 
Claus village is close to the 
airport at Rovaniemi, and 
tourists flock there to see 

him. 

As Karins Aho. the owner 
of Pyha (pronounced Pooah) 
told me: "The Concorde 
flight for people to come 
here just to meet him is 
almost as expensive as a 
week’s skiing. But Santa is 
flexible, you know. Santa- 
land is open every day from 
December through to April, 
and we can bring Santa here 
to Pyha.” 

Pyha is an 80 mile drive 
through pine forests from 
the airport. Aho is happy 
that some British skiers will 
be making that journey this 


“A fantastic opportunity for recreational skiers 
to sample the thrills of downhill racing.” Martin Beil 

Following the success of last year’s event, the FT challenges you again to take part in one of 
Europe’s premier amateur races - the Weisse Schuss in Rims, Switzerland - with the help of 
Martin Bell, one of Britain's best ever downhill ski racers. 

Martin Bell will be with the party all weekend offering his help and expertise. His pre-race 
training on the Friday should be particularly useful. 

Now Is the time to team up! 

The 12km downhill race is open to skiers of all abilities, and race times vary from 10 minutes 
to several hours. Teams of 4 to 6 skiers take part, with the teams racing together - the first 4 
times count. Individuals are welcome and will be sorted into teams. 

The FT teams will not only compete against all the other race entrants but also against each 
other. A proven handicapping system will be used. The results will be announced at a post-race 
Financial Times dinner and FT prizes will be presented, not just for the fastest team! 

Powder Byrne is co-ordinating the programme for the FT and the itinerary offers a choice of 
flights and hotels. 

Prices per person are from £597 and Include: 

□ Rights and coach transfers 

□ 3 nights half-board accommodation 

□ Race entry 

D Pre-race training with Martin Bell 

□ FT race dinner and prizes 

Please note that places available are limited and all race entries must be received by 
December 5 1997. 

"A wonderful opportunity to learn from someone like Martin Bell and then to 

put into practice in my first race ... I would do it again.” Anna Walker of Sky TV 

Fbr full details, telephone 
Michael Pearson on +44 171 873 3286, 
fax +44 171 873 3084 dr email mike. pearson@ft com 
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winter - even if only in 
dribs and drabs. 

He says: “Right now we 
don’t want coachloads of ski- 
ers from any one country. 
We like having a nice mix- 
tore - skiers from lots of dif- 
ferent countries, too.” 

Even Aho accepts that the 
sMftig js limited. 

"Sore, yon can go to the 
Alps and find better slopes 
and better skiing. But I 
think we are much more 
flexible. And you can always 
visit our neighbouring resort 
of Luosto.” 

Although Pyha’s altitude 
is only 200 metres (650ft) 
with a vertical drop of just 
under 1,000 ft. long ago the 

Ruka, with 28 
runs and 18 
lifts, claims to 
be Finland’s 
largest 
ski area 

mountain once towered as 
high as the Alps, according 
to Karins - “But now only 
the hardest part remains. ” 

' The resort is based around 
h 17th 'century pagan site of, 
worship and sacrifice. Holy' 
Hill, where Lapps wor- 
shipped the sun. This disap- 
pears almost completely for 
the months of December and 
January in that part of the 
world. 

Skiers are not strongly 
encouraged, to. visit during 
those months, although 
there Is skiing; many of the 
slopes are floodlit, and the 
lively apres-ski tends to. 
make up for the crepuscular 
Polar days, i 

In keeping ^with Pyha’s 
ancient traditions, some , of 
the equipment is a little 
elderly too. One of the oldest 
lifts in ‘Finland, foe Tunturi 
chair - one. of seven lifts 1 xl 
the resort - was built In 


1965, bat is “still working 
well but slowly". 

In an e ffo rt to make sure 
foreign visitors are hot dis- 
appointed, the resort is put- 
ting in a new lift with two 
new runs near the lake, an 
idyllic spot where some of 
the best off-piste skiing is to 
be found. 

The new T-bar, three quar- 
ters of a mile long, will end 
the need to arrange trans- 
port to return to the main 
ski area: usually a lorry. 
And a new base area is 
under construction with a 
ski-in. ski-out apartment 
hoteL 

“We want to be the best in 
Finland for strong skiers . - 
but not necessarily the big- 
gest,” says Karius; "How- 
ever, we have 50 years of 
work ahead of us. We have a 
very good mother company 
at Ruka, another sld area, 
run by my father. He's a doc- 
tor who used to go hunting 
and fishing there. He went 
so often he bought a room in 
the hotel, and then bought 
the entire hoteL” In 1973 he 
ended up buying the ski 
area. 

Buka, with 28 runs and 13 
lifts, claims to be Finland's 
largest ski area, but the ver- 
tical drop is only 200 metres 
(660 ft). It is only 20 miles 
from the Russian border, 
which gives the locals a 
wonderful opportunity to 
pl ay a m ischievous prank on 
visitors. 

One company, which runs 
incentive trips for American 
businessmen - snomobile, 
rafting and fishing safaris - 
takes them dose to the har- 
der' and at a given si gnal 
men dressed as aimed Rus- 
sian border. guards leap out 
and demand to see pass- 
ports-. 

"Passports?” say the 
alarmed US visitors. "We 
didn’t bring than ” 

“My God,” says the . guide, 
"now we’re in big trouble...” 
before collapsing with laugh- 
ter, Fortunately, Americans 


usually take the joke in good 
part 

“You can buy just about 
anything across the border 
these days, including Rus- 
sian uniforms and genuine 
Kalashnikovs.” said a lunch 
companion. "So you can see 
we can make the fake border 
very realistic.” 

Our picnic included 
rmdkku - wise fish. “Why 
wise?” I asked. "Because it 
always has the chance of 
swimming to Russia - but it. 
never does,” came the reply. 

Food is very regionaL Fish 
prominent on the menu at 
my hotel in Pyha. There was 
lumpfish roe, smoked 
salmon, roe of whitefish 
with sour cream sauce and 
onions, cheesy salmon soup, 
perch with Lappish potatoes 
as well as sour cream, onion 
and toast and morel cream 
soup followed by smoked 
reindeer. 

You could also have Med 
Lappish trout, creamed 
morels, Lappish potatoes, or 
smoked reindeer with 
shrimp sauce and blue 
cheese tagliatelle. The 
“glow-fried” salmon comes 
with shrimp sauce and Lap- 
pish potatoes. For .pudding 
we had baked Lappish 
cheese with the ubiquitous 
Arctic cloudberries. 

After dinner, we searched 
the sky for signs of the 
Aurora Borealis. As Crystal 
is anxious to stress: “When 
the sun goes down, it is not 
pitch black. You will experi- 
ence the atmospheric blue 
polar light, and if you are 
lucky, catch a glimpse of the 
Northern Li gh ts" 

The local museum says 
that in a particularly vivid 
display, unbelievable 
amounts of energy are dis- 
charged as plasma interacts 
with magnetic fields . 

■ Amie Wilson was a guest 
of (he Finnish Tourist Board 
m London (0172-839 4048). He 
flew to Rovaniemi via Hel- 
sinki with Firmair. 
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Adrian Gardiner looks through 
the stained glass on a ‘drab 
yet glistening atmosphere’ 


D ublin Is a fine city. 

In reality, 2% cities, 
for it has 2Vi cathe- 
drals. (The half is 
the Roman. Catholic 
pro-cathedral. Where else hut 
Ireland would you' get half a 
cathedral?) 

That of St Patrick - he who 
drove the snakes out of Ireland - 
is superb. The present building 
dates from the 12 th century, 
although there was an earlier 
chapel there in the 5th. The floor 
immediately captivates: a Turk- 
Ish-style mosaic stretching the 
length of the nave. 

A memorial commemorates 
Charles Boyle, whose law of 
gases earned his place in history. 
It seems strangely appropriate, 
given the amount of hot air often 
spoken from pulpits. 

The stained glass is impressive. 
Statuary includes a memorial to 
Carolan, blind harpist and folk- 
hero. The choir, founded in 1432, 
performed the world premiere of 
Handel’s Messiah in 1742. 

Behind St Patrick's. Arch- 
bishop Marsh’s library is the 
oldest in Ireland, worth visiting 
to Bee the wire cages into which 
readers were locked, and a first 
edition of Gulliver's Travels. 

Dean Swift, the author, is bur- 
ied in the cathedral with the epi- 
taph: "Here he lies where savage 
indignation can no longer lacer- 
ate his Heart'*' 

Dublin is staffed with spirited 


writers. Swift, Samuel Beckett, 
George Bernard Shaw (whose 
statue has been moved to the 
national gallery), J. P. Donleavy. 
Percy French, W.B. Yeats, Bram 
Stoker - whose Draeula stories, 
published 100 years ago. set a 
new genre of horror tales - Sean 
O’Casey and, of course, James 
Joyce. 

When Joyce’s novel Ulysses 
appeared in 1914. it was immedi- 
ately banned. Few novels in the 
20th century have caused such a 
sensation. "I tried,” said Joyce, 
"to give the colour and the tone 
of Dublin with my words, the 
drab yet glistening atmosphere of 
Dublin, its hallucinatory 
vapours, its tattered confu- 
sion...” 

Where D.H. Lawrence, in Lady 
Chatter ley's Loner, bad shocked 
the English wririflla classes with 
four-letter words, Joyce, with 
Ulysses, broke every convention 
of novel writing. 

His nephew. Ken Monaghan , 
nms the James Joyce Cultural 
CentrB at 35 North Great 
George’s Street, in a fine Geor- 
gian building saved from the 
bnfldazers and expertly restored. 

Here Magi nn is (he dropped the 
"s” to sound Italian), self-styled 
Professor of Dancing, rented the 
front room for lessons in flanging 
and rtwjmH-inarrt. 

From Ulysses : "Ip silk hat, slate 
frock coat with silk facings, 
white kerchief tie, tight lavender 





Davy Byrne's in Duke Street, (mmortaBsed in Jamas Joyce's ‘Ulysses': 'Ha entered Davy Byrne’s. Moral pub. Ha doesn't chat Stands a drink now and then' 


Adrtn Gordinar 


trousers, canary gloves and 
pointed patent boots, walking 
with grave deportment, [he] most 
respectfully took the kerbstone 
as he passed Lady Maxwell at the 
corner of Dignam’s Court'’ 

When Joyce was bam in 1682, 
his father was naming more than 
£1,000 a year - about £100,000 in 
today's money. He steadily drank 
it away and the family moved 
from fashionable southside to the 
unfashionable north where, 
according to Monaghan, they had 
"14 houses in descending order of 
respectability”. 

The north/south divide still 
exists today: Roddy Doyle's book 
and successful film, The Commit- 
ments, is set in the g ritty north. 
In O'Connell Street, passing the 


fountain where Anna Li via. 
Joyce’s spirit of the Liffey, bathes 
- Dubliners call it "the floozie in 
fhp Jacuzzi” — you came to the 
city post office. 


A bronze plaque commem- 
orates the Easter Upris- 
ing of 1916: "We declare 
the right of the people of 
Ireland to the ownership of 
Ireland, and to the unfettered 
control of Irish destinies; to be 
sovereign and Indefeasible.” 

Patriot Michael Collins is bur- 
ied at Glasnevin, a short bus ride 
from the city centre. So. too, are 
Joyce’s parents, and Gerard Man- 
ley Hopkins, Brendan Behan and 
Christy Brown, author of My Left 
Foot Down the road Is Brian 


Born Henigan's, a pub where the 
cortege paused in Ulysses. 

Davy Byrne's "moral pub” in 
Duke Street is a well-known 
Joycean landmark. Bloom, the 
anti-hero of Ulysses, called in for 
lunch. "Mr Bloom ate his strips 
of sandwich, fresh dean bread, 
with relish of disgust, pungent 
mustard, the feety savour of 
green cheese.” 

Accordingly, we give the green 
cheese a hut the menu has 
plenty of choice and a requested 
glass of water comes with ice and 

lp.mnn 

The wooden bar top which 
Bloom admired has gone, 
replaced with marble - but he 
demonstrates his ignorance of 
carpentry by describing a curve 


as being "nicely planed”. 

Opposite, on the corner with 
Grafton Street, is a most elegant 
branch of Marks and Spencer, 
while a few blocks south is Mer- 
rion Square. Oscar Wide lived at 
No 1 and it is still an address of 
some importance. Most of the 
houses - with fanlights and 
Georgian doorways in primary 
colours - are occupied by solici- 
tors and clearing banks. 

When 1 first visited Dublin 
(dubh term in Gaelic means black 
pool), 25 years ago, it epitomised 
Joyce's tattered confusion. Not 
any more. 

Today, it is a vivid, vibrant and 
cosmopolitan city - or 2 Y» cities - 
with lively nightlife around the 
pubs and theatres and great 


shopping; for Joyce fans there is 
even a florist called Molly 
Bloom's. 

■ Adrian Gardiner stayed at the 
Temple Bar Hotel in the centre of 
Dublin's arty south quay area. 
Double B&B costs about £80 a 
night. Teh 6773333. fax 6773088. 

■ There are regular flights to 
Dublin airport, only six miles 
from the city centre, from major 
European dries. Irish Ferries, part 
of P&O. operates from Holyhead 
to Dublin and Pembroke to Boss- 
lore. Its five-day ticket is ideal for 
a short break. Teh 0990 171717. 

■ Irish Tourist Board, 150 New 
Bond Street, London (0171-518 
0800, fax 493 9065). Bard Pdilte, 
Baggot Street Bridge, Dublin (602 
4000). fax (6024100) 


HOLIDAYS & TRAVEL 


GENERAL TRAVEL 


SKIING 


A WORLD OF ELEGANT RESORTS 

IRELAND 

Mount JnHe* - an impressive country estate 
with vrorUrdan gol£ spa and an equestrian 
centra. 3 nights from £335 fee. breakfast- 
EUROPE BROCHURE- 
01244 897 777 

K MAURITIUS 

A Spacious accommodation, acres of Bind at 
Sugar Beach - 7 nj gfatn from £1425 half 
board. Ask about free weeks 1-22 Dec. 
WORLDWIDE BROCHURE 
01244 897 888 

CARIBBEAN 

JauxaJoa Eon - 7 ni g h fa from £1175 at this 
gracious, traditianaHy-styled beach report 
CARIBBEAN BROCHURE 
’ 01244 897 999 

f Price* nn per adalt and tadraie ■cbodnlod flight*. 
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PRESTIGE 

HOLIDAYS 


SPECIAL 

INTEREST 


CONCORD 


BIGFOOT TRAVEL 
CHBBMASlNfflAliKM 


LA DOLCE LINGUA 


Sweet talk 
jbe Italians 
with i come at 


LUXURY WINTER BREAKS 


Travel with THE BEST 
10th Season 


♦ TkOw mad* holiday* 

+ Scheduled Bights 
+ Catered chalet*, hotels and 


THE BRITISH INSTITUTE 
Piazza Strozs 2 
50123 Florence, Italy 
Td: 0039 55 284031 
Ftau 0039 55 287071 


CONCORDE 

TO BARBADOS 

14 NIGHTS FROM £2380* 


MADEIRA - MOROCCO - CYPRUS 
GIBRALTAR - TUNISIA - MALTA 
CANARIES AND BERMUDA 


♦ Corporate a e O e iti wi and indt- 

vidnnl holiday! 

ittOMUsneu 

Fnc 01491 B78BS8 
hWpfffwww MgfcoMrai elxtuih 


CORSICA 


Stay at a choice of luxury hotels and fly 
CONCORDE either to or from Barbados. 
Departures throughout the winter from 
29 November to 25 ApriL 


COBSJCAN PLACES Wc qraafac m 
CbraiEa- LoreJr acfcaioa «f ita axtjgci nJ 
hack Iby fanxB* pero ra l (avia. AITO 
ATOL 26*7. TfctOlO* earn Roc 01434 
460053 


•Price bated cm 14 mghn at Timm Beach with 
1 British Airways World TVaveDer flight on 6 or 7 
December and Concorde return on 20 Or 21 Dec. 


POUR AND FIVE STAR HOTELS ONLY, SCHEDULED FLIGHTS, 
PRIVATE TRANSFERS. BERLITZ GUIDE. WELCOME GIFT 
- ■ AND ABOVE ALL A KNOWLEDGEABLE SERVICE 


FOR MORE INFORMATION TELEPHONE 


01425 480400 


-JJVWG VP 70 THE NAME 



012+4 897 999 


THE OLD PALACE. CHESTER CHI IRB 
ATOL 3W5 AffTAVV7i: 


No.l in Ski-Drivo to France 


SAFARI 


FLIGHTS 


•LUXURY HOLIDAYS AROUND THE WORLD 
ABT&V1711 the OM Pita* OmfCHI UBI ATOL MW 


PORTEB DU SOLEIL France - 
aupart) accommodation sensible 
prices. SW Morzlno. WC 01703 739800 


MADEIRA 


ITALY 


Forthcoming 
Travel Features 


OK Bring tha comp Into program™ to 
Italy from to deluxe holds, toe 
w o fr known to otf-toe-bealen track, 
apartments to viSas and cashes, car 
hire. pereooaSy made Mnercites, loot- 
ball and open tickets and more... 


CORUNA D'AIB’EZZD- Tl» Bus obssfc 
Safari resort. Choice at superb chalets, 
same peak dsns sdl avafctao. Ski 
Equtoe oifii 440 0010 


REDS MADEIRA haw 4 bee dbvns on 
us each wash batsmen 1 Now A IT Doe 
■87. Madeira Bract 01603 773268 ABTA 


AFRICA 

Tailor-Mad* Safaris 


fjfte quenty^yer. 


PORTUGAL 


UL BIST1UTI0KS U 181101 


ST. ANTON 


EXPO VB LBBON 4n wends h 3TD Ire Mi fe 
LHR A tax * 3 day pres, ft E3tt cp. «■ 8 S' 
riSD aefetfe Tb Iota QOBlnofcn 
PtaUgri 01 933 773Z0B ATOL 3364 


Canada - December 6 

Travel Supplement - January 24 1998 


I The Italian Connection (Landon) 
Tefc 0171 488 BBS 
FttC 0171 488 BBB1 


Dteflngutehad chalet. 

good location. 
Some availabiity at 


SCOTLAND 


SM Equips 
0161 440 0010 


5* Old Course Hotel, 
Golf Resort & Spa 


I / Enjoy kmury eod seetaskm In ami 
1/ esc l u s lwe cwnpe and Ic id fl a e 
1/ ExcaOwit game vlowtag wUi top 
F guides In open veMctos, bent, 
on foot or boMbocfc. FodowNs 
wMh a week on a irepica! ManL. 

Tefc 014® B7B593 Ftoc 01489 878504 

J0NT VENTURE TFWB.PLC ATOL 4314 



Canada: Featuring articles cm Frencli Canada, Rafting In tne 
Rockies, Algonquin National Park & Skiing, this feature wflf high- 
light the huge diversity of holiday options that Canada can offer. 

Travel Supplement: The Weekend FTs first travel feature of 1996 
will be our new travel supplement This will be a comprehensive 
guide to the most luxurious holiday options worldwide and the best 
hotels to stay in. This supplement will also include our first 
brochure panel guide of the new year offering advertisers the per- 
fect oportunlty to launch their new seasons brochures. 

For further information, please . contact; 

• Dominique Moseley 

Tel: -1-44 171 873 3576 Fax: +44 171 873 3098 
Email: domlnlque.m6seley@ft.com \ - - 


MAURITIUS & 
SEYCHELLES 


MAURITIUS 

SEYCHELLES 

Contact the Specialist 
for your tailor made 
holiday 

TRISTAR TRAVEL 
01618657275 


COURCHEVEL. IERBE1, TKMBS, La 
Flogna. La Rcaiwa. 5 prea resorts, 15 
■tomb (MM S ha*. Ftjfly catered 
vrth quart! chela, guides £ nannies. 
Pnm service chalets aval 13 A £o Doa 
- £295 JO £545. For bredum W: 01302 
' 390120 SW Olympic. AHTA 


AUSTRALIA 


UUMATE AUSTRALIA, MEW ZEALAND A 

FUCbrBatBnjqcpeeHbBtortiB moa 
pMeaand rite md rchtoafc tafend 
Mn— te Cal to raxta our batucs. 
Tkval FMofo 012B4 7B2255L ASIA V573H 


THE RESORT 

at tbe Home of Golf - 
Guaranteed 
Tee Times on foe j 

Old Course. / 
Call quoting Golf FT / 
for luxury / 
Leisure Brochure fall if 
exciting / 
spa & sporting feessM. 



9tMhakr*iiuMMttiJtni Hlf tt 

y»A— «i iiMii 

wrawratoMH riTiTTnnmi 


AFRICA 




WORLDWIDE 

DISCOUNTS 


'I2-2ES-9CES m&MS 




01334 474371 


GAMBLING 


tvwvnrfftaf.m,nk/ iriaar/ 
AHtA 77854 ATOL 3201 


GERMANY 


For the best TAILOR MADE 
Itineraries to Australia am 
New Zealand together wit 
, expert ady ce 

S service cawfax or 

write for a professional 

w competitive Witten 

quo ta tion and bipchure. 


! wy bsa guktos. Supon wu 
ware MdJKurton Cafes tot 


G5HANT- Da|y inr cos BUMS and 
hotel a ccom m odation. AS major CC. 
Qonnan Trawl Carere Oiei 43 300 
AHTA. 80685 ATOL 377 1ATA 


IS CALL • 
01386 40891 7 
WOW FOR A 
BROCHURE 

at tar IUM 4S4C ar mi ■ a 


EXCLUSIVE 


5 STAR ALL EXPENSES PAID 1 
GAMBLING HOLIDAYS 
arranged m Tkotey, America, 
Romania and Hungary for VXP. play- 
eis. ConlUemialiry guqnweed. 

Far further derails, please corflacc 
CWyBe 

IBs UK 10) 1970 871301 
. Fax.- UK (0)1978 871269 . 


Weekend FT 


Whita can is lakea to c rt iMiih flmi ear 
■dveflJun w boiw (Lb, Kfldnv w 
B tengl y lecom i ended t» ufee iheir own 
putfc widens bier QKcnng win 
atj iirnincM. 


' TAIL 

9 R Made 


|kREET<EVESWta 

MFC An 

tfVREVPTO 


XMAS BREAKS 


CRUISING 


VICTORIAN HOUSE DORSET, stunning 

vims, 4 main an eiite bads, targe receps LUXURY CRUBSB be true «dalWs 
and Mtthon, Aga. ‘ faraj a. AwflL savwgs vertoaneernen on every ouse. 
XmaMew Ymt. D192S 400KS FREE M. 100b et OSOS. 0161 440 0445. 
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TRAVEL 


At peace in a war zone 


B ritish holiday- 
makers rushing for 
the southern sun 
usually treat the 
Pas de Calais as the boring 
back door o f Prance, a 
threshold to be crossed and 
left behind as quickly as pos- 
sible. But uow that the 
Channel tunnel a new 
motorway make entrance 
and exit even quicker, trav- 
ellers may feel there is an 
extra incentive to linger. 

There Is a lot to linger for. 
Ignore the motorway escape 
from the Sangatte terminal, 
and take the back road. 
Within minutes you will be 
trundling across a welcom- 
ing landscape of fields, 
woods and ridges, punc- 
tuated by water towers and 
church spires. 

You have time to take in 
the industrial history of the 
region, commemorated in 
great pyramids of slag whose 
sharp profiles are gradually 
being softened by trees and 
grass. 

Beneath these accidental 
monuments, proud coal com- 
munities still show off the 
municipal extravagance of 
their town halls as if to dis- 
tract the visitor from the 
down-at-heel appearance of 
their people and houses. 


Christian Tyler takes the back roads through French history 


After the softness of the 
south of England, this is the 
hard face of Franca It is the 
undeclared boundary 
between northern and 
southern Europe, the place 
where Saxon modulates to 
Latin, Flemish to French. 

The sudden appearance of 
a guillotine, mounted on its 
cart at the entrance to one 
village, is a reminder that 
the French Revolution was 
not just a Parisian affair; 
Robespierre, you discover, 
lived down the road in 
Arras. Yet the blood spilled 
in the revolution was only a 
drop in the oceans of blood 
shed In these fields. 

The Romans subdued the 
Gauls here. The English 
wmp against the French in 
the Hundred Years War, 
a gain under Marlborough in 
the War of the Spanish Suc- 
cession, and fought their 
way to the beaches of Dun- 
kirk In 1940. None of these 
campaigns compared, of 
course, with the slaughter of 
the first world war. 

If the tidy British cem- 
eteries dotted ova 1 the land- 
scape are moving, the vast 
French »nri German burial 
grounds at Notre Dame de 
Lorette and La Targe tte 
respectively are horrifying. 


Each contains the bodies of 
40,000 men. Even now. 80 
years on. it is hard to recon- 
cile the cheerful scene of the 
Saturday morning market in 
the Place des Hfiros at Arras 
with the picture of shattered 
masonry and tormented 
ironwork that square pres- 
ented in 1918. 

Vimy Ridge nearby has 
been transformed into a 
memorial park by the Can- 
adians, whose divisions cap- 
tured it in April 1917. From 
the top, a long view to the 
north - across the fault line 
of Europe - shows why the 
German defences were so 
difficult to penetrate; their 
army had the logistical bene- 
fit of the French coalfields 
and railways captured dur- 
ing the iw trial advance. 


A t Vimy you can 
visit the tunnels 
that run up to the 
Allies’ front line. 
Above, the shell-holes and 
craters are incongruously 
carpeted with grass, and 
cropped by sheep. Shells rise 
to the surface in the annual 
metal harvest 
There is something incon- 
gruous, too, about the aristo- 
cratic profile of a chdteau 
hotel In this proletarian 


landscape. La Chartreuse du 
Val Saint-Esprit occupies a 
slice of green belt within 
hailing distance of the 
motorway near Btthune and 
sniffing distance of the coal 
town of Gosriay. A former 
monastery, it has been the 
offices of a coal company 
and a home for juvenile 
delinquents. 

Its owner, Jean Constant, 
has spent FFrflhn on the 
place and says be needs 
another fWISm to finish It 
off Public roams exten- 
sions are handsomely 
designed and you can eat an 
excellent dinner for about 
FFr500 a head. 

A scarcity of pictures and 
furnishings in the bedrooms, 
the scruffiness of the garden 
and the state of the yard 
next door indicate that work 
is still in progress. Tt 
doesn't bother us," said the 
owner with a shrug. Nor did 
it bother this guest 

For a change of atmos- 
phere turn west and plunge 
Into deeply rural Artois. If 
you are lucky, you w£Q find 
signs to the site histortque of 
Azin court where another 
battle - a picnic by compari- 
son - took place In 1415. 
Barely acknowledged by offi- 
cialdom, Agincourt (as the 


English call it) is proudly 
displayed by the villagers 
who have decked file hedge- 
rows with lifesized cutouts 
of knights, heralds and. 
archers. 

Well before the coast 
stands MontreuH-sur-Mer, a 
charming small fortress 
town entirely surrounded by 
40-foot ramparts of red brick 
on stone. The walls can be 
walked In about half an 
hour. 

By the citadel is the hotel 
Chateau de MontreufL Its 
disappointing exterior con- 
ceals a sublime experience ' 
in bed and board. 

Christian Germain, the 
owner, is a chef well known 
on both sides of the Channel. 
After Sunday lunch, hard- 
ened Frenchmen were 
observed .weeping with grati- 
tude. And as for the seven- 
course gourmet din- 
ner.. .well, it was certainly 
worth a linger. 

■ Short stay rates at Chat- 
eau de MontnuH (A&cfx&n 
star) and La Chartreuse du. 
Val St Esprit, including 
Channel crossing, available 
from Powder Byrne Interna- 
tional, 4 Alice Court, 116 Put- 
ney Bridge Road, London 
SW1S2NQ. Tel 0181-871 3300, 
Jbx 3322. 
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The church at MontreuS-sur-Mer, a cha rming fortress i 


surrounded by ramparts nmoh pksjm ubmy 


I t came as something of a 
surprise, but a pleasant one, 
to find one of the Small 
Luxury Hotels of the World, 
La Chenevl&re in Normandy, In 
Brittany Ferries' latest guide. 

The ferry company has found 
that demand far hi gher quality 
accommodation also extends to 
its ships where. It says, virtually 
the first cabins booked are the 
higher, commodore class, grade. 

An outside berth with satellite 
TV, fridge, a separate bathroom 
and lavatory and hot drinks 
brought to your room, brings 
almost cruise-class standard to 
some of the Channel routes. No 
need, then, to brush shoulders 
with Essex man and his lager. 

It is worth taking one of the 
slightly longer crossings - 
Portsmouth-Caen (Ouistreham) is 
a good example - for your 
pre-Christmas spending spree. 
You can combine a break for 
yourself in the Norman 
countryside with visits to Bayeux 
or Caen - both good shopping 


A pre- Christmas French getaway 


Jill James steers clear of the lager louts on a shopping trip across the English Channel 


centres - and, even though you 
win occasionally hear En glish 
accents, they are not as prevalent 
as they are in Calais or Boulogne. 

So here are three suggestions 
of where to stay in Normandy - 1 
am assuming travel with your 
own car - and, hopefully, not a 
beer belly in sight 

For elegant luxury, La 
Chenevidre is a traditional 
French chateau on the outskirts 
of Port-en-Besstn. a pretty, 
working fishing port The hotel 
has something of an English 
ambience - a lot erf En glish 
guests, an En glish -sp eaking staff 
and floral themas in the 
bedrooms. Food, though, is 
decidedly French and excellent - 
try the turbot with thinly sliced 
foie gras in a Sautemes sauce - 


and the chef /manager, a former 
Dax rugby player, is a charmer. 
W La Cheneotere, Escures- 
Oomrms, 24530 Port-en-Bessin. 
Too nights for a family of four, 
breakfast and dimer, with return 
PartsmauJhCaen crossings on 
Brittany Ferries start from £698. 
Accommodation an skip is extra. 
For further information, ring BF 
on 0990 360 360. 


F or something completely 
different - very French, 
very eclectic - try file 
18th century Chdteau de 
Go ville, also in the Bessin area. 
You will either love it or hate it - 
it’s a bit like staying in a homely 
antiques shop. 

Reception Is the first due that 
this hotel is different Chinese 


vases stand on a marble-topped 
■ fcahyt , Old paintings, prints and 
pictures are everywhere, there 
are cases full of knick-knacks: a 
clock made of shells, spoons, 
porcelain figures, rings, 
bracelets, lead soldiers, dolls. 

It has been Jean-Jacques 
Value’s family home for many 
generations and it shows. Dinner 
was served under a crystal 
chandelier to the sound of 
vigorous extracts from great 
operas and, at one point "Rule 
Britannia". 

. Food was good without being 
exceptional, a minor Irritant 
being the chefs obsession for 
putting everything in ring 
moulds before it was served. In . 
the salon, where a log fire burns 
in the wint er, a frieze of Hanging 


(Greek?) ladies tops the green- 
painted walls. There are displays 
of buttons and medals, and 
antique objets and.hric-a-brac 
cover every surface. The chateau 
has a superb collection of antique 
dolls houses. It Is the complete 
opposite of an ’international" 
hotel. 

Do not go expecting a 
television, pool or Jacum. Do go 
ready to enjoy pleasant grounds 
apd a different, albeit eccentric, 
slice of French life. 

You tom And satellite 
television, an indoor and outdoor 
pool, and a Jacuzzi at Le Clos St 
Gatien, a few miles from the 
shoppers’ delights erf Deauville 
arid Honfleur. As & family, we . : 
were very glad of its facilities 
during our short stay. The day 


we arrived it rained so hard that 
we derided not to venture out ax 
all Consequently, most of the 
day was spent indoors reading 
and enj oying drinks and 
thoroughly well-prepared meals - 
in the best traditions of the 
region. - In the pine-cellinged 
resta u rant 

Far lunch, a rich, high-quality 
fish soup was fallowed by veal 
cooked with apples, Calvados and 
cream accompanied by a bottle of 
fragrant Menetou-Salon. Coffee 
was served In a comfortable 
lounge area, "le pub”, with red 
leather settees, a log fire, a small 
bar and an automatic piano - 
which might benefit from a few - 
new tunes.-- 

It is an Ideal family hotel - the 
staff and proprietors. Ma l tha and 


Michel Rnfln, are wonderful with 
childr en - but I noticed that local 
businesses use it for get- 
togethers. I did not find their 
presence intrusive - it is very 
comforting to watch people work 
when I am on holiday - but some 

might. 

Rooms are spadous. Some 
overlook the pool, while others 
have views of the countryside. Le 
Clos is a Relais du Silence but 
those wishing to take advantage 
of the fleshpots are well placed - 
the casino at Deauville is close. 

■ Le Chdteau de Goodie, 14330 
Le Breuil-en-Bessm (tel 023122 
19 28, fax: 02 31 22 68 74) and Le 
Cl os St Gotten, 14130 
St-Gadendes-Bois (tel 02 32 6516 
08. fax: 02 31 65 10 27) can both be 
booked through IrmtraveL which 
has an all-inclusive ferry and 
short stay package. Prices for a 
two-night break for two at de 
Govitte, including dinner, 
breakfast and crossing, start at 
£125 a person and the same deal 
at St Gotten costs £118 each. 
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FOOD AND DRINK 


Wine 




fine 


Bordeaux 

j 

Edmund Penning- Rowsell fincjs out what the 
97 harvest has in store for claret lovers 



I t is well known that 
three very disappoint- 
ing. Bordeaux vintages 
marked some of the 
'earlier years of this 
decade: 1991. 1992 and 1993. 
These years subsequently 
bad a strong negative influ- 
ence in providing little fine 
stock for the chfiteaux or the 
Bordeaux trade to hold. The 
year 1994 was better but not 
exceptional. Since then, 
there have been three vin- 
tages in a row - 1995, 1996 
and. now 1997 - that have 
excited worldwide interest, a 
great rarity in Bordeaux's 
history. 

Opinions vary as to 
whether ’95 or *96 is the 
greater- year. Of the Bor- 
deaux first-growths I 
recently visited and tasted, 
three advocated the 1995s, 
but another two (in the 
M6doc) emphatically 
favoured the ’96s. Variation 
in the grape varieties grown 
and the weather patterns 
account for such differences. 

1995 was essentiall y a Mer- 
lot year. The wines were rel- 
atively soft but well bal- 
anced. suggesting a long Hfe. 
In comparison, 1996 was 
mainly a Cabernet year. 
With more Obvious tannins 
and a need for more time to 
mature. 

The weather is the ulti- 
mate deciding factor. In 1995, 
the spring weather was very 


irregular but the flowering 
was normal. There was little 
couture (grapes fallingon 
the bunches without formf 
ing) or millerandage (the 
grapes failing to swell). But 
the summer was unusuall y . 
dry and hot — indeed there 
was sustained drought, Hkp 
1976 - although it rained 
Just before the harvest, spoil- 
ing the prospect of a realty, 
great year. . - 
In contrast, spring came 
very early in 1996 after ja 
mild winter. The budding 
and flowering of the vines 
occurred quickly, at the 
end of May, in ideal, hot 
conditions. 


T he end of July and 
the first half jrf 
August were also 
fantastically hot 
But then followed a cold wet 
second fortnight with 120 mm 
rain at the Bordeaux meteo 
at Merignac. Both couture 
and millerandage spread, 
especially in PomeroL 
To generalise, the right 
bank (St Bmffin n and Pom- 
erol) did well in 1995, thanks 
to successful Merlot, and 
Pomerol is particularly spe- 
cial. In 1996 the Cabernet 
Sauvignon on the left hank - 
especially the MMoc - made 
the better wines In the fine 
September that followed the 
August rain. 

This brings us to 1997. Feb- 


ruary to April were unusu- 
ally warm, with early April 
temperatures . regularly 
above 20°C. Flowering 
occurred on May 20 to 23 - 
nirm -Hnyc earlier the 
45-year average and four 
days ahead of 1990 and 1952, 
the earliest years in recent 
timix 

Predictions were . made of 
the earliest vintage since 
1893. when the flowering had 
finished by May 20 and pick- 
ing for the red wine started 
on August 16. Importantly, 
however, the 1997 flowering 
was protracted, and Inter- 
rupted by cold, wet periods. 
But July was again very hot, 
as was most of August Ver- 
aison (grapes changing from 
green to black), came very 
early, on July 8, but was 
exceptionally erratic. Many 
grapes never ripened and 
had to be removed manually. 

Moreover, the heavens 
opened at the end of August, 
with more than lOOmm of 
rain in P mrillar and 70mm 
further inland at Ma rgaux 
In these tropical conditions, 
the white wine grapes began 
to rot on the vines and never 
fully recovered. Dry white 
Bordeaux 1997 will therefore 
only be fair - and variable - 
although those who dared to 
wait longest after the rain 
will have made some fine 
Sautemes. 

But on September 1 - 


Eating out 



Examining the grapes: there is no doubt that 1997 nil prove a successful vintage 


when it rained heavily again 
- the vintage prospects 
appeared bleak indeed. 

Then something like a mir- 
acle occurred. For five 
weeks, there was hardly a 
drop of rain in the vine- 
yards: 3.5mm against a Sep- 
tember average of 75mm. 
The Merlot was saved, and 
was successful but not out- 
standing; and the Cabernet 
ripened well in the Septem- 
ber heat, achieving up to 12“ 
of alcohol. 


However, because of the 
poor aeraison. yields were 
short in the Graves and less 
than hoped for in St Emilion. 
In the M6doc, production 
was average in St Julien and 
PauiUac. but lower further 
south. The yields in the top 
estates were about 10-20 per 
cent higher than in 1996, but 
the final result will certainly 
be less fine wine after the 
assemblage that blends the 
separate grape varieties to 
make the Grand Vin bearing 


the ch&teau label 

Given the fine Cabernet in 
the Medoc. and the good 
Merlot elsewhere, there is no 
doubt that 1997 is a success- 
ful vintage. But it is not a 
great one. The average qual- 
ity in 1997 is perhaps not as 
high as 1996, but the best 
wines could be finer than 
the finest 1996s. Several 
chateau proprietors see a 
resemblance to 1986 or 1988. 

The questions that remain 
concern demand and price. 


The extraordinarily high 
opening prices for the top 25 
or so 1996s showed the influ- 
ence of south-east Asia on 
the market, although the 
proportion actually sold 
there was small. 

The main market for 
claret remains firmly in 
Europe, and in the US for 
blue-chip vintages. With low 
stocks of previous vintages, 
it is likely that south-east 
Asians will be active again 
this year. At other chateaux 


opinions vary but many pro- 
prietors would be happy to 
settle at around the 1996 
prices: the minority who 
sought and obtained modest 
price increases between 1995 
and 1996 might go a few per 
cent higher. But there is no 
talk in Bordeaux of any 
return to 1995 prices, and 
this means another expen- 
sive vintage for consumers. 
■ Weather and price data: 
Bill Blatch, Vintex. Bor- 
deaux. 


Capital eating in Berlin 

Giles MacDonogh enjoys the Austrian input at the city's restaurants 


S ince 1989, one of the 
greatest pleasures to 
be had In Berlin has 
been witnessing the 
gradual coming to life of the 
Mltte district, the former 
bub ot the city that was lost 
for so long on the east side 
of the Wall 

During communist days, 
this bad been little more 
than a cold wasteland pep- 
pered with gloomy govern- 
ment buildings. Now new 
offices have been lured 
there, and the area has been 
given a face-lift 
The space which had the 
greatest potential after the 
wartime destruction was the 
Gendarmenmarkt- There the 
architect Schinkers beauti- 
ful Schausptelhaus is 
flanked by 18 th-century 
French and German 
churches. The Schausplel- 
haus has been renamed the 
"Kouzerthaus" and it is the 
borne of Berlin’s other 
orchestra, the BSO, as well' 
as a place to go for Lieder 
recitals. 

Until recently, the problem 
has been what to do after- 
wards. The better restau- 
rants were In the west and 
only a very limited number 
or places existed around the 
square or in the nearby bou- 
levards of Friedrichs trasse 
or Unter den Linden. 

When I went to a concert a 
year ago, the revamped Bor- 
chardt in the Franzfiische 
strasse (tel: 30-229 3144) was 
virtually the only possibility. 
Now the choice, if not infi- 
nite, has certainly considera- 
bly expanded. 

For a start, there is the 
Four Seasons Hotel in the 
Charlottenstrasse. The exte- 


rior has been designed in a 
restrained, modem idiom to 
fit in with the Gendannen- 
markt and the Linden. 

Inside is all marble and 
antiques: an efficient pas- 
tiche of north German 
baroque. The public rooms 
are almost sumptuous and 
the better bedrooms look out 
an the Gendarmenmarkt - 
and claim to have the big- 
gest bathrooms in town. One 
unexpected feature is a dis- 
creet little garden at the 
back of the hotel 

The garden suits the style 
of cooking at the Four Sea- 
sons: Austrian Wolfgang von 
Wieser cooks in a light- 
hearted, Italianate style: 
excellent risottos and pasta 
dishes: local zander baked 
under a tapenade crust; and 
quail Suckling pig is 

apparently bis cheval de 
guerre. I " 

- The Four Seasons] partly 
occupies the site of the old 
cellar restaurant, Lutter und 
Wegner, which was finally 
demolished after the second 
world war. A few yajrs ago, 
there were plans to restore it 
to its original place but 
these seem to havi fallen 
through. 

In May, a new Lutter und 
Wegner opened m the 
ground floor of a building to 
the south, cm the corner. of 
Charlotten and ^tauben- 
strasse. It is on the site of 
the writer, . composer and 
judge E.T.A. Hoffmann's 
house, the man wfio made 
the restaurant famous in the 
early years of tflie last 
century. j .. 

There are few mementoes 
Of the writer on tie walls. 


but otherwise, the ylace has 


joined the growing number 
of Berlin establishments 
with a distinctly Austrian 
character. I ate a good dish 
of noodles with chanterelles 
and summer truffles, and a 
Juicy Wiener Schnitzel. I 
chose a bottle of 1994 
Juliusspital Sylvaner from a 
wonderfully extensive wine- 
list, one which would cer- 
tainly have brought teats of 
joy to the eyes of the heroic 
drinker who used to live 
upstairs. 

Do not be 
caught out: 
half a metre 
of Bratwiirst 
is as much 
as any . 
non-Bavarian 
can manage 

The atmosphere at Lutter 
und Wegner is lively and 
informal. Vau, across the 
square in tbe Jagerstrasse. is 
tuttng at the top end of fhp 
Berlin market It is the latest 
venture of Anton VlehhSu- 
ser, owner of Le Canard 
in Hamburg, and another 
Austrian. 

Vau is a barrel-vaulted 
room at the side of an old 
house just off the Bquare. In 
the summer, tables are put 
in the courtyard. 

There were a few Mediter- 
ranean flourishes but the 
cooking otherwise betrays : 
-the cerebral style that typi- j 
fies the most highly. 


regarded German restau- 
rants. A cep risotto, for 
example, was wonderful on 
the eye but lacked the sump- 
tuousness which appeals to 
the stomach. A dish of duck 
was confit and came with 
runny polenta flavoured 
with thyme. X finished with 
lavender-scented crime 
bridrie. Interesting wines by 
the glass help to keep the 
bill down. 

If you are looking for noth- 
ing mare than a snack after 
the concert, there is a new 
Bavarian brasserie called 
Leopold on the Kronen- 
strasse. Here they sen Brat- 
i ourst by the metre. Do not 
let yourself be caught out: 
half a metre is as much 
as any non-Bavarian can 
manage. 

In the days of “West” Ber- 
lin, money resided in Grune- 
wald with its huge, tum-of- 
th e-century villas. One of 
these was the Villa Pann- 
witz, a palatial building 
designed by Germaan Bestel- 
meyer on the eve of tbe 
first world war for a Munich 
lawyer patronised by the 
Kaiser. 

I mention the architect 
because everything in the 
building would have you 
believe that the Hotel Vier 
Jahreszeiten (as it now is) 
was created by the fashion 
designer Karl Lagerfeld. In 
feet, it has been a luxury 
hotel since the 1950s and was 
only recently refitted to the 
designs of Lagerfeld, who 
maintainR a suite in tbe 
hotel 

It is sometimes a relief to 
feel yourself in old stones in 
Berlin, and not in some sort 
of stage-set recreated for 


your benefit. The hotel 
shows you just how grandi- 
ose those Grunewald villas 
were: proper little SchlOsser 
dripping with neo-rococo 
ornament and panelling. 

Marinis Semmler, the chef, 
is another reason for going 
to Grunewald: Dublin Bay 
prawns on a delicious, 
cheesy mash; a decon- 
structed cep soup (very Ger- 
man, this) with separate 
bowls of broth and cream 
and the mushrooms them- 
selves wrapped in f3o pastry 
on the side; quail breasts 
with a cep duxelle; Guinea 
fowl with more mash, a truf- 
fle “jus” and deep-fried sum- 
mer truffles (deep-tried vege- 
tables are one of Semmler’s 
trademarks); and finally 
Griessflarrnnerie: a heavenly 
semolina p udding . The som- 
melier brought me some 
sfplendid wines from a 
star-studded list 
: It was the best meal I had 
on my last trip to Berlin, and 
evidence that - even if the 
centre has improved by 
leaps and bounds in the past 
12 - months, there is still 
much to be said for the pros- 
perous west 

■ Information : Four Sea- 
sons Hotel (tel: 00 49 30 20 
338): rooms from DM395 
(£137). Lutter und Wegner 
(let 00 49 20 29 540). dinner 
with urine per head DM 100; 
Vent (tel 00 49 30 202 97 30). 
lunch with urine DM125 
Hotel Vier Jahreszeiten can 
be booked through Leading 
Hotels of the World 0800 
181123 toll-free, rooms from 
DM545, dinner with wine 
DM200 to DM250. At Leo- 
polds, Bratwiirst and beer 
costs around DM20. 


The Financial Times plans to publish a Survey on 

Mexican Finance & 
Investment. 
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FOOD AND DRINK 


Moules and frites: a national passion 


I had barely crossed the 
Belgian border on the 
misty Paris-to-Brassels 
motorway not long ago 
when, looming out of the 
gloom, I spied a service-centre 
restaurant. Standing in promi- 
nent view in front of it, like a 
harbour-light promising comfort 
and sustenance to a weary sailor, 
was a large sign. 

“Moules et frites a vohmt&” it 
read simply - as much mussels 
and French fries as you can eat 
It was enough for me. I yanked 
the steering wheel and. accompa- 
nied by a blaring of car-horns 
behind, screeched off the dual 


You can’t keep a hungry Belgian from his bivalves - as Nicholas Woodsworth discovers 





camageway. 

I do not usually pot life at risk 
for the sake of motorway food - 
it usually does a good job of that 
on its own - but I am a pushover 
for mussels. 1 eat them wherever 
I can. 

I have enjoyed them deep-fried 
on brochettes beside the Bos- 
porus, small and sweet d la mccri- 
nierc in Brittany, saffron-spiced 
in paella in rainy Galicia. I have 
eaten tinned Danish mussels a 
million miles from the sea. But 
never before had I tried them in 
Belgium where, served with 
Fr ench fries, they are a national 
passion. If they passed muster on 
the autoroute, I knew, they could 
pass muster almost anywhere. 

Motorway mussels. Indeed, 
proved surprisingly good - fresh, 
flavoursome, and swimming in a 
well-garnished broth. But for a 
moules-et-frites novice like me 
one of the most appealing thing s 
about the way Belgians eat mus- 
sels was the size of everything 
involved. 

It was all a bit like an Asterix 
cartoon - in a dining-room 
crowded with hungry Belgians 
lured by the same bivalve siren- 
call as I, pots of mussels were 
disappearing at a miraculous 
rate. The mussels themselves, 
fragrant and steaming, were big. 
The pots, bright red and one to a 
diner, were enormous. The piles 
of glistening! empty blade shells 
left behind .when it was all over 
were simply gargantuan. After 
just one' pot I finished my own 
meal, near-comatose and sur- 
rounded by strewn culinary 
wreckage. The restaurant looked 
like a just-discovered archaeolo- 
gist's delight, a vast bunter-and- 
gatherer’s midden. 

Like my waistline, my interest 
in Belgian mussels had only 
grown. So when the next morn- 
ing I rose in the Flemish town of 
Bruges, I hurried down to Roe- 
zenhoodkaai, the canal quay 
where there has been a daily fish 
market since medieval times. * 

Here, along with the North Sea 
catch brought from the nearby 






;i’r 

A basket of bivalves: like my waistline, my interest In Belgian mussels had only grown 1 


port of Zeebrugge, I expected to 
find mussels aplenty. But search 
as I might among the great stone 
slabs of haddock and sole, conger 
eel and turbot, 1 found not a trace 
of them. 

“Where are the Belgian mus- 
sels?" I anxiously asked a fish 
monger at her stall “Will there 
be some tomorrow? 1 ' 

“There aren't any today”, she 
replied with a laugh, “and there 
won't be any tomorrow. There is 
no such thing! They all come 
from the Netherlands." 

What. I cried, scandalised. Here 


was a to-do. The Belgian national 
dish did not come from Belgium? 
1 cast my mind back, trying to 
recall seeing Dutchmen knock 
back vast quantities of mussels. I 
could not. 

“The Dutch know nothing 
about cooking mussels", my fish- 
wife told me. “To eat them they 
come to Belgium, where we know 
about such matters.” 

Call out Poirot, I felt like 
shouting. I was seriously con- 
fused. I spent the rest of the day 
gaging at the medieval glories of 
Bruges, but my mind was not on 


the task. Secretly I was thinking 
about mussels. 

By that evening I could stand it 
no longer, and made my way to 
the Restaurant Breydel-De Con- 
inc, a much-respected seafood 
restaurant In the heart of the 
city. It is a measure of the place 
that while lobsters are also a 
house specialty, pride of place on 
the Breydel-De Canine's menu is 
given to the humble mussel 

There, garbed in white chefs 
jackets. Fernand Janssens and 
Caroline Zwartjes, his wife, con- 
firmed for me that Belgian mus- 


sels were in fact Dutch mussels. 
They should know - the Yan- 
nsens have been in the mussel 
business far three generations. 

As I watched mussels being 
very gently emptied (mussels are 
sensitive creat u res, it seems, and 
must not be unduly stressed) 
from damp sacks into an electric 
tumbler for meaning , I absorbed 
mussel lore. The waters of the 
flat and sweeping Belgian sea- 
coast, it turns out, are rough, and 
over-exposed to North sea 
weather. A fragile creature like 
the mussel does much better in 


the dean, ftaim and protected 
waters of a deeply indented coast 
Precisely such a coast is be found 
in Dutch Zeeland to the north. 

There, at the bottom of the 
world's most reputed mussel- 
growing pools, the Escaut, mus- 
sel-pickers can dredge up to 
50,000 kilns of mussels a day. The 
large, sweet-tasting, fleshy mus- 
sels that perfect condittons^there 
produce find a guaranteed mar- 
ket in mussel-mad Belgium. 
Demanding customers there are 
how willing to pay almost four 
pounds a kilo for the tiny beast 


that was known not so long ago 
as the "poor man's oyster". 

Chef Janssens, however, does 
not use the “golden", the largest 
category of Zeeland mussel, 
despite its reputation, it is a 
question of aesthetics, his wife 
put it delicately; many diners 
simply- find large mussels to 
gross and awful-looking to hap- 
pily chew and swallow. 

What I asked, then, did he look 
for in a mussel? Opening a couple 
of mid-sized mussels with a sharp 
knife and sprinkling them with a 
little fresh-ground pepper and 
lemon juice. Janssens replied 
that freshness was of primary 
importance. Not only must the 
mussel be alive; proper storage 
should ensure it is not dried out, 
but still foil fleshy and full of 
juice. Colour, he said - they 
range from deep orange to 
off-white - Is purely a question of 
personal choice. He popped one 
in his mouth, and passed the 
other to me. Belgians also enjoy 
eating them raw, he said, like 
oysters. I could see why. 

But most mussels are eaten 
cooked, albeit very simply. White 
wtne, cream, beer, tomatoes, and 
curry are all used to flavour vari- 
ous mussel dishes. Most Belgians, 
however, remain purists. A small 
spoon, each of salt and pepper, a 
handful of freshly chopped cel- 
ery, a large spoon of sliced 
op inns , and a kilo and a quarter 
of well-cleaned mussels - that is 
all that goes into the Breydel-De- 
coninc's most popular mussel 
dish; over just four minutes of 
cooking, the juices released as 
mussels are steamed open do 
the rest 

A few moments later in the 
dining room, I found myself 
agreeing - along with quality 
and freshness, simplicity is the 
key to mussel eating. It extends 
even to knife-and-forkless mussel 
etiquette - Caroline Zwartjes 
deftly showed me how to use the 
shell from the first mussel eaten 
as a pincer to eat all the others. 

And so it went A fragrant 
mussbl a. sip of Belgian Gueuze 
beer, a golden French fry liber- 
ally dipped in mayonnaise, 
another fragrant mussel... For 
the second time in two days I was 
happy - in the best Belgian tren- 
cherman's style. I well on my 
way to contentment and tbe 
building of another great pile of 
glistening black shells. 

■ In Bruges, the Restaurant 
Breydel-De Canine can be found at 
Breidelstraat 24. Tel 00 32 50 33 
97 46. In London, more than six 
tonnes of Belgion-styhe mussels 
are eagerly consumed each week 
at the Camden (0171-267 0713) and 
Cooent Garden (813 2233) locations 
af Restaurant Belgo. 


B ritons often rave 
about French fish 
soups, and I grate- 
fully acknowledge 
having enjoyed my fair 
share of excellent bouilla- 
baisse with roidlle or aioli I 


Foreign is not always first-rate 


seed, a grinding of black pep- 
per and 1 teaspoon salt (less 
if the fat is salty). 


Philippa Davenport thinks it’s high time the British began flexing their own mussels 


have, however, also encoun- 
tered plenty of mediocre 
bouillabaisse and some bad 
examples too - in their 
native country as well as in 
Britain. The same is true of 
moules a la marmiire, which 
now boasts a popular pres- 
ence in the chill-fresh cabi- 


nets of British supermarkets. 

I cannot help feeling that 
the success or such dishes 
depends, in part at least, on 
their obvious Frenchness. 
For, although the British do 
not generally suffer from 
inferiority complexes, in 
culinary matters there is a 
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tendency to dismiss their 
own as second rate and to 
assume that foreign is bet- 
ter. 

This .is nonsense, of 
course. The difference 
between good and bad does 
not begin and end at 
national frontiers. It depends 
on choosing Ingredients of 
quality and on preparing 
them for the table with care 
- or in failing to do so. Good 
and bad cooking can be 
found in any country you 
care to name. 

There may be more bad 
cooking in Britain than in 
some other countries, a sad 
legacy of the Industrial revo- 
lution that severed Britons 
from their country roots, but 
a defeatist attitude only com- 
pounds tbe disaster. It is 
high time to recognise that 
British ingredients can be 
first rate and their recipes 
can be just as good as those 
of other nations. It is all a 
matter of paying food proper 
respect. If as much care and 
attention was devoted to 
home-grown cooking as the 
British seem prepared to pay 
to French or Italian reper- 
toires, its once honourable 
reputation might be 
restored. 

The Scots are soup-makers 
second to none, and some of 
their finest offerings are 
fishy. Tweed kettle, partan 
bree and mussel brose are 
three splendid examples. 


deserving of greater appreci- 
ation - at home and abroad. 
Unless they are continually 
made and relished, we risk 
losing them altogether. This 
is a real danger In an age 
when more people living 
north of Hadrian's wall are 
familiar with moules mari- 
niire than with their own 
native classic mussel soup. 

New-wave British baking 
is encouraging, as is new- 
wave cheese-making. That 
said. 1 suggest that too much 
emphasis tends to be placed 
on novelty extras (or what 
might be called the sun-dried 
tomato factor) and too little 
is attached to the production 
of good basic dough. In 
bread, as in other things, we 
seem to be obsessed with for- 
eign — in this case Italian. 
Give us this day our daily 
dabatta and focaeda seems 
to be the cry - a cry that 
may be at the expense of our 
own time-honoured offer- 
ings. It is rare now to find 
classy traditional slow-risen 
cottage loaves and 'bloomers 
on sale. Soda bread is gener- 
ally neglected and who has 
even heard of stotties? 

Stotties are disc-shaped 
Northumbrian loaves rang- 
ing in size from an upturned 
cup to a dinner plate, crusty 
hearth breads of ancient pedi- 
gree. probably related to 
both focacda and baps. . 

Stottie breads (also known 
as cakes) were sometimes 


but not always enriched 
with a little pig fat and were 
traditionally spiced with 
pepper. Chopped spikes from 
a rosemary bush or the 
bruised seeds af wild fennel 
grown near the coast make 
flavoursome alternatives. 

The old Geardie trick of 
splitting a stottie and stuff- 
ing it with a slice of pease 
pudding may be a bit heavy 


Salty-sweet 
shellfish, 
nutty-rich 
oatmeal and 
a tot of cream 
produces an 
exquisitely 
delicate soup 


for today's tastes. Water- 
cress plus grilled bacon or 
smoked salmon or eel might 
go down better now. Stotties 
also go well with cheese. 
And you could try dunking 
them In mussel brose. 

. MUSSEL BROSE 
WITH LEEKS ' 
(serves 4-5) 

This Scottish combination of 
salty-sweet shellfish, nutty- 
rich oatmeal and a modest 
tot of cream produces, an- 
exquisitely delicate soap 


that is n e it h e r time-consum- 
ing nor expensive to make. 
Well worth reviving. 

1 kilo mussels; 100-190 g 
finely shredded leeks, tender 
green parts as weQ as white; 
3 tablespoons medium oat- 
meal 1 tablespoon tarragon 
or white wine vinegar; a 
generous knob of butter; 150 
ml milk and single 
cream (or 300 ml half 
cream); 1 bay leaf; about 1 
tablespoon each chopped 
flat leaf parsley and snipped 
chives. 

Clean the mussels, dis- 
carding any with damaged 
shells or which do not dose 
when tapped. Spread the oat- 
meal thinly in a fatless fry- 
ing pan and toast lightly. 
Melt the butter in a soup 
pan, stir in the shredded 
leeks, cover and sweat 
gently for five minutes. Pour 
the rank and cream on to the 
softened leeks, add a good 
grinding of pepper, a little 
salt and the bay leal Bring 
to scalding paint, cover and 
set aside- • 

When ready to cook, bring 
tbe vinegar and 500 ml water 
to the bail in a large pan. 
Add the mussels, cover and 
cook over high heat for 3-4 
minutes, shaking the pan 
occasionally, until the mus- 
sels axe steamed open. 

Lift the mussels, out of 
their liquor. Discard any 
that, have not opened, shell 
tbe rest, moisten them with 


a spoonful or two of their 
liquor, cover and keep warm. 
Strain the remaining mussel 
liquor through damp butter- 
muslin into the soup pan 
containing the leeks and 
cream. Mix well and reheat 
gently. 

Stir a small ladleful of the 
combined liquor into the oat- 
meal; then stir the oatmeal 
Into the soup pan and bring 
to the ball, stirring continu- 
ously. Draw the pan away 
from the heat, add tbe mus- 
sels ^and herbs, pushing 
them 1 ; well down into the 
liquor. Cover the pan and let 
it staid for 3-4. minutes dur- 
ing which time the oatmeal 
win thicken the liquor to a 
delicate cream. Check sea- 
soning before serving. 

FENNEL STOTTIES 
(makes 4-5) 

A friend who grew up near 
Newcastle-bn-Tyne tells me 
that the word slotting was 
used to describe childhood 
games'- bouncing a ban off 
a wall or skimming flat ; 
stones harass the water. 

300g bread flour; 1 tea- 1 
spoon (half a packet) easy- 
blend yeast; l teaspoon 
braised fennel seeds; 25g- 
30g or 2 tablespoons melted 
bacon fid, pork dripping or 
lard. - 

Sift the flour and yeast 
together. Stir is the fennel 


Heat 50 ml water with the 
flat until the liquid is hot and 
the fat is melted; quickly stir 
in 125 ml cold water and 
pour the warm mixture on to 
the dry ingredients. Mix and 
knead to a smooth dough. 
Cover and leave to rise. A 
slow rise in a cool place will 
develop flavours best 


Knock back the risen 
dough, knead again briefly 
and divide into 4 or 5 pieces. 
Roll and shape each one into 
a patty just 2 cm deep and 
8-10 cm across. Space the 
stotties out on a baking tray, 
cover and prove until puffy. 

Brush the tops with salted 
water, slide the tray on to a 
hot baking sheet and bake at 
225°C (425°F) gas mark 7 for 
15-20 minutes with a tin of 
water placed on the shelf 
below to create steam and so 
produce a good crust Cool 
for 20-30 minutes before eat- 
ing. 
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Appetisers /Nicholas Lander 

Lunch for a Fiver 1998 


T he FT’S fifth 

“Lunch for a Fiver” 
(£7JjO and £10) next 
year will be the 
biggest ever. So far more 
than 500 restaurants have 
agreed to take part It will 
again be promoted in 
conjunction with Save the 
Children. 

Full details will appear in 
FT Weekend on Saturday, 
January 10. The promotion 
begins on Monday 12th and 
most restaurants will offer 
the FT menu for four weeks 
rather than than just the 
two as in the past. 


The participating 
restaurants are spread 
widely across the c o un try 
but the North East and 
Northern Ireland are still 
unfortunately 
under-represented. Please 
encourage your local 
restaurateur to fox 0171-794 
2519 for an application form 
by December 3. 

■ The FT*s first, but we 
hope annual, white truffle 
and Barolo dinner took 
place at Le Gavroche, in 
Mayfair, London on 
Saturday. It raised £1.000 for 
Great Ormond Street 


Hospital, London. Money . 
came from a raffle for which 
the prizes were: dinner for 
four at Le Gavroche; dinner 
for four at Annabel’s in 
Berkeley Square; and a case 
of Barolo. 

Eight vintages of Barolo 
accompanied the truffle 
dinner back to the 1978 
vintage. . 

The 1982 Bricco fioccbe 
from Ceretto was the 
outstanding older wine but 
the 1993a from Marcarini. 
Ratal Cordero di 
Mentezemolo and Pnmotto 
showed great promise. 


The OK’s largest stockist 
af.Barolos is Valvcma & .. ■ 
Crdlla, 19 Elm Bow .. 
Edinburgh, EH74AA, whfoh 
stocks 58. Tel: 0131-5566066, 
fox 0131-6561068. 

■ Tim and Nina Zagat are 

busy supervising research 

for their first Paris gihde, 
due to appear in June next 
year. To (Attain your 
questionnaire tor it - It may 
be a good indication of 
whether Paris is still 
restaurant capital of the 
world - teh 00 33 5 45-30 08 
20, fox 31 87 87 or email: 


EAKRVINTNERS 


No-one sells more fine 
wfoe in the UJKL 


jnalce it easy and 
profitable to sefl your wine. 


Castor broking terms 


C nni a fil j oiiafliaii Stephens 

1fel01718a 2000 
FtoC, 0171 821 2020 



THE MAGNUM FINE 
WINE CLUB 


At bat a special dub for the 
discerning wine lover who 
wWws to purchase French wines 

at special prices and broaden 
their knowledge erf Site wines, 
lb receive a detailed 
brochure contact 


MAGNUM FINE WINES PLC 
43 Pall Mail London SWIY5JC 
Tet 01 71-639 3732 Fax 0171 -321 ume 


CLARETS 


VINTAGE PORTS 
WANTED 


WHKHSCN VWTNERS LTD 
Etna Wine Hefcftenta, 

Tels 0171 272 1962 
_F«C 0171 2832643 
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PROPERTY 



is on 



W ; • ^ 

Great architects have produced a stunning collectioii of 
19th and 20th century buildings. Gerald Cadogan reports 


A s Chicago, the musi- 
cal, opens spectacu- 
larly in London's 
West End, with its 
fishnet catsuits and 
All That Jazz, the rebirth of 
central Chicago, the US city, is 
also well under way. 

In this great city, people are 
moving back downtown, to live 

near their workplaces and the 
art, music, restaurants, shops 
and inspired architecture that 
make Chicago, on the south-west 
shore of Lake Michig a n , an ezfail- 
arafing' place to be. 

Many incomers are locals leav- 
ing the smart North Shore sub- 
urbs, while chflriipwi yuppies take 
to the loft apartments now being 
made from the redundant offices 
and warehouses around the Loop, 
the core of downt o wn within the 
H L H , the elevated railway that Is 
Chicago’s answer to London's 
Circle Line. 

The Art Institute has taken 
over significant tura-of-the- 
century buildings imricte the Loop 
for housing students at its Arts 
School. It saves the b uilding s, 
and the young keep downtown 
lively day and ni ght 
The velocity of Improvement 
in downtown and its neighbour- 
hoods must be unique in the US,” 
says Laurence Booth, architect 
for the conversion of a 1904 sky- 
scraper, the Chicago Building, at 
the comer of State Street and 
Madison Street 

Realtors attribute much of the 
buzz to gains on Wall Street 
aided by Chicago's strong partic- 
ipation in the US economy, plus 
low interest rates. The city has 
long enjoyed relatively stable 
property prices. 

Chicago’s parada of .late 19th 
and 20th century buildings is 
stunning, thwnka to such archi- 
tects as Louis. Sullivan, Kolabird 
& Rocha, Frank Lloyd Wright 
and the Prairie school, Mies van 
der Rohe, and the firm of Skid- 
more, Owings & Merrill that 
dared to design the John' Han- 


cock Center and the Sears Tower.- 
Today’s high-flyer is, Helmut. 
■ Tahir • [ 

Chicago’s architectural excite- 
ment comes from the 'combina- 
tion of state-of-the art technol- 
ogy, a sharp sense of function 
and rich decoration.' The archi- 
tects drew on the awns of early 
immi grants - German metal- 
workers, Italian plasterers - to 
display the wealth of t^e city and 
its astonishing growth since its 
great fire of 1871. :• 

Around the Loop litBe is avail- 
able to live in except lofts and a 

few r*ftnH mra i TiiiTmg , crim p of thorn 

old rental blocks. But with con- 
version ahd construction racing 
ahead, there will soon be plenty 
of choice, notably where the Chi- 
cago river meets Lake Mii-higam 
and in the Near South, which has 

In the Chicago 
suburbs, you 
can buy a 
house by the 
master, Frank 
Lloyd Wright 

new townhouse schemes. 

Going north, the first area out- 
side the Loop Is Streeterville, 
built between N Michigan Ave- 
nue (known as “the Magnificent 
Mile" because of its superb 
shops) and the lake, and an excel- 
lent location. Flats are available 
here at reasonable prices, even if 
the blocks seem old-fashioned. 
The best arp Mies van der Rohe's 
pioneering towers of 1951 in Lake 
Shore Drive. Be ready to pay a 
premium for “living in a Mies”. 

At Oak Street/E Lake Shore 
Drive, Streeter v ille gives way to 
the Gold Coast, a compact area 
that extends to the southern edge 
of T.frtoriTn park, one of a fine, 
series, of takfrsidejsjrks. 

■ Here is a' variety 'of housing. 


smart row houses and 
i, dating from the 1880s, 
and _ some urban palaces, to 
medium-rise and high-rise apart-. 
ment blocks. Some of these are 
extremely grand - at 219 E Lake 
. Shore Drive (terrific views, and a 
quiet street) Koenig & Strey 
offers one tor $2.35m_ 

Pew houses on the Gold Coast 
are intact, notes Patricia Study of 
realtors Rabloff, as many became 
rooming bouses during the 
Depression. It is possible to 
change them but not the 

exterior as the area is “land- 
marked” (listed) - and there is 
strong local resistance to any 
more high-rises. 

. The smartest addresses have 
heated parking spaces to beat the 
winter cold, which can add - 
between $100,000 and $300,000 to 
the price of a Gold Coast house, 
says Study. Through Rubloff, she 
offers 1438 N State Parkway for 
$4. 75m, complete with a billiard 
room and a music room. 

A good, but still fairly central 
area beyond the Gold Coast is 
T.hmnTu Park, which includes Old 
Town, also a land mar ked district 

In the Chicago suburbs the 
most exciting prospect is to buy a 
house by the master, Frank 
Lloyd Wright who lived and 
worked in Oak Park, creating the 
Prairie school of architecture 
through the lessons he taught his 
assistants and disciples. Three 
Wright houses are for sale. 

Most Wright houses are in Oak 
Park, near his home and studio 
(which belongs to the US 
National Trust and is open to the 
public). Oak Park is a town of 
trees and wide front lawns. 

An early Wright house for sale 
(inquiries to David Stanger of FC 
Pil grim) is one of three on Chi- 
cago Avenue known as his “boot- 
leg” houses, which he designed 
when still working in Louis Sul- 
livan's office and forbidden to 
take outside contracts. 

. From, the outside, 1031 could 
almost- be a typical suburban 



A typical suburban house? No - this is 1031 Chicago Avenue 


house of the time, except for file . 
cud to the eaves and the tall 
gable window. Inside, it is pure 
Wright, with wood panelling in 
broad planks alternating with a 
round beading, creating a warm 
atmosphere. The price is $435,000. 

Nearby Riverside is an early 
planned garden suburb, laid out 
by FL Olmstead (famed far New 
York’s Central Park). Here, 
Wright designed a large house for 
Avery Coonley and his wife, 
between 1907 and 1909, and 
wrote: “I put the beat of me into 
the Coonley house.” 

The house is now split into two 
parts, but both are for sale 
through Pilgrim at $1,295,000 and 
$890,000. The Coonley house is a 
mature Prairie-style masterpiece 
that appears in all the books on 
Wright’s work. It has a glorious 
upstairs drawing roam - and din- . 
log room, rich oriental tiling, 
“Roman” brick fireplaces, and a 
swimming pool. 


South from the Loop, areas 
that have fine houses (if needing 
work) are Kenwood and Hyde 
Park near the University of 
Chicago. Both suburbs have suf- 
fered from crime but this is being 
tackled by the city authorities. 

One place to live in this district 
is The Promontory at 5530 S 
Shore Drive, Mies van der Rohe’s 
first high-rise apartment block of 
1949, with a small park in the 
foreground and splendid views 
across the lake. 

Popular and smart North Share 
suburbs are Wmnetka and Lake 
Forest, which offer good public 
schools, country club leisure, and 
the large eclectically styled 
houses - French, Georgian. 
Tudor, or a mix of each. 

■ Chicago realtors: Koenig & 
Strey (Nancy Joyce), 312-337 4949; 
Rubloff (Patricia Study), 312-368 
5362; Ariston Realty, 708-771 2280: 
Baird & Warner, 312-640 7010; FC 
Pilgrim, 708-8838300. 


My other house is . . . 

A world away 
on the water 

Christine Lea tells Anne Spackman 
of her passion for her narrowboat 


T he waterways have 
brought two kinds of 
love affair into the life 

of Christine Lea. It 
began in 1976, when she met a 
man who invited her on a canal 
holiday. The trip marked the 
gradual beginning of her pas- 
sion for narrowboats: and. when 
the couple returned home, the 
man asked Christine to marry 

him 

“A couple of years after we 
married, we moved to a house 

in Weybridge with a weir 
stream at the bottom of the gar- 
den and bought a little cabin 
cruiser to go up and down the 
river. 

“Then we saw an advert in 
the waterways press for an old 
ex-working narrowboat It was 
72ft long - the longest you can 
have - and it bad been used as 
a butty to carry coal. We went 
up to see it on a September 
morning, fell in love with it and 
bought it instantly. It changed 
our lives. 

“It was absolutely beautiful 
inside. It had lovely paintwork 
and wooden floors and exquisite 
old leather chairs from a Lon- 
don club. But we hadn't realised 
how long it would take to get 
the engine going. The boat 
ended up staying at that moor- 
ing for a year. When she was 
finally sorted out, I was in hos- 
pital having an operation. The 
day I got out. I went to bring 
her south - the hospital staff 
were horrified. 

“We put Gertrude, as she was 
called, on the Grand Union 
canal but we took her all over 
the place - Manchester. Oxford. 
Bi rmingham . It's called week- 
ending. You go so far each 
weekend, then leave the boat 
and go back. 

“We had her for six years. 
Then we bought the boat we 
have now - Wessex - which is 
almost as long and has a vin- 
tage engine. At the same time, 
we moved house - to be nearer 
the boat 

“It was originally owned by 
silversmiths. It has about 50ft of 


living space and a bathroom 
which actually has a bath. 
There is a kitchen with a stove 
and fridge, a bedroom and a 
back cabin for guests - it 
doesn’t encourage them to stay 
too long. 

“Our boat is several things; it 
is a country cottage, which we 
go to year round, whether it's 
for a day, a weekend or a holi- 
day. We don't have a TV on 
board. We take a phone, but we 
don't give anyone the number. 
We have books and we take 
music. We go there to get away 
from the world. We both work 
for ourselves, but we never take 
work with us. 

“You make a lot of friends on 
the water. There are all kinds of 
crises which pull you together. 
More and more retired people 
are selling their houses and 
taking to the water in a big 
way. 

“It would be harder to part 
with the boat than the house, 
it's Incredibly important. 

“The boat is only three miles 
from home, but when we are on 
it, we're in a different world. We 
wake up to the sound of ducks 
and lapping water. As you move 
along, you see the world in a 
different way. We went from 
Hertfordshire to Little Venice in 
London and you'd be amazed 
how green it was. The same 
with Birmingham. You don't 
notice things when you drive 
through on ring-roads, but, in a 
boat, people stop to talk to you 
or ask for a lift. 

The pace of life is dictated by 
the speed limi t of four miles an 
hour. You can’t hurry a lock. 
You have to sit and wait. 
There's nothing more relaxing 
than watching water. 

“What's happening with boats 
now is that more and more are 
being built and people are 
demanding all sorts of new 
things, such as microwaves and 
central heating. There are even 
boats with Jacuzzis. People are 
making them much more like 
their homes. For me, 1 like it the 
way it is. Our boat suits us." 


LONDON PROPERTY 


COUNTRY PROPERTY 


“ Weymouth Mews W1 ^ 

Deniable two bedroom aponmcia 
in qukt cofcfcfcod raowi clone to 
Haler Street. Oflbueo £239.993 

Seymour Place WI 

Beaudfti] m qn« iwaboftooB 
•penman in ponaed block. 

Mm bo vicjaL £169.995. 

Upper Berkeley Street Wl 
Snaring nudofeac bedroom aporanmtt 
w Wh hig h ctflbqj In pmnd |iityeny dot 
to Hjrio Port £1 KW5 

SANDFORDS 
0171 723 9988 


DULWICH SE22 

hed^imdefadiedWkrimkiiBE; 
peaceful atmosphere, adaptable, 
in good decorative onto; notable 
for writing from home. 

Aipeesatr. 3 tags reception rooms, 
easily 6 bedroom*, sauna, tags 
cellar, acre ganfcn. garage 
Good train and bos Hues to 
West End & City 

A borne for eotmobaems - 
MUST BE SEEN! 

Freehold - £399.000 asu>. 
PHONE: 01303 893566 _ 




"HOUSES OF i 
DISTINCTION* 

ttad A* Buses . msm 

Rb mo proud to ottr to rate Ora juqprev 
■kamd on teODOldns cf Dulwtdi WDv- 
lira it I n a gJBnw mnMmcbcd 
ledde n ce «bUi dates from 1912 rad bra 
maqr of As anginal •raam.Tbe property 

bum dratotrrad to (oral pnfcro » 
total rad name buuilUfy framed 
gfring utara uuuaij ran c minn fr 

Match viiia*- - «m m <m f^*ch 
AtoOwti 


Dty. 


on roe of Drtwfcb 
aft rad*. The popes? 



f APARTMENT EC1 Luuy 2 bad£ 
■ti sai floor tat, shared roof btnaca. 
lota to Battean Staton. £215,000 
tad SBM Car 01712501012 


Lopdoefr No. 1 Spwtrifcf 1 
Search Canpmqr 

1£T US SEARCH FOR YOU 
Td +44(0 171 4065 

Fern +44(0) 171 SM 1B77 

b—J'f Iiiilfwri r» ail' 


HorawScnrcfa (London) Ltd 
KnUhubrttlec SW» 






Islington & City 

A selection of houses and 
flats available for rent in 
all price ranges. Furnished 
or unfurnished. 
Many ready for 
immediate occupation. 

Ttel: 0171 226 4221 
Fax: 0171 226 4167 




LESLIE 

MARSH 


SUTHERLAND PLACE. W2 
4 bed, Jrecep, bathroom & show 
room, wen facing jpodrai and 
tenape, wood floats. 
Beautifully presented over 4 Room. 
£725 JOOO FREEHOLD 

0171221 4805 

PORTOBELLO ROAD. WU 

On this bustling tnmVci meet, 
bright nutiMwsme. 2 beds, 
roof eernce. 27* reception 
with wood floors. 

13* Idtdxaitadtroont. 
private RM t fliip e. 
£295.000. 

0171221 0330 


© 

CHESTERTOXS 


RIVERSIDE 

BELVEDERES 

* Luxury new built 
two bedroom, two bathroom 
' balcony flats directly 
on the River. 

Leasehold 175 years 

From: £450.000 

PIMLICO: 

0171 834 9998 


RENTALS 


Enhance Properties 

We have the best selection of 
wperh luxury Oats in 
Mayfair, Knightsbridge 
and around Hyde Park. 
Long/short lets. £306 -£25«L 

0171 629 0501 



SAUFAX ESTATE AGENCIES 

HOBBS & CHAMBERS 

EUCSTONE, NR CHELTENHAM 
A iupcrt> cmofifc of a high quality tram 
cw i v eiii on in Bw sought after village 
northed Cirencester. 4 bedroomg A 

wtthasB- Viewing cnemial. 
£265,000 

IfcfcOuasfiSOZl FhraOUasHSK 


HOMESEARCH 


DEVON 


HONITON 

In a parkland setting, surrounded 
by mature woodland, an 
excep ti o na l development of 
apartments with a grade II 
Georgian house: plus cottages 
ra n g in g front 1-3 bedrooms with 
a full range of leisure facilities. 
About 10 acres. 

999 year leases for sale. 
Joint Sole Agents: 
JACKSON-STOPS & 
STAFF: 

01823 325144 
JOHN D WOOD & CO: 
01962 863131 


DELIGHTFUL. QUIET BELGRAVIA 
mows . flat TWo double bedrooms, 
bM hroom. sitting room, doing room, 
HtdWL FUJy furnished ft raptlppod. 
Amiable bmredaialy. Tel/Fax: 01 71 385 
9886. £450pm 



DARTMOOR 
NEAR CHAGFORD 

A npetto couan> bouse «fr™***i In s 
defifjntfalU reduded location sands 
■bout 2 acres of beautifully estsMished 

mnnc ■»* md wtlh fibuloui 

nuh Cidop paneranic views of die moan 


cwMcrvwary . double gauge. 

wood me. canbge driveway 
A JO - 2 mOes. EauriBtS - 25 ratan 
£285,000 

Tel: vatege & Coaotry f Tt p e n y 


BROWN £rC° 


■ SOUTH NORFOLK 

■ Commuting Distance London 

In (Liverpool Street lhr 40 mins) 

1 FINE PERIOD HOUSE IN 150 HA ESTATE 
|| (371 ACRES) 

K 7 bedrooms. 3 Bathrooms. 3 Reception rooms, 
I Stables, Paddocks and staff accommodation. 
I Arable Farm, Woods, Pasture. Bams. Shoot, 

■ River and Marshes 

I OWK KS In Excess of £ 1.5 Million 

L 


Robin Brantley 
Tel: 01603 629871 Fax: 01603 616199 


m.m krv; ; ii iv i m nil v i 


EAST DEVON. 

Near AXMINSTER 

Axaunster cj m Un Homan eJ miles \ 
A Dcucbcd Coeriry Farmhouse 
cnjoybig 

a mr?J npect. ret In Gudcra. Orchard 
anlPaddoektafe.l5Kte>. 2 RooqptiuB.1 
KUc h e nfll ie aM M Room with Apt. 
Bedrooms, Bednoam. Piny /Wort 
Room. Ante Room. Douhk Ctanig. 
Partnit-. 

price nw^eo 
Primer SoeU AxmuKr Offiw 
1012*71 .15244 


Devon Golfing Tknestiares 


IB hots Par 71 Golf Cowsa 

Lais ure Centre Inducing 
M w nw sno pool and restaurant. 
Luxury detached lodges. 

ProtoEsJonol salaried advrams. 

Tbt (012371 *31144 

F*JG (01237) 431734 


BARTON CHASE 

Superb cliffLop development 
of apartments and Uttonhatues on 
the Hampshire Cotut. overlooking 
the Needles and SolenL 

Show Home Open AH Weekend 
10 am -A pm Tob 01 425 «U £90 
New Milton 
01425 616411 


Available now. Penthouses from as little as £265,000 


X^Ta&s- 



ISAVILLSi 

0171-488 9586 


Berkeley 

HOMES ^ 


QUALITY TO APPRECIATE. 
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without 
leaving home 


Apartments for sale from 
£800,000 to £3,500,000 


*7hrtK wtdaf 
KaUeaSeo offers you 
tto opportunity to 
own a private borne 
tnttewMfcrs • • . . 

gmces cdtfasand 
resorts, Unger than 
(heQF^tUs 
Jnxortous sfripwS . 
cfl wflnu ourty crate 
around the world . 
foBowiagtbe son and 
Writing writ places as 
tbeScandlraviKV '• 
rjordsjfo Caribbean; 

uV KOCKiCS» AnevciT} 

NewVMc,8aBaoil 
Venire ar wrW assndi , 
e w irtm fleBa . 
Carawri. Muiww . 
Grand Mx end ' 
Sydney Ofympfca. She 
IsdtetotebnaKfeed 

h theynr »KKK Tte. 
WMAf^asMBSH ' 
vtBI create >hm ■ 
Iffestyfc.2 resort «t ' 
sea that udD be*: - „• 
mrrtinciiHntfnr 
wdMzMeOedaRd 

Totraual the woAd.. 
/by*** tea ra m a rt hy : 
fa rocttfrd gnd ; .y.'-y 

fbtWarUof ' ' 
WhatM tei dmun . 
Brthe tnm a im ei il af ! ; - 

;■ ■ jcwurtojOsiEE it - 
Cbntmmafthe 1 , 
OomtVtMeaSMUd 


• ->•••> 
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Contact: Charles Weston- Baker 
195 Knlghtsbridge, London SW 71 RE 
Td: 0171591 5700 
Fax: 0171 589 9941 

e-mail: charles-westorhbaken9savills.ca.uk 


ResideaSea AS 
Ulfem alle 4 i, 

0381 Oslo, 

Norway 

KesIdeaSea Ud. Bahamas 


COUNTRY PROPERTY 


Bidwells 



CAMBRIDGESHIRE 

Cambridge 7 miles ■ Hu ntin gdon 7 miles 

124.084 hectares (306.63 acres) 

Commercial Grade II arable form dose to 
Cambridge with good access to A14 
Pair of farm cottages. Grain storage (approx. 1000 tonnes). 
General purpose and traditional buildings. 

For safe as a whole or in four lots by prints treaty 
Contact Jim Bryant 

01223 84184 .I 

e-mail: j dcb@bid wclb. co.uk 

HUMPINGTON ROAD - CAMSRIDOS ■ (II IIB 


OFFICES THROUGHOUT THE (A »TU 



On the uiBruaunj ctf the Nabiltij and Gentry and oiAers 
30 Lordships of the Msbot 
aod Frodal Baruoles in Ireland 
including die Barony of TaJbatstown, 
and the Lordship ofthe Manor of 
Bhutan, Suffolk, tnrhwshig Common Land, 
and Accrington, Lancs 
also Lord shi ps in 

Mirwicks. Yorks. Hens. Durham, Worm, Salop, Ox on, and Ca mb ridge 
For sale by Amdkm 

Smroners HalL London 230pm. 10 December. 1997 

Dlustnued Catalogue £13.00 (European Union; US 530.00 (bdl.) 
Amcx, Dinera. MasterCard, and Visa 


From: 

Manorial Auctioneers 
104 Kennmglon Road 
London 5E11 6RE 


Telephone: 0171 5S2 1588 
Fax: 0171 382 7022 
(nUonationil: 44.171) 


Fountain Forestry 


DEVOgrri5RE5^ 
Steward Wetxfe^ 13L5Hd 


is JERNATIONAL rROPKK ST CONSULTANT 



OXFORDSHIRE, Chesterton 

Oxford 17 km HI ivies). ,W0 Jfawwm * -f *™ t* f 
London 96 te tOOndfos, WsMo ncS3 

An imposing mansion with p®**™" 

stable block, 2 lodges, offices, orangery, tennus courts. 
, swimming pool, mature gardens 
Id all 7.77 ha. (19.19 acres) 

Internet site: www.chesierton.fdd.co.uk 

SsviDa, Oxford: 01865 726009 

e-mail: wephm±ri5iic^llcrts^v-iUs.co.ult 


Oi-HCKS -i .VSsOt.'lA'i'lONS rttlHLUVVIDK 



Mixed cor)i& woodond pjpnted mainly in ihe 11 
with income avaiiab^lmme&Jiately (ram feffing. 

1m Brow's PbttdfiBq. %3JHn (315 «aw)^ 

ssUSmiWm 

l .? v 

SIMjpN VBUX3N KlCS or Ml HUDSON ARKS < 
PO Boic 3I7, MALTHQUS| WAliC JCANKUKT, OXON 1 
V Tab 01395 750000 TSSTo 1295 7 
34 HMfm 01295 753333 
hwflt ft lwiliuutailiau 

SMKB RMtMBKflEAlOCMMNtiRE 1ANDOWME 


£51000 


1,000 


16 nv 


LINCOLNSHIRE 

Between Grantham and Stamford 
THE BASSINGTHORPE ESTATE 
A First Class Agricultural Investment 
comprising 

3 let Arable and Stock Farms 
Woodland - 35 Acres 
Producing £99,405 p.a. 

IN ALL 1,586 ACRES 

For Sale as a Whole 

45 Berkeley Square, London W1X 5DB 
Tel: 0171 408 1010 



INTERNET/HOMESEARCH 


. .... Up* |i*c llftcafrtt pr&Hl,|j 0 Ow»rdc Utoe»" ■ 

• pnmniy frurri Bri 4 mVKls»feiReKUilo'iJ^ 3 ife'- 


^popatyfe^cp.i^ 


‘ Again cu^uoKa: iiiiVril 771.-601 > ■ 

. r«ia»: ^/jiiferin<^ yTn Pet7yfii^ler.dWLpk ■ ■. 


INTERNATIONAL PROPERTY 


GERMANY 


USA 


SWITZERLAND 


Domain of vitkulture/Cote 
d'Azur situated ai a lone 
romantic bay. 9kra west of 
Sl Tropcz. 35ha. including 
I3ha vine AOC and wood, 
historical Baslide. 4 detached! 
guest-houses, heating, 
comfortably restored in the 
typical style of Provence 
amidst of cultivated gardens 
(national park, no building 
land), approx 8 Mill. US $ 
Fax 00-49-211-432972. 



Between Geneva and Berne 

View of ihe Lake and Aips - near Neuchatel 

Superb large 

mansion property 

built in the 19th century 


comprising outbuildings, horse riding facilities, swimming 
pool and park. Refurbished and tastefully maintained. 
Suitable for a range of activities (private property, 
institutional or office use). 

Detailed desertion available. 

Please write Box No. 0022-554669 to PubUcftas, 
CH-1002 Lausanne 


FRANCE 


FRENCH PROPERTY NEWS 

Monthly old, new & ski properties, 
legal column etc. Ask for your FREE copy 
now. Tel: 0181 947 1834 


The Dordogne Near 
Ptrignon 

A SPLENDID PRIVATE ESTATE 
WITH SUPERB pERKrQRDlAN 
STYLE HOUSE 
6 Beds, A Baths, Vast Vaulted 
Droning Room with Minsoals 
Gallery, Study. Library. 

2 Kilcturi. Outbuildings, 
SufT Annexe 
54 hectares (130 acres) 
all enclosed by security fence 

Detaik from sak agentS; 
Tel: (0/962) 734 613 
Fax: (01962) 734999 


QUIBERON 
SOUTH BRITTANY | 

France. Charming 19th C. 
Fisher House in a vifl age. 
Fully renovated - High 
comfort. Large Living room 4 
Fire-place + Cellar + Kitchen 
4 3 large bedrooms + 
Dressing-Room 4 Bathroom. 
PRICE : FRF750.000. 
Contact rMrRopert 
Tel: 0033/297-3069-28 
Fax: 0033/299-33-09-08 


' MANOR HOUSE 

* 40 rooms (2,400 sq. yards) * Built by du Ry in 1785 
* Fully restored in 1989 * 12 acres of park & river front 

NEAR EDER LAKE 

90 MILES NORTH OF FRAN CFO RT/M. 

Writ id: Box No R5580 

Finawhol Times. One Southwark Bridge. London SE1 9HL 


ENJOY THE SECURITY Cff YOUR OWN PIECE OF THE AMERICAN WEST 
FROM AS LITHE AS£45 PER MONTH. 
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ENCHAINING NEW MEXICO. 

1 ^0*1 rttfhffllng rfillPfe. pfBnikllFfae. 4J0Q0 feet dnXioiL PtifflC sees viA bflM&e 
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CHRISTMAS IN FLORIDA 

Exchange jour London flal for B 
hiTur;,- Palm Bcadh apartment 
ov« Ctamtmis. 

Moments from golf course. 
Breakers and Worth Avenue in 
complex with pool. 5 Oat restaurant 
and own medical staff 

0171 383 5941 for details 


DO YOU WANT TO 
OWN YOUR 
PRIVATE ISLAND? 

Other excellent 
investments available in 
the fast growing Island 
of Ron to. 

Bay Islands. 

Best opportunities of 
the Caribbean Secua 
Properties: 

Fax: 1504) 451 629 

Agnus warned worldwide. 
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World Cl^ss Homes 

Freeform osgo sosssi 


Mamdion^. *44 tat SS3 6294 
e-gat muttgiomag^gpacgro 


FLORIDA 

House; 

Bungalow; 

Warehouses; 

A business estate; 

FOR SALE 

For Introductron procedures: 
Fax: 44 ( 0)1722 742 786 GB 


ITALY 


TUSCANY 

Two houses remain in six 
house development historic 
rural site 20 mins Siena. 

2-3 beds 30 Ft Rcc. Rm. C/H. 
Terrace Gardena, Maintenance 
Magnificent Pool. 

For colour brochure 
TeJ or Fax: (0639.) 
577-707055 . 


BAHAMAS 

|Gt Exuma. Lux ocean frOnt | 
villas «Sc investment 
properties from US$425k 
Tax free status available. 
Optional rental pool . 
with gmt'd income. 
Freefone 0800 908 984 


U.S. REAL 
ESTATE 
[MISSOURI LAKES 

Timberland tracts of 100 to 
640 acres. Excellent hunting, 

| partially urbanised, active sales 
program. Booming economy, 

[ expanding population. Offered 
by retiring British 
owner/developer ai wholesale 

I disposal price of S600 per acre 
<4047 m2), cash/terms. Proven 
profit potential. 

A. K. Trading, London. 
Land Brokers, 

Td/Fax 0171 723 4599 

SPAIN 



TAYLOR WOODROW 
GIBRALTAR 

Luxury Apartments 
in a Private Marina 

PnoEsmuiBSOjlOQ 

Enjoy tfie Tax Advantages 
in a Mediterranean C&nate 


Tel: 0181 477 5505 
Fax 00 350 75529 


ifm 


LOS HIDALGOS 
10km EsteponaRF3 Bed 1% 
Bath GD FLApt Comm Pool 
& Garden. Hoi lets approx 
8.5% PA Net 

Return £60,000. 

Tel: 0171 976 6514 


SWITZERLAND Y3bn Chesitres - The Astragale - Do m a me de 1‘ElysCe 
The Damainede I’Bys^e is an unspoA 15 acre natural parkland estate situated on an easily 
accessible plateau just outside the centre of Vllars, immaciatBiy adjoirwig the famous Domains 
de (a Residence. 

It offers easy access to toe centre of town and to toe Roc cfOrsay cable car station and ski 
pistes. The views are absolutely stunning and the peace and beauty of the environment is 
tataly unique. 

At the highest point of toe Domaine de fBysee ws are offering 14 super-luxury apartments in 
the "Astragale”, vtoich am biilt to toe highest standards of Swiss quality. These apartments offer 
charm, dracretkxi, panoramic southern views and unbeatable prices. 

VBars offers beauty; security and a healthy quality of life at 1200m with every faofity from 
skiing to get, swimming, tennis, luxury hotels, restaurants, exciting stores and attractive 
boutiques. It is an IntsmationaBy renowned yet human-sized resort, perfect tor afl four seasons 
and sesfly accessible to the defights of Montreux, on Lake Geneva, just 20 minutes away by 
road, or a Me longer by train. 

The Domaine de fEJysde represents a setting of unique beauty and tranquifity with 
properties offered at a most competitive^ price. 

Prices from £1 20,000 (Ft4l220,000). 

Up to 65% fi na n c i ng iwafiabte at Swiss Ranc mortgage rates of approx. 5% 
These freehold properties represent the vary best example of apartments, chalets and houses 
which we taBd, manage and promote in Switzerland. Leonards Properties International is a 
British owned Swiss company with over 2D years experience, offering fuB advice on investments 
both Swiss and woridwxfe, Company domiciSation and work permits far clients seeking 
permanent Swiss resident status. 
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LENNARDS PROPERTIES INTERNATIONAL 
INT +44 (0)181 906 0515 or INT 444(0)181 958 6976/5194 


SPAIN 


MALLORCA 

New development in 
delightful 

PORT ANDRATX 
EL PUEBLO 
CALA MORAGUES 
Two bedroom two 
bathroom apartments. 
All with balcony and 
beautiful sea view. 
Swimming Pools and 
.Sea Bathing 

For .colour brochure, 
full specifications 
andprices:- 

Phoms- 063471 673701 
003471 £73750. 
or Fat-003471 673242 


/ ALPINE 
PROPERTIES 

Lowest prices + strong 
pound + new purchase 
laws = brilliant 
opportunity to buy. 
Alpine Residences 
Tel: 01 784 471377^ 


MARBELLA 
REAL ESTATE 

We offer over 2(XX) properites 
Re-sale or new developments 
in addaronod 

MARBELLA Spain 

For brochure and detaila 
Call/Fax: ANNE DUFF 

THj 444 fll) 171 936 5495 
Fax: 444 (6) 171 937 1692 


FOR SALE 

Near ihr capaal 
BtrmeiSwitatrlmJ 

OUTSTANDING MANOR HOUSE 
• IMi ctntury 

* Mw hnkfani; with two livmi 

aod 10 room lobou SOO m i 

* UndeiEmiatd •’rimtonj; pool 

Bid pony room 
<■ Undaground eu puk 

* Gnrahwne *idi 4 jpanmenu 

fat nff and pieHi 
* bgarepes 

* Swroundcd by > bajuriful nut nuti 
“wunwlta 34dXl0nj) 

♦ In prune corkhckn 
4 IxwTlut Rum 

ReqiMBai 

„. >°-U« ridBtr & (Winer 
S*» «mn wr9. 3O0J Bun 
tet+fJJ 3131253 12 


C6TE D’AZUR 
Charming viBa to let 
Sleeps 4/5. in the Wife 
above St Tropez. 
Cail David 1 
Tel: +44 3483.41 6134 


\i 





A House M ihe Sun 
M iionnnsn« iWta UntaWivsn 

I hm b wide Kknion or 
bouOful pnpeitm m 
Ihe Snoh at France. 
Tuscany. Umbria. 

Southern Span & bx^aad. 

Caai^ emu, nunmerics, mannoiH. 
bowm ft (nnduuKa, 
viUk ia be coiotsy hnc. oran 
^ ot be VfaMrmra ■■ 

Contaet; Diana Crtnrdiaw 

on 0171854 7485 or 
F«k #171 821 5113 
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A s the leaves fall 
from trees in the 
UK, my mind 
r e tai ns to gardens 
which- are. not so prone to 
defbha&cm- The tall spires 
and buttresses of great ever- 
green gardens in Italy stand 
on "tbs edge of zny m en te l 
horizon, Just as they have 
stood behind so many of the 
finrmai gardens throughout 
Europe. I can visualise than- 
especially now because I 
spent part of October visit- 
ing some of my favourites. 

Our restless age professes 
to prefer what is far away to 
what is near • and familiar. 
The visiting of foreign 
gardens has never been 
more popular, hut I often 
wonder what the visitors 
take away with them. So 
few survive in unimpeded 
splendour and the gentle art 
of flower gardening is a very 
rare plant in Italy and 
France. 

This autumn, the trail lay 
round Florence, not the first 
city of choice for gardeners 
on holiday. La spring, the 
most marvellous planting of 
early shrubs is to he seen In 
front of the long, low length 
of the Mnseo Archaelogico, 
a fantastic paradise of mag- 
nolias, ahnond and showers 

Of TnlmntM, 

The botanic garden 
beyond San Marco has a cer- 
tain charm and some spec- 
tacular trees, at their best in 
April and May. Otherwise, 
gardening is the one art 
absent ham the cliy ce n tre, 
having fled beyond the river 
cq: up the Mils. 

On the edge of the hill 

which hnlriq FieEnte gtaPdS 
the villa garden, which has 
the most evocative history 
and an unpredictable pat- 
tern of opening to visitors. 
Just before you swing right 
past the first sign* to ^ 
excellent side terraces of the 
Hotel Aurora, a drive bet- 
ween ma gnificent cypresses 
leads left to the superbly 
positioned VIDa Medici 
Its roots go hack to the 
1460s, when the son of great 
fVwtwin picked the site 
its existing buildings as a 
challenge to the skills of 
Michelozzo. The result has 
the most spectacular, inten- 
tional view of the domes 
and spires of Florence. 

The villa is extremely 
alluring, with the sensitive 
small additions of subse- 
quent taste. The gardens 
have a particular charm. 


ilijii 


Anne Spackman says monetary union could mean 
low inflation and low interest rates - if successful 

W hat impact low lnflation/Iow interest ho efmwpp 

will Euro- rate environment. In the “Property laws and pur- 
pean mone- November issue of *ht» hews- chase- systems and national 
tary union letter of the Council of Moot- preferences for buying and 
have on the mb# T.emiarc emnnmtot renting axe embedded," he 

says. "Any attempt to stan- 
dardise them would face 
enormous obstacles." 


W hat impact 
will Euro- 
pean mone- 
tary union 
have an tiw 
residential property market 
in the US? With the govern- 
ment encouraging busi- 
nesses to prepare for entry, 
two papers published 
recently by mortgage lenders 
have set out the possible 
consequences for British 
home-owners. 

There are well-known 
differences between levels of 
renting and owner -occupa- 
tion across different Euro- 
pean Union countries. Ger- 
many and the Netherlands 
have unusually hi g h levels 
of renting, while the UK, 
Ireland and most southern 
European countries - In 
common with North Amer- 
ica and Australasia - have 
owner occupation levels of 
around 70 per cent 
But there is one difference 
between the UK and the rest 
of Europe which is mare rel- 
evant, according to these 
papers, and that concerns 
mortgage debt 
Paul Sanderson, head of 
research at the Nationwide 
building society, points out 
that the UK has the highest 
rate of mortgage debt, as a 
percentage of GDP, of almost 
any European country. 

Crucially, nearly 80 per 
cent of this debt is held at 
variable, rather than fixed 
interest rates. In Germany 
and France, the ratio is 
around 10 per cent variable 
to 90 per cent fixed. As a 
result, the UK is far more 
sensitive to changes in 
short-term interest rates. 

If monetary union is suc- 
cessful, UK-home owners 
should find themselves in a 


low lnflation/Iow Interest' 
rate environment. In the 
November issue of the news- 
letter of the Council of Mort- 
gage Lenders, economist 
Floxmuala Earley believes 
the UK housing market is 
already shifting that way. 
She predicts a more stable 
market, with lower levels of 
gearing and more fixed rate 
mortgages, whether the UK 
enters monetary irninw or 
not 

Bnt if the economies of 
Europe adapt badly to mone- 
tary union, there could be 
particularly serious prob- 
lems for UK home-owners. 
Sanderson says they have 

If Europe 
adapts badly 
to Emu, there 
could be big 
problems for 
UK owners 

experienced what happens - 
falling prices and negative 
equity - when inte r es t rates 
are set inappropriately for 
the UK property market, as 
was the case during Britain’s 
flirtation with the Exchange ~ 
Rate Mechanism at the stmt 
of the decade. 

“Housing is fer »nd away 
the most important form of 
personal wealth in the UK, 
so movements In house 
prices have obvious conse- 
quences for consumer confi- 
dence,” he adds. 

As for the s tru c tu ral dif- 
ferences in Europe’s housing 
markets, Stephen Mallen, . 
head of research iat Knight 
Frank, says we can expect 


Spectacular prices 

After the largest property 
Bala of the year in London. 
earUfly tlifa month, QomfiS 
the largest In the country so 
for this year. 

Culham Court, a substan- 
tial country house on the 
Thames in Berkshire, with 
nearly 700 acres of land, has 
been Bold for almost double 
its asking price. 

Originally put on the mar- 
ket' by Knight Frank at 
£6£m In August, it drew two 
competing bidders - one 
Swiss and (me based locally 
in Henley. 

The local buyer, Martyn 
Arbib, founder of the Perpet- 
ual fund wiwwgwingit group, 

won the battle with a bid of 
S32m. ' 

This follows the sale of 
Aubrey House, a country 
house In central London, the 
price of which fell from £25m 
to £20tn tins summer, after a 
year on the market. Sud- 
denly, in an otherwise slug 1 - 
gish and unpredictable mar- 
ket, two competing buyers 
appeared to produce spectac- 
ular prices. 

Both sales may, however, 
be topped by Luton Hoo, the 
stately home in Bedfordshire 
which has a ttracted consid- 
erable interest This week, 
agents Knight Frank have 
set a deadline far "serious 
expressions of interest”. The 
guide priceTs, once again, 
£23m. 


Premium leases 


A mixture of peace of 
mind and complications 

Claire Pilton on the pros and cons of taking rent in one lump sum 

T he continuing 

shortage of quality 
properties available 
far rent places 


T he continuing 

shortage of quality 
properties available 
far rent places 
owners in a strong position 
and most people with a place 
to let would prefer to deal 
with a company - for very 
good reasons. 

A bona fide company has 
no security of tenure and so 
cannot become a sitting 
tenant; a company's 
financial status is usually 
more secure than an 
individual’s; compa n i e s tend 
to require longer te nan cie s 
to accommodate staff 
relocating on contracts of 
between one and five years; 
and they are also often 
prepared to pay rent three or 
six months in advance. 

An Increasing number of 
companies have also been 
wooing landlords with the 
offer of a “premium lea se” - 
payment of a premium lump 
sum for the entirety of the 
tenancy, at its outset 

The drawback with a 
p n PTwtnm lease precludes 
either party from a “right to 
a break" clause, which 
pi ma tib landlords would be 
unable to sell the property if 
the sales market became 

especially buoyant 

However, as Bill Borrett of 
Hamptons points out the 
principle motive behind a 
premium lease lies fa the tax 
benefits for the occupier, or. 
in the case of a company 
which pays its employee’s 
bousing allowance and/or 
accompanying tax liability, 

the company. 

"Compared with a 

standard tenancy where the 
rent paid is treated as 
taxable income far the 
occupier, the tax liability 
arising from a premium 
lease is considerably more 
complex, but can result in 
tax savings of thousands of 
pounds,” explains Charles 
Rees, tax partner with 
accountants Alliotts. 

"Broadly speaking, the 
occupier is taxed as if 6.75 
per cent of the value of his 
interest in the property (less 

£75,000) plus its rateable 
value were added to his 
salary. For example, if the 
occupier paid a lump sum of 
£150,000 for a three-year 



in ■£Hri9tma& 


p re mium lease on a p roper ty 
whose rateable value was 
say £3^00, he would be 
treated for tax purposes as if 
he were paid a farther £8,062 
(£150,000 less £75,000, 
multiplied by 6.75 per cent, 
plus £8,000).” 

Landlor ds, especially those 
being posted ovmseas, wiB 
obviously benefit from the 
security a premium lease 
affords; the tenant is 
committed to the agreed 
period, which will be paid 
for in fall and up front, with 
interest accruing on the . 

lumpsum. • • 

However, as GOlian 
Hayden of W-A. EHis reports: 
"Many landlords ultimately 
turn down premium leases 
because, they find the 
accompanying tax 
implications prohibitive as 
the revenue for the whole 
term is taxed in the Initial 
year, rather than spread 
ove - the term of the tenancy 
as It would be if the rent was 
collected monthly osr 
quarterly." 

While a landlord can offset 
arty expenses incurred in the 
tax year in which the 
premium is received, he 
cannot effect or carry back 
expenses incurred in 

subsequent years of that 

premium. Consequently, he- 
may not be able to utilise a 
tax loss, although as Charles . 

Bees points out “These 

losses may be used against 
premiums or rental incomes 


could, if the landlord has 
other properties, be claimed 


against income from those 
pro pe rties. 

“Tax planning on letting 
income presorts many 
opportunities, but 11 is vital 
that ti|fl lnndlm- d BCnztimses 

Ms tax position before 
signing on the dotted line." 

Given the respective tax 

tmpHrartinna foe tananta and 
landTnwfa, tha latter 8X0 
unlikely to entertain 
companies who, according to 
Catherine Cockcroft of 
Ayleeford. “still try to drive 
a bargain and often seek a 
mice reduction on the 
strength of offering a lump 
sum up front”. 

Ana du CIoux of John D 
Wood cites a six-bedroom 
house in London’s Holland 
Park which was on the 
market far £2,700 a week. 
The landlord received two 
offers at £2,500, one of which 
was for a three-year 
premium lease (totalling 
£390.000) which he initially 
accepted. 

When the landlord 
subsequently discovered that 
the premium lease would 
leave him with a tax liabOhy 
of £52,000, the company 
capitulated and agreed to 
pay £480,000 - equating to 
£2,756* week. 

Similarly in Northwood. 
Middlesex, a five-bedroom 
house on Hamptons* books 
at £4^00 a month was taken 
chi a 29-xnanfii premium 
lease by Coca-Cola, which 

agreed to pay S45JW0 
(equating to £5.000 a month). 

Inl^nrt mx, Hni n ji t niKi bug 


companies such as 
ROlls-Royce Capital, Enron 
Power Operations, New 
Holland, Chase Manhattan 
and Hang Kong & Shanghai 
Bank. Knight Frank’s 
“regulars” include State 
Street Bank, a leading 
Norwegian shipping 
company and a Japanese 
hotel chain, reports Robert 
Orr-Ewing who has just let a 
four-bedroom apa rtme nt in 
Lowndes Square, SWl, ana 
two-year premium lease for 
£145,600. 

In Mantpeher Square, 

SW7, a five-bedroom house 
has been let to a leading UK 
brick company cm a 
three-year premium lease for 
£240,000 through SaviUs, 
which has also secured 
£296,000 for a three-year 
premium lease cm a large 
five-bedroom house with a 
gara ge In Dovehouse Street, 
SW8. 

In Cfrosvenor Square, Wl, 
a two/three bedroom flat in a 
portered block has been let 
to a Spanish bank on a 
2%-year premium lease far 
£205JXM through Chestertons 
Residential, which is 
receiving inquiries for 

pr w n jwm teams aCTOSB 

central London. 

Just how long the 
premium lease Mntinimi in 
its present format is 

rniwTtnin hnt frrr the tima 

being; it constitutes big 
business for the letting 
agents, who should - to 
quote Hamptons' new 
Lettings Handbook - 
“ rpfifTrnfflMlri that lifflfflnr tte 
seek careful legal and 
financial advice in order to 
establish whether this 
method of payment and tom 
of tenancy Is b e n efic i al 1 ’. 

This is an honourable 
Cav eat, gtu ian that, many 

agents do not waver from 
their standard 10 per cent 
letting fee which is payable 
in full at the start of the 
premium lease. 

So a letting agent who, for 
example, succeeds in reciting 
a £2,500 a week property on 
a two-year premium lease 
can earn an up-front fee of 
£15,600, a sum that equates 
to a sole agency commission 
of 2 per cent on the sale of a 
£780,000 property. 
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Gardening / Robin Lane Fox 

Continental divide 


partly because they have 
bean powerfully honoured 
by the authoress. Iris Origo, 
and also because they bene- 
fited from English alter- 
ations in the style of Percy 
Crane. 

Origo recalls experiences 
which are familiar to any- 
one who grew up in an 
established garden. She 
would run away from the 
formal terrace, which can 

cHTI look nlnrmtep with its 

array of flaming red salvia 
in terracotta boxes and 
blinking French marigolds 
in formal beds. 

It is fun to look up from 
the formal terrace to the 
little wood of Holm Oaks, 
but I also like to look down 
off it to a lower walk which 
has echoes of Fn gifoh style 
earlier this century. 

This leaves me with two 
dear mental Images which I 
will try to apply in the right 
place. Its length is given 
shape by a pergola whose 
posts make rectangles, not 
arches, over the visitors’ 
heads. Nowadays, we would 
think of wrought iron, trel- 
lis and fids, hut thin per- 


gola is one of the older 
breed which was made 
simply from straight rustic 
poles of wood. 

It is a Cheap solution, and 
as the plants will eventually 
do the work, it is one which 
makes sense. Down either 
side of an accompanying 
flight of sfeps. fine wisterias 
have been pruned very hard 
to follow the ling of the 
handrails. Just now, their 
leaves will be turning an 
excellent yellow and they 
remind me how this hugely 
vigorous climber can in feet 
be tamed and trimmed into 
controlled spaces. 

J ust beyond the city, 
lies the much-praised 
garden of the Villa 
Gamberaia at Settig- 
nano. Its roots go back 
to the 16th century, when 
the place belonged to a fem- 
fiy of stonemasons. Nowa- 
days, it is open to visitors a 
few days of a week, varying 
according to the year and 
season. According to the 
landscape architect, Geoff- 
rey JeHicoe, it is “possibly 
the most human garden 


ever created . . . besides 
expressing the dignity of 
man In Its masterly compo- 
sition, it expresses also his 
different moods and idiosyn- 
crasies. a tiling certainly not 
permitted in a true Renais- 
sance garden". 

I am not a theoretical 
architect, but when J vis- 
ited, I could not see this 
range of moods in evidence. 
What survives is a series of 
French-style formal beds on 
a cosy scale with stretches 
of formal water, some of 
which fill what would other- 
wise he a conventional par- 
terre. Edith Wharton, the 
novelist and lady of taste, 
also appreciated its “great 
effect cm a small scale" and 
it is fen to stand where she 
admired the magnificent 
view from the side terrace 
and the hedging which 
closes the main view with 
ingenious arches, and far- 
ther vistas beyond. 

The garden has had vari- 
ous owners, including 
English women, a central 
European princess and its 
present proprietors, who 
have done much to retain 


its remaining groundwork. 
What lives in my mind is a 
neat use of evergreen box, 
clipped in parallel lines at 
diminishing height with 
bare earth between each 
line, emphasising the 
across a wide area. In the, 
UK, box is often considered 
an edging plant for a single 
hedge, but in Italy, it is used 
mare playfully to emphasise 
changes of height without 
losing simplicity of line. 

My last snapshot is partly 
verbal, partly botanical The 
fer side of the river Arno 
leads up to hillside gardens 
and the fine site of the Bel- 
vedere. Below it stretches 
the private gardens of the 
Villa Torrigiani, whose 
owner showed me his mag- 
nificent trees, historic folly 
and fragments of old wall- 
ing. It la a rare treat to see 
superb old chestnuts above 
a fortified wall reportedly 
designed fay Michelangelo 
when Florence was under 
siege. It is also a pleasure to 
see a cut-leaved beech of 
stupendous height, untrou- 
bled by the winds which so 
often distort in Britain. 
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LONDON HOME RENTALS LTD 

Properties for Rental and Sale in Central London 


EXISTING LANDLORDS 

ARE YOU PAYING YOUR AGENT TOO MUCH? 

LHR OFFERS: 

NO FEES IN ADVANCE 
LETTING ONLY 9% 

MANAGEMENT ONLY 5% 

LETTING AND MANAGEMENT 12% 

PLUS VA.T. LIMITED OFFER SUBJECT TO SIGNED TERMS AND CONDITIONS 

We are firmly committed to tailor making investment packages to suit our clients individual requirements. 
Whether you are an overseas Landlord with a large portfolio, own a single investment property, our service 
is second to none. We are currently managing approximately 750 units, both furnished and unfurnished 
ranging from £100 per week studios to entire apartment blocks at £11,000 per week. 

Our extensive data base includes both National and International Corporate tenants, ensuring the right 
person for your property. We insist on rent being paid by Standing Order and conduct full financial checks 
prior to granting & tcmtncy* 

CALL NOW 

OUR PROFESSIONAL STAFF WILL ARRANGE A FREE APPRAISAL 

INVESTMENT RENTALS 

BLOCK CURRENTLY UNDER MANAGEMENT - LONDON SW7 


Rent pem Sales Price 



Studio Rat 

One Bedroom Rat 

£895 

£1005 

£89,500 

£119,000 

INVESTORS INCOME 

One Bedroom Flat 

£1040 

£130,000 

Value of Portfolio: 

£1,322,500 

One Bedroom Rat 

£1345 

£160,000 

Yearly Rental Income: 

£133,380 

Two Bedroom Rat 

£1360 

£175,000 

Letting & Mgt 9 10% 

£13,338 

Two Bedroom Rat 

£1690 

£205,000 

(sole agency) 


Two Bedroom Rat 

£1775 

£219,000 

' -r ■ — _ v— v. . 


Two Bedroom Rat 

£1905 

£225,000 
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Rentals: 0171 838 1111 Sales: 0171 838 0011 

www.iu'l-lettiniismuMhr Lnvail: lhr@diai.pij3tx.com 
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Sporting Profile 


Making a virtue 
of defeat and a 


habit of victory 

There’s more to Sean Fitzpatrick than a durable hooker. 
Huw Richards assesses his unrivalled contribution 


O ther players have 
made more 
spectacular 
contributions to 
the last decade of! 
New Zealand rugby. Ten years 
ago Michael Jones brought the 
same elegant athleticism and 
lethal effectiveness to the 
position of open side flanker as 
West Indian cricketer Michael 
Holding gave to fast bowling. 

Then in 1995, winger Jonah 
Lomu's unprecedented 
combination of pace and power 
mad«» him the sort of weapon 
that inspires non-proliferation 
treaties. Now Christian Cullen is 
bringing new dimensions to the 
position of full-back. And for 
most of the period, Zinzan 
Brooke has played number eight 
with the same gift for the 
unexpected that his parents 
displayed in naming him 

But nobody has been more 
significant than hooker Sean 
Fitzpatrick. One element has 
been his ahaer durability: 91 
tests - 63 of them consecutive, 51 
as captain. The most capped All 
Black ever, the most capped 
forward in international rugby 
history - and the consecutive 
run is a record as welL 
Jones' retirement this year 
leaves Fitzpatrick, the AIL Black 
captain since 1992, as the last 
survivor at test level of the New 
Zealand XV which won the 1987 
World Cup. 

Quite how much he matters 
has been made clear on the 
current tour of Britain, ironically 
following the first signs that 
even he cannot quite live up to 
the Mr Indestructible label 
bestowed by one biographer. 

Fitzpatrick arrived in Britain, 
suffering from a knee injury 
received during the New Zealand 
domestic season. He missed last 
week's test against Ireland, 
won't play today against 
En gland god could miss the 
remaining two tests, against 
Wales and England aga in . 

At 34. he is still the dear 
choice as the world's best 
hooker. But if that were all he 
were, the injury might well have 
him on a flight back to 
Auckland. The AD Blacks have 
quality alternatives in Norm 
Hewitt, outstanding against 
Llanelli and Ireland, and Anton 
Oliver. 

Instead, he will certainly be 
staying: Says one member of the 
AD Black party: “He’s m uch 
more than a player to us." 

Coach John Hart explains: 
“He's a great player, but as well 
as that he is an outstanding 
leader, hugely respected and 
committed to every aspect of the 
job, whether he’s playing, 
training, talking to sponsors or 
working with the squad. He’s 
always aware of his 
responsibilities as na p twm of the 
AH Blacks and he displays those 
qualities every day." 

Frank Bunce, a team-mate 
with the AD Blacks but an 
opponent in New Zealand 
provincial and Super 12 rugby, 
co nfi rms that Fitzpatrick 
remains a formidable comp&jttor 
when squad members go 
through tests. Bunce says: “He 
puts 109 per cent into everything 


and he's a leader on the field arid 
off it As a captain, he's very 
good at pushing the right 
buttons. I'm glad I don’t have to 
play against him at this level - 
he’s an incredible competitor 
and you're always aware of him 
as an opponent" 

That competitiveness has 
undoubtedly belped lengthen his 
career: “To happy to go on 
playing as long as I'm playing 
well and enjoying ft It’s a great 
job and I stiff love being an AD , 
Black and being part of one of 
the best teams in the world," 
says Fitzpatrick, who smiles 
broadlssand points to the virtues 
of humility when asked why he 
says “one of" the best 

Enjoyment means winning: “I 
always tell kids that the most 
important thing is to enjoy their 
rugby. But at this level you don’t 
enjoy the game if you are not 
winning.” 

Just as important in keeping 
him playing after the 1995 World 
Cup, which might have provided 
a natural conclusion to his 
career, has been the Introduction 
of professionalism: “That made 

T tell kids it’s 
important to 
enjoy their 
rugby. But at 
this level you 
don’t enjoy it 
if you are 
not winning’ 

aH the difference. Without it I 
would have to have thought of 
my family and career and 
couldn’t have carried on." he 
says. ... 

As weD as playing rugby be 
has worked for Coca Cola, for 
the past few years. “They treat 
me very weD, although Tm not 
there an awful lot," he says - 
and he returns that treatment 
with impressive corporate 
loyalty, comparing the drinks 
corporation’s standing and 
quality with that of the AD 
Blacks three times in one 
sentence. 

IDs career has encompassed 
immense changes in t he game, 
and not just professionalism. 

The outward style of the AD 
Black game has changed 
remarkably. Opponents who 
were formally beaten to a pulp 
are now dazzled by attacking 
brilliance. 

“If you want to be an AD 
Black, you don’t want to be a 
back nowadays, " says 
Fitzpatrick, reflecting on the 
wealth of talent that made 
Carlos Spencer and Jonah Lomu 
surplus to requirements against 
Ireland. 

But the underlying values 
haven’t changed, and this helps 
explain Fitzpatrick’s s tanding in 
New Zealand. He may be the 
very model of the modem rugby 
professional, but Fitzpatrick also 
epitomises those long-standing, 
deep-rooted values - physical 
commitment, competitiveness 


and unma tched, democratic 
collective pride - that have 
Knadp New Zealand rugby the 
best in the world not only for 
most of the last decade, but for 
most of the last century. 

The son of an All Black - his 
father Brian was capped three 
times in the 1950s - he is deeply 
aware of that heritage: “I 
remember as a boy getting up 
with my dad at two or three in 
the morning to watch the All 
Blacks play Wales." He is also 
aware of the AD Blacks' 
significance to a small, 
geographically isolated nation: 
“We aren't a great force in many 
other sports." 

It is one of rugby's oldest 
cliches that AD Blacks don't 
know when they are beaten, 
possibly because they have 
difficulty in recognising an 
unfamiliar experience. 
Fitzpatrick's career looks like a 
non-stop parade of successes. 

He picks out the 2987 World . 
Cup victory and New Zealand's 
first series win in South Africa 
last year - typically he was on 
hand to mak e the vital last 
minute tackle - as the peaks of a 
career also encompassing 
Auckland’s record run as holders 
of the domestic Ranfurly Shield 
and their current dominance of 
the Super 12. 

But he knows about losing, 
and says: “Maybe one of our 
virtues is that we tend to 
remember our defeats rather 
than dwelling an our victories.!' 

Two in particular are worth 
noting. As a relatively new 
i-a ptain, he had possibly his 
worst game for the AD Blacks in 
the second test against the 1993 
British Lions, giving away two 
vital penalties in a 20-7 defeat 
Both his ca ptainc y and his place 
were questioned and he admitted 
that the week between the 
second and third tests was one 
he would not care to repeat 
They won the third test 30-13, 
with Fitzpatrick among the 
try -scorers. 

Looking back at the narrow 
defeat in the 1995 World Cup 
final by South Africa, he says: 
"That was probably a blessing in 
disguise. Our team was possibly 
too young to take the pressure of 
being world champions." 

South African captain 
Francois Pienaar was rightly 
praised for getting everything 
right in his post-match 
comments, notably reminding an 
interviewer that it was a 
triumph for all of South Africa 
and not just the 70,000 present at 
Ellis Park. 

Fitzpatrick, confronting the 
world press within an hour of 
the greatest disappointment of 
his rugby life, was just as 
impressive - dignified and 
generous in defeat, firmly 
rejecting invitations to 
complaint or self-pity. 

It is possible that this tour, 
and his injury, will end a great 
career “At this stage I take it 
year by year and I have to be 
realistic.” The odds may be 
against his returning to Britain 
in 1999 for the World Cup, by 
which time hell be 36. But he’s 
not ruling it out. and this isn’t a 
man to bet against. 


• 




Motoring 


T he small, circular blue 
trampoline is about the 

only object I recognise 

from the old office of 
Bruno Sacco, the veteran head of 
design at the Mercedes-Benz 
motor empire. 

His new base, part of a sprawl- 
ing product development com- 
plex being buflt at the company’s 
massive Sindelfingen plant near 
Stuttgart, is light years away 
from his previous office in a non- 
descript block rented from the 
less-than-famous Louis London 
fashion group. 

Both locations, however, seem 
equally incongruous for the man 
who, for many, represents the 
conscience of Mercedes-Benz. 
Italian by birth, German by adop- 
tion and a self-styled Victorian 
gentleman to behold, Sacco has 
been the wan hehfrid the look of 
Mercedes-Benz vehicles for the 
past 23 years. 

He started as a 25-year-old styl- 
ist in 1958, moving on to become 
head of bodywork design in 1970 
and chief of styling four years 
later. No individual has had more 
influence on the appearance of 


A maestro makes his marque 

Haig Simonian meets the man behind the distinctive Mercedes styling 


the company’s products. “I 
started on the 13th of January so 
it will be 40 years next year," he 
reflects. 

I first met him two years ago 
when Mercedes-Benz was just 
starting on the biggest product 
blitz in its history. As a treat he 
ended our interview by wheeling 
out the shapely convertible, 
which had just been displayed to 
huge acclaim at the Turin motor 
show. 

It was already an open secret 
that the car would form the basis 
for a future roadster, now known 
as the SLK. Still secret however, 
were the bigger CLK coupe, the 
US-built M Class sports utility 
vehicle and, above all, the gawky, 
high-sided, A Class hatchback 
(now being modified at consider- 
able expense after being in the 
news recently for all the wrong 
reasons). 

All are familiar now, and the 
company's nest big product 
launch is not due until the S 
Class limousine next year. Yet in 
spite of their diversity, all the 
new models can be spotted 
instantly for their family resem- 


blance to what many say is the 
best-known car brand in the 
world. 

What has it been like to steer 
the world’s most conservative car 
company through such a trans- 
formation? And how has tt been 
done without endangering the 
distinctive identity on which so 
much of the brand's success has 
been based? 

Sacco homes in immediately on 
the dilemma of Mercedes-Benz. 
“Until the late 1980s. we main- 
tained a very rigid corporate 
image,” he says. "But, as we 
developed our range, especially 
downwards, we decided we would 
retain our overall corporate look 
but develop a different identity 
far each model line." 

He stresses: "We wanted to 
show our imagination. We cer- 
tainly didn't want to he a monu- 
ment in every range." 

But won’t stuffy Mercedes-Benz 
buyers he confused and, perhaps, 
annoyed by all these unusual 
new products, not to mention 
their arriviste buyers. After all, I 
note, marketing men are always 
talking abont endangering 


“brand equity". 

Sacco says: “We could have 
designed the A Class as a more 
conventional car. But then, it 
would have been without person- 
ality.” Form, it seems, is not 
entirely subservient to function, 
even for as clear a thinker as he 
is. But he concedes that, in spite 
of revolutionary new products, 
sobriety remains appropriate for 
some models. 


T hese seem rather radical 
thoughts for a man who 
regularly refers to “tra- 
dition" in defining his 
job, and whose very appearance 
seems to embody Mercedes-Benz 
values of buttoned-up 
elegance. Yet, maintaining the 
brand’s reputation, while piloting 
its diversification, does not seem 
so paradoxical the way. Sacco 
describes it. “We knew the suc- 
cess of these products would be 
.dictated by their design,” he 
says. 

Sacco argues that if you 
rework an established model, you 
can afford to be restrained, even 
a little dull “But when you're 


entering a new niche, as with the 
M fllasK or the SLK, the Htwrig n 
must please at onoe. We tried to 
come up with cars which would 
be weD received by the public 
immediately." 

Sacco is confident of success. 
But there is no bint of personal 
arrogance about him. “There are 
no Sacco products. Only Sacco 
team products.” he says. “I 
couldn't have done much without 
a good team. Maybe assembling 
it has been one of my strengths.” 

i.tfcB other designers of his gen- 
eration, Sacco no longer styles 
cars himself. T seldom sketch. I 
prefer to talk to my colleagues." 

The design centre, a fan-shaped 
building located in a corner of-' 
the new development centre, 
shnnlrl certainly stimulate that. 
Designed by Renzo Piano - an 
Italian architect who had much 
to do with the famed Pompidou 
Centre in Paris (along with 
Britain’s Richard Regers) as weD 
as many other innovative braid- 
ings - it is aD glass partitions 
and open spaces. 

What can we expect from the 
consensus-driven discussions 


Bnino Sacco: Itafian by birth, German by adoption 


that will take place once the new 
centre is fully staffed? 

Sacco is reticent But he recalls 
my original distaste for the twin 
elliptical headlights which 
remain the most distinctive fea- 
ture of the mid-sized E Class 
range. 

1 admit that the headlights 
have grown on me since, our last 
chat although they seem to have 
been executed more elegantly on . 


the later CLK. Sacco agrees. 

He says that experience with 
the E Class, and improved head- 
lamp technology, meant the 
CLK’s lights could be made that 
little bit smaller. “They're a bit 
more delicate." he adds. "You’D 
be seeing more of them." 

The interview ends with me 
- wondering, as l did the last time 
who could possibly take on Sac- 
co's - mantle once he steps down. 
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What’s on 
around the 
world 


■ AMSTERDAM 

Exhibitions 

Rijksmuseum 

Tel: 31-20-673 2121 

• Medieval Illustrated histories: the 
Hausbuch and its Master. Drawings, 
prints and a panel painting by the the 
Master of the Amsterdam Cabinet 
including the 64 sheets of the 
Hausbuch, illustrating court fife In the 
late Middle Ages. The book has 
temporarily been taken apart for 
restoration, providing this first and last 
opportunity to view it in this way, 
opens today 

• On Country Roads and Fields: 
tracing the development of Dutch 
landscape painting through the 18th 
and 19th centuries, this exhibition 
starts with the idealised visions of De 
Moucheron and Van Huysumm, 
includes examples of The Hague 
School post-1860, and concludes with 
tum-of-the-century works by Van Gogh 
and Mondrian; opens on Friday 

Stedeff k Museum 

Tel: 31-20-5732911 
www.stedetijk.nl 

• Gabriel Orozco: Recordings and 
Drawings. Display of recent video 
works by the Mexican artist, filmed in 
New York and Amsterdam; to Dec 14 

• Malevich: Works on Paper from the 
Khardzhiev Collection Exhibited for the 
First Time. 79 drawings in pend), 
chalk, gouache, ink and watercolours, 
spanning almost the whole of the 
Russian avant-garde artist’s career. 
Until Khardzhiev ’s death in 1996 his 
collection was not made available for 
public display; to Jan 25 

OPERA 

Het Muziektheater 

Tel: 31-20-551 8911 
Cos! Fan Tutte: by Mozart. Netherlands 
Opera production, conducted by Ivor 
Bolton in a staging by Jlirgen Flimm, 
with an entirely new cast; Nov 24, 26 



Vfadbnfr Bogachov and Danieta Dessj star in the Royal Opera’s production of VerdPs ’Oteio 1 at London’s Royal Albert hfaJL Meanwhile, the Royal Ballet opens in Madrid «astv 


■ BARCELONA 

EXHIBITIONS 
FundadA Joan MinS 

Tel: 34-3-329 1908 
wwwJbcn.1jmiro.es 
Alexander Calder centenary 
celebration of work by the maker of 
mobiles. The show focuses on his 
close relationship with Mini; to Feb 15 


■ BELFAST 

DANCE 

Belfast Festival 
ret 44-1232-665 577 
Merce Cunningham Dance Company: 
Ocean. Inspired by James Joyce, this 
last collaboration of the choreographer 
with John Cage features 15 dancers, 
112 musicians and an electronic score; 
Waterfront Hall; Nov 27, 28 


I BERLIN 

DANCE 

Deutsche Oper 

Tel: 49-30-34384-01 
Deutsche Oper Ballet Rosalinds, ' 
choreographed by Ronald Hynd to ' 
music by J. Strauss; Nov 27 

OPERA 

Deutsche Oper 
Tel: 49-30-34384-01 
0 Ada: by Verdi. Staged by G&tz 
Friedrich, with sets and costumes by 
Pet Hal men; Nov 22, 28 
• Madame Butterfly: by Puccini. 
Staged by Pier Luigi Samaritan!; 

Nov 25 


■ BONN 

EXHIBITIONS 

Kunst- imd AussteHun gsh alle der 
Bundesrepublik Deutschland 
Tel: 49-228-917 1200 
Kunsthalle Bremen: selection of 
important works including paintings, 
sculptures and copper engravings from 
the collection of the Kunsthalle 
Bremen; to Jan 11 


■ CHICAGO 


EXHIBITIONS 
Art Institute Of Chicago 
Tel: 1-312-443 3600 
www.artic.edu 

• Irving Penn, A Career in 
Photography: 150 prints, from every 
stage of Penn’s career. Includes 
fashion photography, portraits of the 
rich and famous, and ethnographic 
series. The exhibition will travel to St 
Petersburg, Hamburg, London, 
Barcelona, Paris, Tokyo, Houston and 
Munich; opens today 

• Renoir’s Portraits: Impressions of an 
Age. Around 65 paintings spanning the 
artist's career, of subjects including 
Claude Monet and Madame Renoir. 

The show has been seen in Ottawa 
and will travel to Texas; to Jan 4 


PENHAGEN 


Museum of Modem Art, 
ik 

19 0719 


ivinlo, Paintings 1927-1952: 
i still Iffes. landscapes and 
sal compositions by the, 
inknown brother of de 
is work combines abstract 
five dements, and In many 
jteis de Chirico's own; to 


SKJRGH 
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Uery of Scotland 

524 6200 

the Italian Baroque: The 
, Collection/ Consisting of 
h century Italian paintings 
$uida Reni and 
,, among others, collected 
nr** tha 1930s. The 


exhibition was in London until May; to 
Feb 15 


■ GLASGOW . 

EXHIBITIONS 

Burrell Collection 

Tel: 44-141-649 7151 

Sir John Lavery (1856-1941): The Irish 

Glasgow Boy. Highlights include "The 

Tennis Party" (1885), “State Visit of 

Queen Victoria to the Glasgow 

International Exhibition" (1888), and 

major portraits in which the influence 

of Whistler rs clearly visible; to Jan 25 


■ HOUSTON 

EXHIBITIONS 

Museum of Fine Arts, Houston 

Tel: 1-713-639 7750 
The Dark Mirror: Picasso, Photography 
and Painting. More than 300 works, 
the majority of them photographs, 
which will illustrate the relationship 
between the various media in which 
Picasso worked. The display includes 
studies of works in progress, 
self-portraits, and photographs of 
Rousseau and Braque. The exhibition 
has been seen in Paris and will travel 
to Japan; to Feb 1 


■ LONDON 

CONCERTS 
Barbican Hall 

Tel: 44-171-638 8891 

• The Sibeflus Cycle: Sir Colin Davis 
conducts the London Symphony 
Orchestra in a programme including 
Symphony No. 5. With soprano 
Katarina Dalayman; Nov 23 

• The Sibelius Cycle: Sir Colin Davis 
conducts the London Symphony 
Orchestra in a programme comprising 
Symphony No. 6, Symphony No. 7. 
and the Violin Concerto with soloist 
Anne-Sophie Mutter; Nov 26, 27 

EXHIBITIONS 
Hayward Gallery 
Tel: 44-171-261 0127 
www. hayward-gatiery. org.uk 
Objects of Desire: The Modem Still 
Life. Exploring 20th century 
developments of a 400-year-old genre, 
this show ranges from Picasso and 
Matisse to Oldenburg and Warhol; 
previously seen In New York; to Jan 4 

National Gallery 
Teh 44-171-839 3321 
Making & Meaning: Holbein's 
Ambassadors. This recently cleaned 
double portrait by Hans Holbein the 
Younger pictures two French 
ambassadors to the court of Henry VIII 
in 1533. Presented alongside ere 
drawings and miniatures, and objects 
relevant to the painting’s political and 
religious background; to Feb 1 

National Portrait Gallery 

Tel: 44-171-3060055 
m Bruce Weber, first major museum 
retrospective devoted to Weber’s 
portraits, this show Includes some 200 
prints, of subjects ranging from young 
Hollywood stars to the Duchess of 
Devonshire; to Feb 15 

• Hyenas in Petticoats: Mary 
Woltetonecraft & Mary SheHey. 
Celebration trf the joint bicentenary of 
the two women writers, the birth of the 
latter having caused her mother's 
death. Through portraiture, drawings 
and manuscripts toe display examines 
their lives, times and writings; opens 
on Friday 

Tate Gallery 

Tel: 44-1 71-887 8000 
' 0 The Age of Rossetti, Burne-Jones 
and Watts: Symbolism in Britain 
1860-1910. Works by British artists 
Including the pre-RaphaeGtas Rossetti 
and Burne-Jones are presented 
alongside those of European 
contemporaries such as Redon and 
Moreau; to Jan 4 . 

• The Turner Prize 1997: dteplay of 
works by each of the nominees an this 


year’s alt-woman shortlist Christine 
Borland, Angela Bulloch, Cornelia 
Parker and Gillian Wearing; to Jan 18 

OPERA 

English National Opera, London 
CoRseum 

Tel: 44-171-632 8300 
0 Falstaff: by Verdi. This 
co-production with Opera North, first 
seen In Leeds, is conducted by 
Dohnanyi and directed by Matthew 
Warchus. Cast includes Alan Opie in 
the title rote; Nov 24, 27 
• The Magic Flute: by Mozart 
Nicholas Hytner's production, revived 
by David Rftch and conducted by 
Christopher Moulds; Nov 22, 25 

Royal Albert Hall 

Tel: 44-171-5898212 
The Royal Opera: Otello, by VerdL 
Conducted by Jacques Detacdte "m a 
staging by Elijah Moshinsky; Nov 22 

Shaftesbury Theatre 

Teh 44-171-379 5399 

The Royal Opera: il barbiere di ShrigHa, 

by Rossini. New production staged by 

Nigel Lowery; Nov 24, 27, 28 

THEATRE 

Lyric Theatre, Sha ft e sb ury Avenue 
Tel: 44-171-494 5045 
Cyrano de Bergerac: by Edmond 
Rostand, translated and adapted by 
Anthony Burgess. West End transfer of 
the RSC production, starring Antony 
Sher and directed by Gregory Doran; 
opens on Tuesday 

Riverside Studios 
Tel: 44-191-741 2255 
Oh Les Beaux Jours: by Samuel 
Beckett (1961). Peter Brook directs 
Beckett’s French language version of 
Happy Days; Nov 27, 28 


■ LOS ANGELES 

CONCERTS 

Dorothy Chandler Pavilion 
Tel: 1-213-972 8001 

• Los Angeles Philharmonic: 
conducted by Paavo Jtirvi in works by 
TO Or, Mozart and Mahler Nov 22, 23 

• Los Angeles Philharmonic: 
conducted by Lawrence Foster In 
works by Mozart aid Ravel. With piano 
soloist Ignat Solzhenitsyn; Nov 28 

EXHIBITIONS 

Museum of Contemporary Art 
Tel: 1-213-626 6222 
www.MOCA-LA.org. 

C3ndy Sherman: retrospective tracing 
the New York-based artist’s 
development from the 1 970s to the 
present Consisting of 156 works, this 
show presents selections from each of 
her major series, including Untitled Film 
Stills (1 977-80), Centrefolds (1981) and 
Fairy Tales (1985); to Feb 1, after 
which the exhibition will travel to 
Chicago, Prague, London, Bordeaux. 
Sydney and Toronto 

OPERA 

L A. Opera, Dorothy Chandler 
Pavilion 

Tel: 1-213-972 8001 
wwwJaopera.org 
Countess Maritza: by KdlmAn. 
Premiered In Santa Fetois summer, 
this lively production by Linda Brovsky 
stars Ashley Putnam and is conducted 
by John Crosby; Nov 22, 25 ■ 


■ MADRID 

DANCE 

Teatro Real 

Tel: 34-1-516 0600 

London’s Royal Ballet opens a brief 

season In Spain with Anthony Dowell's 

staging of The Sleeping Beauty. The 

cast wiB remain secret until the first 

night, which is Friday 

OPERA 
Teatro Real 

Teh 34-1-516 0600 

La Monnate: touring production of 


Britten’s Peter Grimes. Conducted by 
Antonio Pappano in a staging by Willy 
Decker; Nov 22, 23 


■ MUNICH 

EXHIBITIONS 
Ha us der Kunst 

Ellsworth Kelly; retrospective of toe 
American abstract painter and sculptor, 
b. 1823, now in his 70s and one of the 
most distinguished living artists. 
Organised with the Guggenheim 
Museum and previously seen in New 
York, Los Angeles and London; to 
Jan 18 

Kunsthalle der Hypo-Kulturetiftung 
Tel: 49-89-224 412 

COBRA 1948-1951: organised to mark 
the 50th anniversary of a post-war 
group of experimental artists who 
derived their movement's name from 
their three cities of origin: Copenhagen, 
Brussels and Amsterdam; to Jan 11 


■ NEW YORK 

DANCE 

New York City Ballet, New York 
State Theater 

Teh 1-212-870 5570 
0 Opening Night Benefit the first 
night of the season will be the farewell 
performance of Mem'll Ashley, retiring 
from the company after 31 years; 

Nov 25 

• George Balanchine's The 
Nutcracker gets its first airing of the 
festive season on Friday 

EXHIBITIONS 

Guggenheim Museum 
Tel: 1-212-423 3500 
www.guggenheim. org 
Robert Rauschenberg: major 
retrospective consisting of some 400 
works spanning the artist's 50 year 
career. The exhibition begins at the 
Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum and 
continues at the Guggenheim Museum 
SoHo; to Jan 7 

Metropolitan Museum of Art 
Tel: 1-212-879 5500 
www. metmuseum. org 
0 Drawings of Filippino Lippi and His 
Circle: first major exhibition of work by 
the Quattrocento painter. Of the 117 
drawings on display, 80 are by Lippi, 
including rare loans from around the 
world. Raphael and Botticelli, whose 
assistant Lippi was, are also 
represented; to Jan 11 

• Rowers Underfoot Indian Carpets 
of the Mughal Era. 50 rugs from the 
16th to IBth centuries. With loans from 
private collections in India, Europe and 
Japan, the exhibition includes 
masterpieces never before exhibited; to 
Mar 1 

• Jackson Pollock (1912-1956): Early 
Sketchbooks and Drawings. Display of 
48 rarely seen pages from the Abstract 
Expressionist’s sketchbooks, and 24 
drawings. Includes studies and 
portraits; to Feb 8 

• Richard Pousette-Dart (1916-1992): 
works by toe American Abstract 
Expressionist, tracing his evolution 
from Cubism towards his mature style. 
Includes loans from toe artist's estate; 
to Feb 22 

• The Private Collection of Edgar 
Degas: sold at auction after his death 
in 1918, more than 200 19th century 
French paintings and drawings 
collected by the artist who once 
imagined establishing his own 
museum. Includes works by Ingres. 
Delacroix, and impressionists including 
Manet, with one room devoted to 
works by Degas himself; to Jan 11 

• Wordrobe: show exploring the 
relationship of fashion to 
self-expression In language; ends 
tomorrow 

Museum of Modem Art 

Teh 1-212-708 9480 
wwwjmvna.org 

0 Achille Castigfioni: Design! First US 
retrospective of toe Italian architect 


and designer; to Jan 6 

• Egon Schiele (1890-1918): The 
Leopold Collection, Vienna. Around 
150 works by the Austrian 
Expressionist, dating from 1905 
through 1918; to Jan 4 

• From Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec to 
Andy Warhol: Exploring Techniques. 
Selection of 70 works - woodcuts, 
etchings, lithographs and screenprints 
- from the collection, demonstrating 
that stylistic achievements have been 
linked to printmaking processes; to 
Feb 8 

• New Concepts in Printmaking 1: 
Peter Halley - installation of - 
technologically-derived works by the 
painter launches a series which aims to 
challenge conventional notions of 
printmaking; to Feb 8 

• On the Edge: Contemporary Art 
from the Wemer and Elaine 
Dannheisser Collection. More than 80 
works by artists including Tony Cregg 
and Cindy Sherman; to Jan 20 

Whitney Museum of American Art 

Teh 1-212-3272801 
0 Fashion and Film: running 
concurrently with the Warhol show, this 
film and video series traces the 
relationship between the two 
industries, from early fashion newsreels 
and the studio designers of the 1930s 
to the present; to Jan 18 

• The Warhol Look/Glamour Style 
Fashion: major retrospective of around 
500 works of art, following Warhol's 
career from the 1940s to the 1980s, 
and also including works by his 
contemporaries. The exhibition is 
presented in seven sections, and 
begins with a consideration of Warhol's 
early fascination with Hollywood 
glamour; to Jan 18 

OPERA 

Metropolitan Opera, Lincoln Center 
Tel: 1-212-362 6000 
www.mef opera, org 

• La Clemenza di Tito: by Mozart 
Conducted by James Levine in a 
staging by Jean-Pierre Ponnelle. Cast 
includes Anne Sofie von Otter and 
Anthony Rotfe Johnson; Nov 26 

• The Rake's Progress: by Stravinsky. 
New production by Jonathan Miller, 
conducted by James Levine. Cast 
includes Dawn Upshaw and Samuel 
Ramey; Nov 24, 28 

New York City Opera, New York 
State Theater 

Tel: 1-212-870 5570 
www.nycopera.com 
0 La Boh&me: by Puccini. Conducted 
by George Manahan and staged by 
Graziella Sciutti; Nov 22, 23 

• Marco Polo: by Tan Dun, premiered 
in Munich last year. New production 
conducted by the composer and 
directed by Martha Clarke; Nov 22 


■ PARIS 

EXHIBITIONS 

Musde Camavalet 
Tel: 33-1-4272 2112 
Paris and the Parisians in the time of 
Louis iV: more than 300 engravings, 
which together create a vivid 
impression of 1 7th century Paris. 
Including portraits, images of toe city 
and its monuments, as well as 
proverbs, allegorical works, and 
almanacs; to Jan 18 

Mus6e cPArt Mod erne, Vi Be de Paris 
Tel: 33-1-5367 4000 
Gilbert & George: major retrospective 
of the British artists, comprising some 
120 works and spanning their career 
from their meeting at St Martin's 
School of Art in 1968 to the 
“Fundamental Pictures’ 1 of last year to 
Jan 4 

Musee du Louvre 

Tel: 33-7-4020 5151 
www.louvre.fr 

0 A Mission to Persia 1897-1912: 
display of pictures, objects and 
photographs retracing toe 


archaeological expedition led by 
Jacques de Morgan, paying tribute to 
his career and the mission’s 
discoveries about the ancient 
civilizations of Iran; to Jan 5 

• Etchings from toe Low Countries: 
display of 110 copper etchings dating 
from the 15th and 16th centuries. 
Includes works by Lucas de Leyde and 
Dfiren to Jan 5 

• Pajou, sculpteur du Roi: first 
retrospective devoted to works by toe 
French sculptor (1730-1809), 
successful In the French Royal 
Academy of Painting and Sculpture 
and a favourite of Louis XV and Louis 
XVI. The display includes Pajou' s five 
most famous marble statues, portrait 
busts, terracotta sketch-models, and a 
large number of drawings Including 
designs for the opera at Versailles. The 
exhibition wiH travel to New York; to 
Jan 19 

OPERA 

Opdra National de Pads, Opera 

Bastilte 

Tel: 33-1-4473 1300 
0 Der Rosenkavalier. by Strauss. New 
production conducted by Edo de 
Waart in a staging by Herbert 
Wernicke. Cast Includes Ren6e 
Fleming, Susan Graham and Barbara 
Bonney; Nov 23, 26 

• Nabucco: by Verdi. Conducted by 
Pinches Steinberg in a staging by 
Robert Carsen; Nov 22 


■ SAN FRANCISCO 

OPERA 

San Francisco Opera, War Memorial 
Opera House 
Tel: 1-415-864 3330 
www.sfopera.com 
0 Eugene Onegin: by Tchaikovsky. 
Yuri Temlrkanov conducts his 1980s 
Kirov Opera production, with a cast 
including Anthony MIchaels-Moore and 
Elena Prokina; Nov 22, 25. 28 

• Guillaume Tell: by Rossini. 
Conducted by Patrick Summers in a 
staging by Lofti Mansouri. Cast 
includes Patricia Racette; Nov 24 

• PeHeas et Melisande: by Debussy. 
Conducted by Donald Runnides in a 
production by Colin Graham. Frederica 
von Slade and Simon Keeniyside sing 
the title roles; Nov 23 

• Rlgoletto: by Verdi. Conducted by 
Patrick Summers in a production by 
Mark Lamos, with sets by Michael 
Yeargan; Nov 26 


■ TOKYO 

CONCERTS 
Suntory Hall 

Tel: 81-3-3289 9999 
0 Chamber Orchestra of Europe: 
conducted by Emmanuel Krivine in 
works by Ravel, Strauss, Wagner and 
Bizet; Nov 25 

• Staatskapelle Berlin: conducted by 
Daniel Barenboim in symphonies and 
piano concertos by Beethoven; Nov 
23, 26, 27 


■ VENICE 

EXHIBITIONS 
Fondazione Giorgio Cini 
Tel: 39-41-528 9900 
Venice - from State to Myth: beginning 
with symbols of authority such as 
Carpaccio's great Winged Lion of St 
Mark, ranging across maps and 
portraits of the doges and Venetian 
nobeis from the 16to through the 17th 
and 18th centuries, to a section 
devoted to the great 19th century 
travellers, among them Turner; 
to Nov 30 


■ VIENNA 

EXHIBITIONS 

Kunstforum der Bank Austria 

Teh 43-1-533 2266 

Art and Insanity: wideranging survey of 
the relationship between madness and 
the visual arts, from the Baroque to the 
modem. The 350 works on display 
include G6ricault's portraits of the 
mentally ill, 1 9th century 
representations of lunatic asylums, 
expressionist works, and a selection of 
works by psychotic and schizophrenic 
artisrts; to Dec 8 

KunstHausWien 

Tel: 43-1-712 0495 

Herb Ritts: first European retrospective 
of work by the American photographer. 
Previously seen in Boston, the 
exhibition ranges from portraits of 
Hollywood celebrities to images of 
Africa; to Jan 18 


■ WASHINGTON 

EXHIBITIONS 
National GaHery of Art 

Tel: 1-202-737 4215 
www.nga.gov 

0 Lorenzo Lotto: Rediscovered Master 
of the Renaissance. 50 paintings, many 
of them on loan from churches and 
museums in Italy: to Mar 1, after which 
the exhibition wiH travel to Europe 

• Thomas Moran (1B37-1 926): first 
retrospective devoted to the American 
landscape painter. Featuring 100 oils 
and watercolours including a selection 
of the famous Yellowstone pictures, 
painted on a survey expedition in 1871, 
which influenced Congress's decision 
to create their first National Park. To 
Jan 11, after which the exhibition will 
tour to Tulsa and Seattle 

OPERA 

Washington Opera 
Tel: 1-202-295 2400 
www.dc-opera.org 
0 Pagfiacci: by Leoncavallo. New 
production by Franco Zeffirelli, 
conducted by Leonard Siatkin. P lad do 
Domingo sings the role of Canio; 
Kennedy Center Opera House; Nov 22, 
25, 28 

• Rom6o et Juliette: by Gounod. New 
production, directed by Gian carlo del 
Monaco and conducted by Bertrand de 
Bifiy. Juliet is sung by Elizabeth Futraf, 
Romeo by Marcello Giordant (replaced 
on Nov 24 by Eteri Lamoris and 
Richard TroxeU); Kennedy Center 
Opera House; Nov 23. 24, 26 

Arts Guide by Susanna Rustin 

0-maihsusannajn3tm@ft.com 

Additional listings supplied by 
ArtBase. 
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Weekend Investor 


P erfume commercials 
dominate the televi- 
sion schedules. My 
mum has already 

bought the mince pies. And 
the stock market has started 
to rally. Yes, Christmas 
seems to come earlier each 
year. 

December and January 
historically have represented 
the best two-month period 
for equities in the year, 
according to the Schwartz 
Stock Market Handbook. 
This year, it seems that 
investors, like shoppers, are 
buying shares early to beat 
the rush. 

After yesterday's 71-point 
rise, the FTSE 100 index has 
regained almost a third of 
the losses it incurred in 
October. 

The international back- 
ground has helped. Whereas 
Asia continues to be beset 
by problems - the Malaysian 
market fell 11 per cent on 
Thursday and South Korea 
has been forced to call in the 
help of the International 
Monetary Fund - UK Inves- 
tors decided to take their 
lead from events in Tokyo. 

The Japanese govern- 
ment's action in allowing the 
Hokkaido Takushoku bank 
to go out of business, while 
bailing out the depositors, 
caused the markets to hope 
that the authorities were 
recognising the scale of the 
problem. The Nikkei 225 
average duly jumped 8 per 
cent on Monday and, despite 
some volatile trading, ended 
the week much closer to 
17.000 than 15.000. 

That prompted recoveries 
in the European and US mar- 
kets, which decided that, for 
now. the threat or a 
Japanese-induced financial 
crisis had receded. The Dow 
Jones Industrial Average 
gained 100 points on Thurs- 
day, and has now more than 
recouped the 550-point loss it 
recorded on October 27. 

To add to the jollity, inves- 
tors saw a welcome return of 
takeover speculation to the 


London/Philip Coggan 

Buying early to beat the rush 


UK market. Ironically, the ap 
main deal was for the UK's ye 
largest fund manager. Mer- th 
cury Asset Management an 

Merrill Lynch's £3.1bn 
offer for MAM certainly mi 
should create a group with th 
global presence in the fund do 
management business. It - 
does, however, spark the ea 
d emis e of yet another inde- hi* 
pendent City group: bid spec- an 
ulation shifted immediately its 
to the remaining "free of 
spirits”, such as Schroders ' 
and M&G. a 

The other takeover stories inj 
concerned one company th 
from the hard-pressed Indus- Ai 
trial sector - Allied Colloids, ca 
the chemicals group (the r» 

- Storing up trouble? 

Retail sates volume (annual % charge) 


approach was withdrawn 
yesterday) - and Unicham. 
the pharmaceutical retailer 
and wholesaler. 

*nie revival Of deal- Tnflking 

might, in itself, be a sign 
that the markets are settling 
down. 

After “merger Monday" 
early in October, when five 
big trans-national deals were 
announced on one day, activ- 
ity had dried up in the face 
of volatile share prices. 

Takeover activity is one of 
a number of factors provid- 
ing underlying support to 
the UK equity market. 
Another is that institutional 
cash levels are hi g h , by 
recent standards, at more 


than 8 per cent 

The question, though, is 
whether investors will use 
that cash to buy UK equities 
or whether they will move 
into bonds, or overseas mar- 
kets. Much will obviously 
depend on the outlook for 
infla tion and interest rates. 

Ibis week's data from the 
UK economy failed to 
resolve the issue of whether 
growth was too East for com- 
fort, or slowing in the face of 
the recent interest rats rises. 
Retail sales jumped 2£ per 
cent in October, but that fig- 
ure proved difficult to 
assess. 

In September, sales 
dropped by 1.7 per cent 
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HIGHLY- RATED TOO. 


Because the Sterling International Gross Account of Woolwich Guernsey Limited is run 
offshore in the Channel Islands, all the interest on your savings will be paid gross. 1 
So you can enjoy a high rate with instant access, and all the security of saving with 

the Woolwich. 

But * wrth *** Wtolvrtch, the benefits 

rsoo - £3.999 e.oo% don't stop there. You'll also enjoy 
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£ioo.ooo - £249,999 7 . 10 % service, fast and efficient response 

£250.000 - £399399 » * ^ queries amJ regular 

£lnulbon+ 7.3S% 

■ — — " Information on rate changes. 

You can open a Sterling International Gross Account for as little as £500, so why not 
return the coupon now for further Information? Alternatively, you can fax or Email us, 
quoting reference FT2211. 

Fax: +44(0) 1481 715722 
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because of shop closures for 
the funeral of Diana, Prin- 
cess of Wales. 

These were the sort of fig-, 
ures to give the number- 
crunchers a Geld day. If you 
look at the annual rise - 6.4 
per cent - retail sales look 
pretty strong. 

But the Treasury empha- 
sised that volumes over the 
past three months were little 
changed from the previous 
quarter. 

Other figures showed a 
slight revision (down to 0J9 
per cent) in the annual rate 
of gross domestic product 
growth In the third quarter. 
But the annual rate, at &£ 
per cent, is stQl well above 
the level which most econo- 
mists believe is compatible, 
with stable inflat ion. 

S mall wonder that ana- 
lysts are drawing sharply 
different conclusions. Rich- 
ard Jeffrey. Charterhouse 
group economist, still thinks 
“growth in the economy is 
growing at a reckless pace. 
For some while, we have 
been arguing the case for (L5 
per cent base rate increases; , 
that requirement is now 
more urgent”. 

But while Jeffrey is worry- 
ing about inflationary pres- 
sures, others see signs of the 
opposite problem. Albert 
Edwards, global strategist at 
Dresdner Klelnwart Benson, 
says: “The Bank of England 
seems wholly oblivious to 
the deflationary tightrope 
the UK economy is walking. 

“Due to Gordon Brown 
[chancellor of the exche- 
quer], the UK is rapidly jos- 
tling into pole position to be 
the latest European country 
(after Switzerland) to fall 
into outright deflation." • 

Edwards has slashed his 
UK recommendation tor 
global investors from “very 
overweight" to “under- 
weight” arguing that “there 
is mounting evidence that 
earnings momentum cou ld 
foil totally foil in the UK". 

The feet that gilts rallied 
this week might be a sign 
that the markets think defla- 
tion is more likely than 
inflation. It is worth remem- 
bering that in Japan, which 
has arguably been in the 
grip of deflation, the rela- 
tionship between bonds and 
equities has broken down. 
While the Nikkei has gone 
nowhere for eight years, Jap- 
anese bond prices have risen 
to record highs. 
pfnlip.cogganfaft.com 



T he logo on the 
envelope is 
distinctive: instead 
of the usual range 
of mountains tilted 
upwards, which most 
investment firms seem to 
favour, there Is just the 
edge of a cliff. Yes, Dr Mort 
Duhm’s November 
newsletter arrived this 
week and, feeling in a 
somewhat eschatological 
frame of mind myself, 1 
decided to give him a calL 
I haven't found the old 
doomster so cheerful in 
years. He was positively 
chortling over the latest 
news that Merrill Lynch 
had bid £3. lbn for Mercury 
Asset Management, the 
UK’s biggest independent 
fund manager. 

“This is the moment 
London’s smartest group of 
money managers have 
chosen to head for the 
exit,” be grunted. They 
have ridden a 20-year hull 
market, during which the 
average annual total return 
on UK equities has been 20 
per cent Now they have 
flagged the long-term fop.” 

Maybe, I commented, hut 
the past few days had 
shown there was still 
plenty of liquidity in New 
York and London. Still, it 
was certainly odd that, two 
months after foiling 
pension fluid clients to 
stick with equities - this 
was spelt out in a special 
document called Strategic 
Investment Management - 
HAM’S executives had 
derided to take a 
once-and-for-all decision to 
cask ln personally. 

“So, the clients are the 
last to be told,” muttered 
Mort, cynically. “What’s 
new?” He added: *T also 
note the British 
government has hinted that 
it may require citizens to 


Wall Street/Richard Tomkins 

Barbie’s deflationary 
tendency 


S tatistics were as 
abundant as ever ln 
the US this week, but 
only two really mat- 
tered. One was the sire of 
the stock market’s rebound, 
and the other was .the 
shrinkage of Barbie's 
extraordinary bust-line. 

On Monday. It emerged 
that Mattel, the US company 
which makes Barbie, had 
quietly derided to even out 
the alarming differential 
between her bust, waist and 
hip measurements, which 
translate 38-18-34 when 
extrapolated to human size. 
The waist win become wider 

and the bust and hips will be 
slimmed down. 

As part of the make-over. 
Barbie win get s freighter, 
darker hair and a more natu- 
ral. less made-up face 
ingtmiH of the glamour-puss 
look of today’s doll, with its 
toothy grin, wide-eyed look 
and platinum blonde hair. 

Since Barbie is the world’s 
best-selling toy and some- 
thing of a cultural icon, it is 
perhaps worth contemplat- 
ing the implications of Mat- 
tel's move. For years, the 
doll has been accused of 
implanting in young girls an 
unattainable standard of 
beauty to which to aspire. 

If those accusations are 
well-founded. Barbie's make- 
over could prove deflation- 
ary in more ways than one. 
It could lead to declines in 
spending on a wide array of 
products and services aimed 
at producing Barbie’s former 
look: slimming products, 
make-up and bleach, for 
example, together with hair 
styling, beauty treatment 
and cosmetic surgery. 

That long-term threat, 
however, seemed for away 
from US investors’ minds 
this week as they poured 
money into stocks, com- 
pletely reversing the correc- 
tion that took place with the 
554u26-point plunge in tits 
Dow Janes Industrial Aver- 
age on October 27. 

Although financial mar- 
kets In Asia continued to be 
troubled by spreading eco- 
nomic and currency trou- 
bles. US investors seemed to 
have convinced themselves 
that actions bring taken to 
deal with the crisis would, 
ultimately, prove effective. 

On Thursday, the Dow 
added to sharp gains earlier 
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in the week by surging 
101.87 points, or 1.32 per 
cent, to 7,826.61. Although 
that figure left the index 
well below the August 6 
record of 8^59.31. it was nev- 
ertheless more than 21 per 
cent up on.- the year, in spite 
of last month's correction. 
And. at lunch time yesterday, 
the index was up a gain. 

Many analysts remain 
sceptical about the outlook 
for stocks. US companies 
foce the threat erf a slump in 
profits from Asia through 
weak ffomand and a decline 
in the value of Asian curren- 
cies. which will reduce the 
dollar value of Asian earn- 
ings. They also face 
increased competition from 
Asian imports in their 
domestic market as Asian 
companies switch into 
"export or die" mode. 

But. with indefatigable 
optimism ever to the tore, 
US investors seem inclined 
to accentuate the positive. 
They talk of improving eco- 
nomic conditions in Europe, 
which they think will offcet 
the declines in Asia, and 
believe that the pressure for 
a rise in US interest rates, 
which would have dampened 
demand in the domestic 
economy, has now receded 
sharply. 

Investor confidence tends 
to go hand in hand with con- 
sumer confidence as people 
contemplate the effect of ris- 
ing stock prices on their 
wealth; and, in spite of last 
month’s stock market cor- 
rection, the Conference 
Board's index of consumer 


confidence remains little 
short of the 28 -year high it 
reached In June. As a result, 
US retailers are dreaming of 
a rich Christmas when the 
shopping season gets under 
way this Friday, the day 
alter Thanksgiving. 

The trouble is. retailers 
have been doing that year 
after year for the past few 
years, only to have their 
hopes dashed. One explana- 
tion for the recurrent disap- 
pointment seems to be that 
consumers are spreading 
their buying more evenly 
throughout the yean sales of 
general merchandise, cloth- 
ing and furniture in Novem- 
ber and December fell from 
25.4 per cent of annual sales 
in 1988 to 234 per cent last 
year, according to figures 
from the Commerce Depart- 
ment 

Until now, the luxury’ end 
of the retail sector, repre- 
sented by the designer stores 
and up-market department 
stores such as Nelman Mar- 
cus. have managed to rise 
above this trend. But luxury 
retailers, too, are likely to 
feel the pinch from a decline 
in the number of high -spend- 
ing tourists from Japan and 
south-east Asia. 

The National Retail Feder- 
ation, forecasting “happy 
holidays for all”, says it is a 
long time since all the eco- 
nomic and consumer funda- 
mentals have looked as good 
as they do now. But experi- 
ence suggests caution, with 
or without a softer, kinder 
Barbie to draw shoppers into 
the stores. 


Going for the Juglar 

Are we on a cliff edge? Ask Dr Duhm 


buy compulsory . 
stakeholder pensions 
invested in the stock 
market. Now, that’s a 
contrarian signal if ever I 
saw one.” 

Bat the last time we met, 
I reminded him, mfcjndl y, 
he had forecast a big Wall 
Street shake-out. That was 
in the summer of 1996, 
since when the Dow Jones 
Industrial Average, erven 
after the recent setback, 
had gained 40 per cent 

Mortimer Duhm a 
rare apology. “I admit I 
underestimated Wall 
Street’s capacity for 
collective delusion,” he . 
said. “The ma rke ts became 


globe. And the long-term 
expectation for the US 
alone is a record 13.6 per 
cent a year. That would 
amount to a near-doubting 
in five years from the 
present historically high 
leveL* 

But those were not 
objective forecasts, I said. 
They were numbers which 
the analysts had to project 
in order to justify present 
share prices, pins enough 
future growth to keep the 
punters buying their 
sectors. 

“Exactly,” rasped Duhm. 
“And what is never forecast 
is a recession, although the 
US (and the UK, for that 


‘it makes no sense if, the further 
markets rise, the more optimistic 
investors become. Analysts are 
projecting 19 per cent average 
earnings per share growth' 


locked Mo a fantasy world 
as powerful money flows 
drove stocks ever higher. 

“The analysts at the big 
investment hanks bad a 
huge vested interest in 
pumping up the bubble. 
They rationalised it as a . 
so-called new paradigm in - 
which American business 
genius pervades the 
emerging markets to create 
a new on of inflation-free 
global growth. 

“But it makes no sense if. 
the further markets rise, 
the more optimistic 
investors become. I blame 
the analysts. For instance, 
the database company rags 
has found that analysts are 
projecting IS per cent 
average earnings per share 
growth worldwide in the 
coming 12 months - that’s 
covering nearly 15,000 
companies around the 


matter) is following a 
strong, 10-year Juglar. cycle 
which generated recessions 
in 1980 and 1990 and, quite 
predictably, spells trouble 
for around 2000. Now there 
is an obvious disaster 
brewing in Asia which will 
turn that -US setback into a 
deep one.” 

1 remarked an his 
self-restraint: for a bear, he 
had taken a long time to 
get around to the Asian 
problem. 

But the Tokyo market 
bad shown signs - 
admittedly, erratic ones - 
of rallying this week. 
Vigorous government 
support might, perhaps, 
stave off the threatened 
financial collapse. there. 

I could almost see the 
glassy stare in Dr Duhm’s 
eyes at the other end of the 
telephone line. 


“Government 
intervention?” he 
spluttered. “This is the 
1930s being re-run for the 
Asia-Pacific region. 

“Governments are pony. 
It took io years and a war 
to shake the west out of the 
Thirties' slump. This will 
be a multi-year crisis for 
the east” 

Then, I said, somebody 
had better tell the analysts 
because, according to IBES, 
they are forecasting 51 per 
cent earnings growth in 
Korea and 37 per cent in 
Japan. 

“Crazy times bring crazy 
forecasts and bizarre 
explanations," D uhm 
replied. “Did you see the 
story that Tokyo rose 1,200 
points on Monday because 
the government let a bank 
go under? It made no sense. 

“More likely, foreign 
hedge funds closed out 
their bear positions with 
Japanese banks because the 
counter-party risks had got 
too high." 

So, 1 ventured, no doubt 
Mort was a subscriber to 
the global catastrophe 
theory: that a financial 
collapse in Japan would 
force the repatriation of 
hundreds of billions of 
dollars in financial assets 
held overseas, an inflow 
which would force up the 

yen and cot off the 

Japanese export revival. 

Meanwhile, in the US, 
bond yields would jump, 
the stock market would 
tumble and the whole 
glamorous tech sector, 
which has lived the life of, 
well, Riley for years on 
“free" capital. from 
cashed-in stock options, 
would melt down. 

“Just you wait,” said Dr 
Duhm. “it will all be in my 
Christmas newsletter. Read 
it, and enjoy*” 
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Directors’ dealings 
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Cecil Bnckett, finance 
director of British Fittings, 
and Brian S teuton, chief 
executive, bought 37,500 
shares between them at 
lOOp. The purchase comes 
after a cautious trading 
statement following recent 
interims at the engineering 
equipment distributor. 


□ Nine directors bought a 
total of 56,080 shares at 156p 
in Havelock Europe, the 
commercial interiors group. 
The share price slumped 
after last week's announce- 
ment that expected export 
orders have not come 
through dot* to the strength 
of sterling. 
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Compnnioa must notify trie SlocJt Exchange wtodn five working days of 8 share 
transaction by a director. 7 Kb Hat conttorai afl transactions (listed aid. Aim), 
indutfng exerctoe of options O if 100 % subsequently sold, with a value over 
£10000. Information released by ihm Stock Exchange. Sims traded ere orcHnery. 

Source; The Inside Track. Edinburgh. 0131-473 7070 
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Bids /deals 


MerriU Lynch, the US 
investment bank, annonnmd 
a £3.1bn agreed cash offer for 
Mercury Asset Management, 
the UK’s leading fund man- 
agement company, in a 
move which coukf create one 
of the largest ftmd manage- 
ment groups in the world. 
writes Virginia Marsh . The 
new business, to be known 
as Merrill Lynch Mercury 
Asset Management, will be 
based in Landon- 
□ UniChem, the UK whole- 
sale and retail pharmaceuti- 
cals group, agreed to merge 
with Alliance Sante of Italy, 
creating a group with sales 


of almost £5bn a year. 
Shares in Unichem leapt 58p 
to 346p on the news. 

□ Aided Colloids, the speci- 
ality chemicals manufac- 
turer, announced it had 
received a tentative hid 
approach but as yet no firm 
offer- Bid speculation pushed 
up the shares more than 20 
per cent, giving the company 
a market value of £960m. 
BASF, the German chemical 


maker, and Laporte of the 
UK - which has about £500m 
in cash and Is believed to be 
interested in acquisitions - 
denied speculation they 
might be involved. 
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In the Pink 


Why the bubbles are 
just waiting to burst 


JJ V^. V tar- - taw-dta. KJA 

Bears may be back in fashion, argues Brian Reading 

Brian Beading is a director But, as demand growth ensures that over-healing anti 
of Lombard Street Research 


F lares are back in 
fashion, I gather. If 
you keep an old suit 
long enough, you 
can wear it again - if you 
keep your figure. Clothing 
fashion moves in cycles of 
20 to 30 years. Economic 
fashion cycles are longer: 60 
to 70. So, the suggestion 
here might seem as silly as 
trying on an old suit. 

Rapid money growth cart 
lead, with the lag of a year 
or two, to falling prices. A 
boom does not always bum 
out due to excess demand 
and inflation. It can freeze 
out, owing to excess supply 
and deflation. Anglo-Saxon 
economies have not experi- 
enced this since the 1930s. 
In Japan, though, the mone- 
tary excesses of the late 
1980s led to falling prices 
early in the 1990s. 

Money growth fuels 
demand - and how it does 
this matters. Money is 
mostly bank deposits, 
savings not spending. Banks 
lend deposits and borrowers 
spend them - but they have 
a choice. Bank loans can be 
spent on goods and services 
that are currently being pro- 
duced. If so. they add to 
no minal GDP, raising pro- 
duction when spare capac- 
ity is available, or increas- 
ing prices when it is not. 

The initial injection of 
extra spending causes a 
multiple increase in Income 
which, with an unchanged 
savings rate, leads to a simi- 
lar rise in consumption. 

The increase in sales or 
prices raises profits and 
encourages additional 
investment in new capacity, 
further boosting the growth 
in demand (although subse- 
quently adding to supply). 


But, as demand growth 
leads supply growth, excess 
money growth ultimately 
results in an economy over- 
heating and inflation accel- 
erating. 

If. however, b o rrow e rs use 
bank loans to buy existing 
assets, money growth fuels 
demand by a different route. 
There is no initial increase 
in demand for goods and 
services. Tbe supply of 
existing assets cannot be 
increased imm ediately, so 
asset prices rise. 


ensures that over-heating 
and accelerating inflation 
are delayed. 

Unfortunately, when mon- 
etary growth drives demand 
by creating an asset-price 
bubble, the bubble may 
burst (or be burst) before 
tbe economy overheats - 
which is why, when stock 
markets crash. It can often 
be claimed that the underly- 
ing economy is fundamen- 
tally sound. But crashes are 
deflationary. Investment 
dries up and savings rise. 
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Bull markets in equities 
and real estate, old masters 
and antiques result. Finance 
becomes cheaper and invest- 
ment more profitable, so the 
increase in capital spending 
occurs sooner and is stron- 
ger than in a consumer-led 
recovery. In the meantime, 
increased wealth from asset 
price inflation encourages 
reduced savings, causing 
ramfitimer spending to rise 
faster than incomes. 

Investment-led growth is 
generally associated with a 
rise in the share of profits 
in GDP. meaning that other 
incomes grow less rapidly 
than GDP. This makes the 
fall in savings a necessary 
condition for the recovery 
to be sustained. TOe expan- 
sion in supply meanwhile 


Excess capacity emerges, 
exerting downward pres- 
sure on prices. 

The Economist ma gnplm* 
recently described the 
excess-supply argument as 
"mainly bunk", arguing that 
monetary policy can always 
be eased to raise demand. 
But. Japanese experience 
since 1990 proves otherwise. 

A collapse in asset prices 
and the emergence of over- 
capacity causes loan losses 
and bankruptcies. Falling 
prices raise real interest 
rates even when nominal 
rates decline. The value of 
collateral, against which 
bank loans are made, con- 
tracts. Even when banking 
systems are resilient, which 
Japan's was not, banks 
become unwilling to lend 


and Individuals unwilling to 
borrow. Lowering interest 
rates then does little to 
increase money growth. 
Burst bubbles cannot easily 
be reflated. 

Like Japan in the late 
1980s and itself in the late 
1920s (but not in the mid- 
1980s}, the US recovery this 
decade has been bubble- 
bred and investment-led. In 
tbe three years to its peak 
in October 1997, the Stan- 
dard and Poor's index dou- 
bled. Share prices (as the 
table shows) also doubled In 
the three years before the 
1939 crash, the 1987 correc- 
tion and Tokyo's 1990 crash. 

US growth in the 1990s' 
recovery was slower than in 
the 1980s. but profits rose 
half as fast again. Business 
investment rose slower than 
GDP in the 1980s’ upswing, 
but faster in the 1990s. 
1920s, and in Japan in the 
1980s. Consumer spending, 
driven by falling savings 
rates, rose no faster than 
GDP in the 1990s, but faster 
than disposable incomes. 
The same was true in Japan 
in the 1960s, but not the US. 

There is no doubt that, in 
the run-up to the 1987 cor- 
rection. the recovery was 
consumer-driven, whereas, 
in the 1990s, it was a bubble- 
fed, investment-led recov- 
ery. Economic conditions 
during the lead-up to Wall 
Street's 1929 crash and 
Tokyo's 1990 crash were 
much the same as during 
the past few vears in the 
US. 

So beware: bears as well 
as flares may now be back 
in fashion. The US economy 
could turn sour if Wall 
Street continues to fall. In a 
bubble-bred, investmeot-led 
boom, evidence of over-ca- 
pacity is hidden until after 
the bubble bursts. 
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S ome things that come in 
the post you just know 
are going to be good 
even before you open 
them. That's how it was with 
the plain brown envelope which 
fell on my desk this week. 

We recipients of leaked docu- 
ments can be too ready to 
believe what's In them - we are 
flattered to be chosen. Here, we 
thick to ourselves, are deep 
secrets of state, matters of grave 
public interest which the anony- 
mous donor has entrusted to the 
most responsible scribbler in the 
trade - to wit, me. 

This time, however, it was 
immediately obvious that the 
stuff was dynamite - Obvious, 
too, why the government should 
have deckled to suppress iL Hie 
photocopied memorandum of an 
unnamed official was attached 
to the bundle. It said it all: 

“I cannot stress too strongly 
that public security and commu- 
nity relations could he severely 
disrupted were this research to 
be published," (I liked that man- 
darin subjunctive) "not to men- 
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True Fiction /Christian Tyler 


The Neanderthals among us 


tion the criminal justice system, 
employee recruitment, the insur- 
ance Industry and who knows 
what else." 

Let us go back a bit For many 
years, mountaineers In the 
Himalayas and trekkers In the 
American far west have reported 
sighting large hairy homlnids. 
or have photographed their foot- 
prints. There is a lively traffic in 
tales of the Yeti, Susquatah and 
“Big Foot". The people engaged 
in it are usually dismissed as 
nutters. I should make clear 
that the documents on my desk 
did not actually refer to such 
creatures. But what they 
Implied was more bizarre still. 

You will be aware of a long- 
running controversy in 
palaeoantbropology between 
those who say homo sapiens is 


descended from Neanderthal 
Man, and those who say be is 
not Most scientists today regard 
the two breads of homo as a 
separate species, even though 
they seem to have cohabited in 
Europe for about 10,000 years, 
up to about 25.000BC. 

Poor old Neanderthal Man, so 
the story goes, did bis best to 
keep op: chopping flints, throw- 
ing spears, nibbling pistachios, 
cooking over pine-branches- But 
despite a more than adequate 
brain (up to 1.600 cable centi- 
metres), he could not get his 
mind round new technology 
quickly enough, and was gradu- 
ally driven to the fringes of the 
Continent - to places such as 
Gibraltar - where he expired. 

Others say that his poor, brut- 
ish wife may well have fancied 


baby-faced sapiens (because he 
looted so much like her own 
infants) and may even have got 
Wm into bed. But their mdem 
could never be fruitful: for they 
were different species. 

Doubts persisted, however. 
And now, in trout of me, was the 
report of a molecular biologist 
from a government-funded labo- 
ratory (all names had been 
removed) claiming to show that 
DNA had been successfully 
extracted from a skeleton of 
homo neanderihalensis and 
shown to match the genes of 
some modern humans. 

In other words, to pnt it 
crudely, there are Neander- 
thal ers w alking amnn g us today. 

When I revealed this scoop to 
friends, they seemed unsur- 
prised. *Tve always thought so," 


was the common reaction. These 
sophisticates have not consid- 
ered the Implications. 

If soma of us are Neander- 
thatara, very soon we will want 
to know who is, snd who is not 

“Neander* is German for New 
Man. But you can bet no sensi- 
ble woman would want to many 
one. Employers will be demand- 
ing genetic tests - would you 
knowingly employ a Neandar if 
you could get a Sapiens? Insur- 
ers will demand higher prem- 
iums. Eventually, there will 
have to be equal opportunities 
tribunals, special Meander coun- 
selling parlours. New Labour 
will fed obliged to run Nean- 
ders-only shortlists tor parlia- 
mentary constituencies. 

The legal implications are hor- 
rific. What will the judge say 


when defence counsel offer 
Neander genes in mitigation? No 
doubt, 'though, that football 
(dobs wiQ. want a few playing in 
defence. 

Worst of all will be the confu- 
sion oat there on the street. 
Appearances, we know, are 
deceptive. Just because he looks 
tough doesn’t mean Sylvester 
Stallone is a Neander. I would 
say his sensitivity puts him 
firmly, among the Saps. The 
same goes, obviously, for the 
wonderful, witty M uham mad 
AIL Is Arnold Schwarzenegger 
mm? No. he's far too clever at 
pretending to be dumb. Cary 
Grant, on the other hand, was a 
Sapie ns imposter. 

Go ha ck Jn history and you 
wffi quickly realise that Beeth- 
oven was one, where Mozart was 


Arcadia 


Attack 
of the 
kindly 
bees 


Robert del Quiaro on the 
unwelcome visitors to the hive 


O ur taking of 
bees' sweet and 
golden food Is a 
pleasing, 
ancient prac- 
tice; our housing of the 
Insects In hives for ease of 
exploitation a delightful 
craft and a wonderfhl exam- 
ple for rulers keen on the 
ordered obedience of others. 

The archbishop in Shake- 
speare’s Henry V, admired 
"creatures that, by a rule in 
nature, teach the act of 
order to a peopled kingdom”. 
In this kingdom, beekeeping 
has appeal as something the 
British do best: pottering 
about to an innocent and 
useful purpose. The pleasure 
is intensified by the 
demands on wit - and by the 
caution advisable when at 
close quarters with the un ta- 
meable. 

But a new demand on the 
British wit Is the varroa. a 
parasitica] mite that lives on 
bees’ blood, debilitating 
them and abridging their 
lives. It arrived in southern 
England about five years 
ago, having been long 
awaited as it moved west 
Grom Asia. 

Phil Cunningham, a 
keeper on the farms, moors 
and mansions around Don- 


caster In northern England, 
believes all but "irrespon- 
sible beekeepers" will cope. 
It has not prevented this 
being a "good year here in 
south Yorkshire". Tasting 
Cunningham’s wildflower 
honey bears witness to that 

He is always alert for 
likely sites on which to put a 
few hives. Broad expanses of 
arable land, their hedges 
gone, tend to be unpromis- 
ing. not only far a lack of 
variety in flowering plants 
but also because hives easily 
seen from a distance are 
more apt to be vandalised. 

Cunningham's tour 
includes a cluster of hives on 
the estate of Lord Scar- 
borough, by an old bam 
impressively restored, well 
placed near woodland and a 
field of maize that feeds 
pheasants. We hear shot- 
guns cutting short their hun- 
ger. The noble lord, by tradi- 
tion, accepts the beekeeper’s 
rent In honey. 

Honey Is a global 
money-maker nowadays, but 
the brochure for the 66th 
National Honey Show in 
London next weekend recalls 
rural England's parish fetes 
and produce shows: the list 
of honorary officers is as 
long as your arm; many 



cups, shields and bowls may 
be won In many classes, 
their differences only appre- 
ciated by those in the know. 
Few cash prizes exceed £10. 

We are among the ama- 
teurs, the precise and dedi- 
cated kind that can draft 
guidance for the judging of 
beeswax candles thus: “Wick 
Curve: the wick must curve 
around about 45 degrees 
from the vertical. If it is 
straight up there is a lot of 
smoke and a dirty flame; If it 
curls or curves too much, 
then the candle will gutter 
excessively." 

Apart from "putting a bit 
of cash in the teapot", as 
Cunningham has it, honey 
readily becomes a second 
currency for producers with 
just a garden hive or two, 
smoothing ways with game- 


keepers and creditors, turn- 
ing the hinges of barter. 

The more lavishly 
equipped keepers run to con- 
verted fridges with light 
bulbs in the bottom to warm 
honey that’s too thick. 

Some bees do not even 
have to make honey to earn 
a fee these days. There are 
farmers In Britain, as an the 
insect-bereft prairies of 
North America, who pay for 
bees to be brought to polli- 
nate their crops. 

Reid beans grown far ani- 
mal feed and fruit are exam- 
ples Cunningham gives; bor- 
age is grown in his area for 
pharmaceuticals. 

Be has taken care that his 
pair of hives at Brodsworfb 
Hall, a Victorian stately 
home open to visitors, are 
not of the usual white- 


painted panels but of 
untreated cedarwood, hand- 
some and unobtrusive 
among the leafy walks and 
many varieties of holly in 
the grounds. The hives are 
just a stroll from the croquet 
lawns - but not too near. 

At one paint, Cunningham 
has to urge bis visitor to run 
smartly towards the middle 
distance after we have 
peeked under the top of a 
hive and Its occupants, 
quick to take umbrage, have 
started to emerge from the 
doer at the bottom. 

“Always walk around the 
back of a hive." the keeper 
advises afterwards, "and 
consider the neighbours. 
Bees are nosey, and they 
want to know who's been i 
banging the hive about, 
although this time of the 


year they’re semi-comatose 
because there’s no more nec- 
tar to be gat he red." - 

C unningham dismisses 
talk of "aggressive, killer 
bees" in Britain. Besides, the 
protective clothing worn by 
keepers has much improved 
in rece&t years. 

“You used always to be 
wondering how they were 
going to get in at you. But 
bees are easy to handle and 
a pleasure to work with. If 
you have a bad Btrain, then 
you get rid of it and requeen 
with a quieter strain." 

A queen can last for four 
seasons, if she is special, but 
it is usual to replace a hive’s 


only Tnnthw more often. The 
identification of queens by 
age is governed by an inter- 
national accord, whereby 
coloured tags are attached to 
their bodies according to a 
five-year cycle. 

If you see one on her mat- 
ing flight, drawing lusty 
drones to their doom, iden- 
tify her by her colour last 
year’s are coded yellow, this 
year’s red. and next year's 
will be green. 

hi autumn, however, the 
remaining drones in a hive 
are bring driven out by the 
vast, useftil majority. “Them 
as don’t work don't eat." 
Cunningham points out In 


obviously not lndwd.lt 
clear that the Romantic mow- 
S afa Wholo 0 Nermto- 

thal revolt 00, 

The trouble Is 

were forced by naMrd sried** 
tobe good mimics, 'ou have to 
look attbc DNA to tesur*.to& 
the most maladapted £ 

insinuate tbernsrives into p^ito 
society and were left picking 
berries in the Himalayas or the 
American forest. I h _ 

I made one copy of the labor- 
atory report. Yesterday it van- 
ished from my desk wbilel mj 
oat- I am afraid I suspect ^ 
colleague who shares this office: 
he Is always insisting on human- 
kind's insurmountably apeian 
nature. The original. I hand- 

delivered to a top 
octet, a Fellow of the Royal Soci- 
ety. no less, for his conflrma- 
tion. Too late I realised that he, 

too. could be one. 

I may never see that paper 
again. And without the evi- 
dence, who will believe my 
story? NeauderthaJers, apart, 
that Is. 


his hives, the worker bees 
and their queen will live 
through winter on the 30 or 
40lbs (13-iBkgs) of honey he 
has left inside on the frames 
he would otherwise with- 
draw. 

Other keepers substitute a 
sugar syrup. 

The spread of oilseed rape 
across Britain’s fields in 
recent years means that 
much early-summer honey is 
very pale, granular stuff, 
resulting from the crop's 
eye-searing yellow blooms. 
Even so, as summer goes on 
and bees turn to other 
flowers, the honey tends to 
the darker colours and thin- 
ner consistencies of tradi- 
tion. 

The essential job done by 
the bees, apart from their 
senicing of countless blos- 
soms. is a dehydration of the 
nectar they've collected. "It 
comes in 85-90 per cent 
water, but the honey Is 12-18 
per cent water." Cunning* 
ham says. . 

A keeper's act of harvest 
comes when a shallow 
wooden frame in a hive is 
full of honey and sealed by - 
the wax that the bees make 
to keep out water and wild 
yeasts. "With knowledge and 
skill," C unningham reckons, 
"you can extract the honey 
without the cap of wax, 
although the books say you 
should wait until it's three- 
quarters capped. You can 
tell by shaking the frame 
when it's ready." 

A careful introduction of 
yeast later, however, yields 
mead, an alcoholic liquor 
even older than wine from 
the grape. Cunningham's 
kitchen-bottled ‘95 mead 
announces itself with an 
assertive, heathery nose and. 
then delivers many subtle 
and wonderful tastes and 
after-tastes. If that stuff isn’t 
on tap to Heaven, I'm not 
going. 

■ National Honey Sham m 
Kensington Town Hall, Horn- 
ton Street. London W8, on 
November 27, 28 and 29. 



Metropolis 

When peace divides 

A shift in character and identity is under way in Sarajevo, finds Flore de Preneuf 


T he pock-marked 
facades and 
sh rapnel-disfigured 
pavements of post- 
war Sarajevo frame wbat 
appear to be members of a 
thoroughly middle-class soci- 
ety, lips rouged and trousers 
neatly pressed. Look again 
and this prosperity, mirrored 
by the marble and brass of 
bustling cafes, splinters into 
a less glamorous image. 

The cohesiveness of Sara- 
jevo. famous before the war. 
when the city was hailed as 
an example of multicultural 
tolerance, and during the 43- 
month siege, when people 
bonded in bravery and base- 
ments, Is vanishing under 
the legacy of war and a mar- 
ket economy . 

Half the city's former resi- 
dents are gone. About 60.000 
Serbs fled after the signing 
of the US-brokered peace set- 
tlement, motivated by fear 
and their leaders’ prop- 
aganda, while another 
200,000 Sarajevans of all eth- 
nicities had left earlier, in 
(bar of their lives or to take 
a side during the war. 

The circulation of Oslobod- 
enje (Liberation), the news- 
paper which was a symbol of 
the city’s independence and 
feistixtess. has dropped from 
about 60,000 copies before 
the war to 30,000. Despite no 
longer having to cope with 
chronic paper shortages and 
sniper fire. Liberation has 
not flourished. Its former 
Serb and Croat readers have 
fled town. There are now as 
many copies sold in Ger- 


many, among former citi- 
zens. as in Sarajevo. 

The goings have changed 
the character of the place, 
but the comings have also 
made their mark. Newcom- 
ers make up a quarter of the 
capital’s papulation. 
Wrenched from villages by 
ethnic cleansing, these new 
faces, like the old ones reap- 
pearing after several years 
abroad, are victims of subtle 
kinds or segregation from 
"real Sarajevans". 

Perceived as “peasants", 
the villagers are finding it 
hard to fit in. Their hold on 
housing, primarily in sub- 
urbs vacated by departing 
Serbs, is precarious and sub- 
ject to political whims. 
“People from Srebrenica 
have no habit of dealing 
with a town." explains 
Pierre Kr&henbOhl, deputy 
head of the international 
Committee of the Red Cross 
delegation. Heroic survivors 
of the Srebrenica massacre, 
they are still struggling to 
find an urban identity. 

When newcomers trek 
down from the suburban 
hills to the centre and sit in 
cafrs, not much distin- 
guishes them from other 
Sarajevans, demobilised and 
unemployed, sipping inex- 
pensive espressos. 

"They try really hard to 
copy us," laughs Brano Jak- 
ubovic, an architecture stu- 
dent and radio disc Jockey, 
after acknowledging that 
he hardly knows any new- 
comers - the two groups 
mostly ignore each otber. 


But trained eyes, such as 
those of Stela Paslc, a travel 
agent, pick out “the healthy 
village red cheeks", and note 
the mismatched clothing 
("like red and pink"). They 
have different accents and 
are slow to catch the mean- 
ing of the urban slang that 
shuffles syllables front-to- 
back. "We often think to our- 
selves: why don't you go 
back to the village you came 
from?" she says. 

More Intricate and tense Is 
the relationship between 

Perceived as 
'peasants', 
the villagers 
are finding 
it hard 
to fit in 

those who stuck it out 
through the war and those 
who sought safety abroad. 
Jakubovic had the opportu- 
nity to flee with his younger 
brother and mother, but 
they refhsed to leave with- 
out their father, who was 

fighting -, 

"Refugees are seen as 
people who betrayed their 
country, who led a good fife 
and had enough money - 
while la fhet many suffered 
and most of them were 
unhappy abroad,” says 
Mehmed Halilovic. Libera- 
tion’s editor-in-chief store 
1994. "And refugees are bit- 


ter because they sent money 
to tbose who stayed, but 
received no thanks." 

Many refugees are opting 
for permanent exile to otber 
countries. Unlike an older 
cousin still hying to Austria, 
Paslc. wbo took refuge to 
Switzerland where she 
attended an American school 
• nrrfal January this year, is 
“very happy to be back". 
It’s harder for men, she says. 
When her cousin visits his 
Sarajevan Mends, “he never 
argues with them. He feels 
very Inferior and Intimi- 
dated. They can win all 
arguments by saying, you 
don't understand, you 
weren't here during the 
war." 

Sarajevo may be a 90 per 
cent Moslem city, but ethnic 
cohesiveness now matters 
less than money. Poverty is 
not as apparent today as It 
was immediately after the 
siege, when old ladles could 
be seen rummaging through 
ga r b age cans tor scraps of 
food, says Rory O'Sullivan, 
directs of the World Bank’s 
mission. But It Is easy to be 
deceived by Sarajevans’ 
remarkable knack for "pres- 
enting themselves well". 

The bank estimates that 35 
per cent of the population is 
"living under very difficult 
conditions”, especially pen- 
sioners. And the unemploy- 
ment rate is around 30 per 
cent, excluding those run- 
ning businesses in the ' 
grey economy - the official 
rate Is SO per rent 

Political connections hold 


considerable sway to an 
economy that has kept the 
red tape of communism. In a 
city with a shortage of capi- 
tal, a flashy venture promp ts 
rumours of corrupt politi- 
cians and illicit connections. 

Armed personnel carriers 
and soldiers on foot belong- 
ing to the Nato-led Stabilisa- 
tion Force fond the streets of 
Sarajevo a sense of security 
unusual to most big cities. 
This is good for business and 
good for peace. But the 
10, 000-strong presence of 
expatriates, civilian and mil- 
itary, adds a rung to the 
city’s social ladder. 

When it comes to uialrinp 
sustainable new beginnings, 
O'Sullivan fltufa tt hard to 
tell who is better placed; 
people who have come home 
"with fresh ideas, marketing 
contacts, and sometimes cap- 
ital, but are viewed as suspi- 
cious” or "the others, who 
stayed and have kept net- 
works here". 

Meanwhile, at the Internet 
Caffe, trendy young Sarajev- 
ans stream in at about 9pm, 
after the foreigners have pol- 
ished off their happy-hour 
beers. Hundreds of small 
caffes elsewhere serve the 
passion for Turkish coffee. 
But when the caffeine 
charge wears off the energy 
dissipates and harsh reality 
kicks in. 
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